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IF THE SENATE FAILS TO RATIFY 


OHN HAY predicted that no 
a treaty of importance would ever 

again be ratified by the U. S. 
Senate. It is now “up to” that body 
to consider seven of the eight trea- 
ties that embody the results of the 
Washington Conference. If the Sen- 
ate lives up to John Hay’s predic- 
tion, the work of the Conference 
goes for naught. 

Senator Brandegee has already 
served warning that the President 
“cannot commit this country to for- 
eign policies without the consent of 
Congress.” Bourke Cockran has 
served another warning that the 
President cannot fix the size of the 
navy (or army) by treaty. The 
House has joint authority with the 
Senate, under the federal Constitu- 
tion, “to provide and maintain a 
navy.” If he is right—and his con- 
tention is by no means absurd—the 
treaty providing for the reduction 
of our navy must be approved by 
the House as well as by the Senate. 
It is not impossible that a constitu- 
tional question may be raised that 
only the Supreme Court can decide. 
In the meantime the validity of the 
treaty and the scrapping of our bat- 


tleships might be held up pending 
such a decision. 

It is rather appalling to consider 
what the situation would be if one- 
third of the Senators make up their 
minds to balk on the ratification of 
the seven treaties now to be placed 
before them. “For all sorts of irre- 
concilable reasons,” said the N. Y. 
World a few days ago, “an opposi- 
tion is developing which, under the 
two-thirds rule of the Senate, might 
defeat the treaties which have been 
signed.” In that case the interna- 
tional situation would be restored to 
what it was prior to the Confer- 
ence, the race in naval armaments 
would be resumed and all agreements 
would be abrogated, except, perhaps, 
the one on Shantung between China 
and Japan. But there would be add- 
ed to that situation an exasperation 
with America and a suspicion of our 
real purposes that would be omi- 
nous. In that event, also, “there 
will arise,” as the N. Y. World puts 
it, “the question whether the United 
States of America possesses a gov- 
ernment that can under any con- 
ceivable conditions carry on negotia- 
tions with other governments. ... In 















































IF WE CAN ONLY GET THE WASHING HOME 
—Ding in Springfield Republican. 


the minds of all civilized peoples we 
shall be classified as one of those na- 
tions, like Russia of yesterday, with 
which it is impossible to do busi- 
ness, because the government has 
no mandate to act, can make no en- 
gagements that will be carried out.” 

It is not improbable that a few 
words from ex-President Wilson at 
this time may determine the fate of 
the treaties. Thirty-three adverse 
votes in the Senate can send them 
all to the scrap-basket, and there are 
irreconcilables on both sides in the 
Senate ready to send them there at 
once, and to get back to what Mr. 
Hearst’s N. Y. Evening Journal calls 
“an American basis.” For to the 


Hearst journals the duty of thedayis | 
“to wipe out all this nonsense” of the |. 


treaties. ‘What business,” they are 
asking, “is it of ours what Japan 
does to China or Siberia? What 
have we to do with: guaranteeing 
that Japan or England shall always 
have peaceful possession of Pacific 
islands that they took from Ger- 
many after the war? We didn’t 
take or GET anything. Why should 
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we turn this nation into a free in- 
surance company for the benefit of 
those that divide the loot?” It 
sounds very unbeautiful to us, but 
there are persons inside as well 
as outside the Senate to whom that 
sort of thing seems the acme of 
virility and splendid assertiveness. 

Mr. Wilson, of course, if he were 
‘to oppose the treaties, would oppose 
them for very different reasons, but 
it is quite possible that he could in- 
fluence enough Democratic Sena- 
tors to turn the balance and wreck 
the whole Harding-Hughes pro- 
gram. It would be a terrible bl 
der, but, at that, it would not 
much worse a blunder than his call 
to the country in 1918 to elect a 
Democratic Congress. 

Aside from the Hearst papers 
and the Socialist press—the N. Y. 
Call is very sarcastic about the 
whole Conference—there is almost 
no influential opposition to ratifica- 
tion. The N. Y. Tribune is within 
the bounds of truth when it says 
that “if the tone of the press indi- 
cates the country’s temper, there 
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IT WILL HELP SOME 
—Knott in Dallas News. 





INTANGIBLE RESULTS OF THE CONFEREFNCE 


is practically unanimous agreement 
as to the work of the Washington 
Conference. 


work is overwhelming.” 


It would be difficult to conceive of 
any one act that would do more at 
this time to shake the faith of intel- 4 


ligent people in the American form 
of government than the rejection of 
the treaties by the United States 
Senate. 
economy, national peace, all call for 
their prompt ratification. 


With Pennsylvania sending Crow and Pepper to 
e United States Senate the political menu ap- 
rs complete.—New York Call. 


oad 


Net Results of the Wash- 


ington Conference 


SSUMING at the Senate 
doesn’t “spill the beans,” what 
are the net results of the three 

months of travail at Washington? 

There are intangible as well as 
tangible results. For one thing, the 
self-esteem of the American people, 
badly injured by the events follow- 
ing the war, has been restored. We 
are back in the game and playing a 
stellar rédle. We have reason to be 
pretty well pleased with ourselves 
and we are pleased. 

That is one intangible result, and 
the second is like unto it. The Con- 
ference has created a better spirit 
of cooperation among nations. The 
psychological effect upon the mem- 
bers of the Conference and their at- 
tendants (Japan alone had several 
hundred there) was good. The es- 
sential truth of Kipling’s lines was 
illustrated : 


But there is neither East nor West, Border 
nor Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, 
tho they come from the ends of the 
earth. 


This spirit created by the Confer- 
ence was referred to by Mr. Hughes 
toward the close as “the best thing 


The general demand :4\, 
for the prompt ratification of its gm 


National pride, national a - 





—Kirby in New York World. 


about it.” It was still more strik- 
ingly referred to by Baron Kato, of 
Japan, who said: “In Japan we real- 
ized that a new spirit of moral con- 
sciousness had come over the world, 
but we could not bring ourselves 
truly to believe that it had struck so 
deeply into the souls of men until we 
came to Washington. We came and 
we have learned.” Mr. Balfour 
spoke of the results as “far more 
than the most experienced states- 
man had ever dared expect,” add- 
ing, “already confidence has taken 
the place of mistrust.” This same 
spirit extended to the army of 
newspaper men from all parts of 
the globe. “In spite of passing 
frictions of purpose,” says the 
Brooklyn Eagle, “and occasional 
acerbities of speech, the whole spirit 
of the Conference has been one of 
mutual understanding and helpful- 
ness. It is a spirit that has gone 
beyond the agenda.” 

This intangible result, for which 
Mr. Hughes-is largely responsible, 
may prove of far-reaching impor- 
tance to the ‘world. It is certain to 
if the treaties are carried out in the 
spirit in which they were made. 

But the tangible results also are 
important and numerous—far more 
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important, apparently, than even 
Mr. Hughes or any one else hoped 
for. The first of these is the eco- 
nomic result. Scrapping a score or 
more of costly battleships and turn- 
ing them into junk does not look at 
first sight like a highly profitable 
proceeding. It is not, tho it may 
save us something in cost of main- 
tenance. But the saving comes in 
stopping the ambitious programs 
for building ever larger and more 
costly ships in the years to come. 
That deadly race in naval arma- 
ments is to cease for at least 14 
years (the treaty remains in force 
until December 31, 1936, and per- 
haps longer). For instance, in the 
case of the United States, we finish 
two capital ships this year (the Del- 
aware and the North Dakota), but 
we do not lay down another one un- 
til the year 1931, when we may lay 
down two more to be finished in 
1934, to replace three others to be 
scrapped that year. The same thing 
is true of Great Britain. Japan 
lays down one new ship in 1931, 
none before that. 

This is where the economic result 
comes in. And, moreover, no new 
capital ship is to be of more than 
35,000 tons. It shall carry no gun 
larger than 16 inches. No warship 
other than capital ships and air- 
craft carriers shall be built larger 
than 10,000 tons, and it shall not 
carry any gun larger than 8 inches. 
Again, the status quo is to be main- 
tained in the Pacific (north of the 
Equator) in the matter of fortifica- 
tions. This does not apply to Ha- 
waii, but it does apply to Guam and 
the Philippines. The savings in the 
next ten years will run into many 
billions of dollars—two billions for 
this country alone. 

In surveying the other tangible 
results of the Conference, the rela- 
tions between Japan and China are, 
of course, the big central factor. 
One striking fact juts out like a 
promontory. This is that the only 
nation that has, as a result of the 
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Conference, relinquished anything 
it held when the Conference opened 
is Japan. She has relinquished 
Shantung and she has relinquished 
exclusive control in Yap. She has 
relinquished most: of the Twenty- 
one Demands. She has not relin- 
quished her hold in Mongolia and 
Manchuria, but she had that long 
before the Conference met. The 
same is true of Siberia and Sakha- 
lin. But if the Conference has done 
anything at all to alter her position 
in these places, it has been in the 
way of weakening her position in a 
moral sense. She has had to reaf- 
firm her intention to relinquish Si- 
beria—some time. She has had to 
reaffirm her adhesion to the doc- 
trine of the open door even in Man- 
churia and Mongolia, to relinquish 
her exclusive _rights to railroad 
building therefand to assent to 
an international Reference Board 
which may review past as well as 
future infringements of the open- 
door doctrine. She has, moreover, 
relinquished her military alliance 
with Great Britain. What she has 
gained has been (1) a sense of se- 
curity in her own home; (2) free- 
dom from the necessity of compet- 
ing in a costly naval race with the 
United States in which she was sure 
to be left behind; (3) an assurance 
that the grab-game in China played 
by European nations is stopped 
and that she is to retain whatever 
trade advantages her propinquity 
to China fairly entitles her to enjoy. 

It is true that Great Britain 
also relinquishes Wei Hai Wei and 
France stands ready to relinquish 
Kwang-chow-wan; but these are 
minor facts that hardly alter the 
general statement that the only na- 
tion that has really given up any- 
thing is Japan. . 

As for China, it has turned out, 
after all, that she gains much and 
loses nothing. She gets Shantung, 
ports, railway, mines and all, pay- 
ing only for the improvements made 
by Germany and Japan. She gets 





WHAT AMERICA GAINS 


control of her “foreign post offices” 
that were flooding her territory 
with opium. She gets an increase 
in her income through higher duties 
on imports. She gets control of the 
foreign radio stations. She gets 
also some shining promises. that she 
is familiar with about withdrawal 
of foreign troops, removal of trade 
discriminations, and cessation of all 
efforts to create “spheres of influ- 
ence” in her domain. As for the 
Twenty-one Demands, the majority 
of them, and the worst of them, 
have gone definitely into the dis- 
card. Thefirst group of four de- 
mands were about Shantung. They 
are dead. The fourth group, con- 
' sisting of one demand about China’s 
leasing her ports to foreign powers, 
is eliminated by agreements reached 
at Washington. The fifth group of 
seven demands—the worst of them 
all—Japan now definitely renounces. 
Thus twelvé- of the twenty-one are 
gone. 
pertain to Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia, and here Japan stands 
pat on her treaties. 

What China makes out of her 
gains depends chiefly upon herself. 
If she can’t pull herself together 


and establish a government that” 


governs she will make nothing out 
of them.*-Even as the Conference 
closes, news comes that Wu-Pei-Fu, 
Governor of Hunan and Hupeh, is 
moving his troops on Peking to 
check the power which Chang-Tso- 
Lin, war-lord of Mukden, is exert- 
ing over the Peking Government. 
This may mean a new civil war and 
a more chaotic chaos than ever. 
What has America gained and 
lost? She has supplanted the mili- 
tary alliance between Japan and 
Great Britain with the Four-Power 
treaty, which removes a threat and 
an apprehension that seemed to bur- 
den many minds. She gains eco- 
nomically from the naval holiday. 
She gets control of her cable line at 
Yap. She sees her policy of the 
open door in China vastly strength- 


Most of those that are left - 


“some still expect it. 
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ened and Shantung restored to 
China. She has built up a strong 
moral barrier against any sudden 
attack by Japan upon the Philip- 
pines or any other of her posses- 
sions in the Pacific. And she has 
gained enormously in international 
prestige. These are her gains. She 
loses nothing except the power to 
overawe and bully Japan in the 
years to come with the colossal navy 
she was planning to build. She loses 
also a certain amount of isolation 
which seems very dear to some and 
which is confounded by them with 
independence and power. (Note 
the cartoon from the N. Y. Eve- 
ning Journal showing the American 
eagle dragged down to a watery 
grave as the ships are scrapped.) 

One thing that neither America 
nor the rest of the world gains as a 
result of the Conference is a new 
Association of Nations to supplant 
the League of Nations. How any 
one could have,expected it, with all 
the nations -(other than our own) 
represented at Washington bound by 
the League covenant, we cannot see, 
but many did expect it and perhaps 
There may be 
other conferences called for special 

rposes, but an Association of Na- 
tions that will put the League oat 
of business isnot in sight. Says 
Frank H. Simonds: 


“The logic of events at the confer- 
ence which President Harding himself 
convoked makes it clear that there is 
virtually no hope for carrying out his 
party’s plan to form an association of 
nations to take the place of the League 
of Nations. ... 

“No new international pathways have 
been found at Washington. Mr. Hughes 
for the United States has been com- 
pelled to recognize, to accept and to 
bow to European conditions in precisely 
the same fashion as Mr. Wilson. The 
fact has been'disclosed that the main 
obstacle to international association of 
any sort is found in world conditions 
rather than in the weakness of the 
League of Nations or of Mr. Wilson.” 
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The Genoa Conference 


and Its Three R’s 


O successful was Mr. Harding’s 
Conference that Mr. Lloyd- 
George wishes to have one. It 

is expected to be the largest and 
most important one ever held. 
Every nation in Europe, except 
Turkey, has been invited to par- 
ticipate, and so have the United 
States, Japan and the South Amer- 
ican States. Forty-five invitations 
have been sent out by the Supreme 
Council and forty-five acceptances 
are hoped for. That will mean a 
conference, including the consulting 
experts, of 1,000 or more. 

It is called an Economic Confer- 
ence, but, according to Mr. Lloyd- 
George, who inspires it, the first 
point on the agenda will be peace— 
“a general European peace pact.” 
That is taken to mean Russia. 
As China the chaotic was the cen- 
tral problem around which the 
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WHAT GOOD IS IT TO HAVE THE ONLY FOOT- 
BALL IN THE. NEIGHBORHOOD IF WE AREN’T 
ALLOWED TO PLAY? 

—Ding in Springfield Republican. 
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Washington Conference revolved, 
so Russia, also chaotic, will furnish 
the central problem for the Genoa 
Conference. Russia took no part 
in the Versailles Conference, has no 
part in the League of Nations. She, 
with her large army and her hos- 
tile attitude toward all the rest of 
Europe, and her total financial and 
industrial collapse, makes it more 
difficult for other nations to reduce 
their armies, restore the channels 
of commerce and balance their 
hudgets. 

Russia, therefore, has been in. 
vited and has indicated her accep. 
tance. But how can Russia’s dele. 
gates be admitted without recog. 
nizing the Soviet Government that 
sends them? The answer seems to 
be they can’t. So conditions have 
been attached to the invitation. 
The conditions are that foreigners 
who furnish capital to restore Rus- 
sia must “have a certitude that 
their property and their rights will 
be respected” and have assurance 
of “the impartial execution of 
all commercial or other contracts.” 
Then it is stated: “If with a view 
to assuring the necessary condi- 
tions for the development of the 
commerce of Russia the Russian 
Government claims official recogni- 
tion, the allied Governments can- 
not accord this recognition unless 
the Russian Government accépts 
the preceding conditions.” So that 
the Genoa Conference at the very 
outset involves the far-reaching 
question of the recognition of the 
Soviet Government. If Lenin says, 
“I accept the conditions,” and 
sends delegates, is that all that is 
necessary? Apparently it is, ac- 
cording to the form of invitation. 
This is one of the points that 
caused Briand’s downfall. Poin- 
caré, his successor, demands that 
some definite guarantees be fur- 
nished other than Lenin’s and 
Trotzky’s promise before the So- 
viet Government is recognized. 

There are two other points Poin- 





LENIN AND THE GENOA CONFERENCE 


caré insists on. One is that there 
must be no interference with exist- 
ing treaties. If the Genoa Confer- 
ence is to provide for the economic 
reconstruction of Europe, it must 
not do it by tearing the peace 
treaty of Versailles to pieces, going 
behind the Reparations Commis- 
sion instituted by that treaty and 
undoing its work. Another point 
is that in this international con- 
ference of European nations the 
League of Nations must be called 
upon to play an important rdéle, or 
it will be discredited. What Poin- 
caré has in mind apparently is 
that the secretariat of the League 
should have charge of the making 
of arrangements for the Confer- 
ence, the keeping of the records 
and administration of the details of 
management. 

Each of these three points seems 





to us eminently reasonable and |g 


sane, and the idea conveyed in the 
newspaper dispatches that France 
in making them is again kicking 
over the pail of milk is unjustified. 
As ex-Judge Alton B. Parker says, 
in a special report on Russia 
adopted by the National Civic Fed- 
eration, “official recognition would 
give Lenin permanent and legal 
title to all the undeveloped wealth 
that Russia contains and would de- 
liver all that vast treasure and the 
present credits which might be 
based upon it to the uses of Bol- 
shevism.” To do this on the mere 
word of acceptance of Lenin 
would be absurd. 

On the second point, France has 
a right to be cautious. The con- 
stant reopening of the Reparations 
question means constant delay by 
Germany in living up to the terms 
imposed upon her. The proposal 
is now made by the English econ- 
omist, John Maynard Keynes, in 
his new book, “A Revision of the 
Treaty,” that the amount of Repa- 
ration decided upon by the Commis- 
sion and assented to by the Ger- 
man Government be whittled down 


OUT OF BALANCE 
—Bronstrup in San Francisco Chronicle. 


to a little more than one-fourth 
the sum and Germany be given 30 
years to pay it! The immediate 
result of the discussion attending 
the calling of the Genoa Confer- 
ence is a note from the German 
Government to the Reparations 
Commission asking to be relieved 
of all cash payments for 1922. 

As to the League of Nations, 
the only reason Lloyd-George pre- 
fers to have the Supreme Coun- 
cil take charge of the Conference 
rather than the League is that 
this might make it easier for the 
United States to send delegates. 
That is probably the reason the 
Supreme Council has been kept in 
existence as long as it has, as a 
concession to the tender feelings at 
Washington.; Just now those feel- 
ings are particularly tender until 
Mr. Harding and Mr. Hughes see 
their treaties safely out of the 
clutches of the Senate and duly 
ratified. It is another illustration 
of the way in which our attitude 
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GRAVE ROBBERS 
—McCay in New York American. 


toward the League is hempering 
the efforts of Europe to get on her 
feet again. Poincaré wishes to see 
the Supreme Council ended and the 
affairs of Europe adjusted in the 
usual way, with the help of the 
League in matters calling for other 
than diplomatic parleys. Who can 
blame him? 

The economic plight of Europe 
is appalling and the Genoa Con- 
ference will have a desperate sit- 
uation to consider. The first and 
all-important thing is that the Gov- 
ernments “balance their budgets” 
—that is to say, cut down their 
outgoes to less than their incomes. 
Even in Great Britain the expendi- 
tures are a million dollars a day 
more than the receipts, and, ac- 
cording to Lloyd-George, there is 
more unemployment and suffering 
than at any other time since the 
Napoleonic wars. The budget for 
France for 1922 does not balance 
by 21% billion francs, and her army 
and navy are still costing her 4% 
billion francs (being far less, at 
that, than ours are costing us). 
Her circulating medium has been 
inflated from 6 billion francs just 
before the war to about 40 billions. 


Germany’s treasury is going be- 
hind 6 billion marks a month, not 
taking account of the reparations, 
and her circulating medium has 
been expanded from 5. billion 
marks to 108 billions, with a float- 
ing debt besides of 245 billions. 
Poland, which established her na- 
tional currency in 1919, has suc- 
ceeded in two years’ time in ex- 
panding it from 3 billion to 60 
billion marks. The story is worse 
still in Austria, worst of all in 
Russia and bad enough in Italy 
and even in Spain. All continental 
Europe is in much the same slough. 
This inflation has, of course, in- 
creased the costs of living (prices 
mount more swiftly than the cur- 
rency depreciates), rendered the 
rates of exchange in many cases 
impossible, disrupted commerce be- 
tween states and thrown millions 
out of employment. The only way 
to stop it is, first, balance the bud- 
gets, and the first and most neces- 
sary step to that achievement is to 
decrease governmental expenses, 
especially those for armaments. 
The disease is a desperate one, 
but there is nothing mysterious in 
it that defies diagnosis. What the 
Genoa Conference is wanted for is 
to find the remedy. 

The remedies suggested are not 
particularly convincing. Keynes’s 
remedy is to revise the Versailles 
Treaty and lop off three-fourths of 
the reparation Germany is required 
to pay. That would be a wonderful 
help—to Germany. Another rem- 
edy is for the big creditor nations 
like the United States and Great 
Britain to remit all the debts con- 
tracted to them during the war. In 
that case Great Britain would lose 
but little, as her loans and her bor- 
rowings are nearly equal. We 
would lose all that is owed to us 
(about 10 billions) and gain noth- 
ing (except indirectly), and all the 
other nations would gain. Vander- 
lip’s remedy is for us to keep the 
debts standing, call for Europe to 





How MANY BOoNUs BILLS ARE To COME? 


pay the interest, and use the pay- 
ments as a big revolving fund with 
which to establish a huge interna- 
tional bank in Europe for financing 
the restoration of European indus- 
try. He does not make it clear 


how Europe, with her unbalanced | z 


budgets, is going to contrive to pay 
the hundreds of millions of inter- 
est due annually on our loans. 











Russia, Reparation, Reconstruc- & 


tion—those are the three R’s the 
Genoa Conference will have to 
wrestle with. Compared with 
them, the problems of the Wash- 
ington Conference seem now to 
have been very easy. 

The young Prince of Wales, probably by this 
time having picked up some American slang, may 


describe his visit to India by saying, “It was a 
riot.”—New York Sun. 


oo 


Billions for a Bonus 
EPORTS from Washington in- 


dicate a strong likelihood that 
the bill for “adjusted com- 
pensation”—what is known as the 
Bonus bill—will be passed at this 


session. Only about a dozen Sen- 
ators are willing to go on record in 
opposition, one-half of the number 
being Democrats and one-half Re- 
publicans. “The bill,” says the 
N. Y. Times correspondent, “unless 
there is an unexpected change, will 
pass both houses by overwhelm- 
ing majorities.” The “unexpected 
change,” it is evident, will be 
wrought, if at all, by two influences, 
namely, the flood of protests which 
is said to have been started by 
chambers of commerce and business 
men’s organizations and by the dif- 
ficulties found in agreeing upon 
plans for raising the money. For 
adjusted compensation, as estimated 
by Secretary Mellon, will cost in 
cash in the next two years the sum 
of “at least” 850 million dollars, and 
the probable ultimate cost is placed 
at 3,330 millions, with a possible 
maximum of 5,250 millions. 

But that may be very far from 


DOOMED WITH THE SHIPS 
—Williams in N. Y. Evening Journal. 


being the end of it. The plea the 
advocates of the bonus make is that 
the soldiers received but a dollar a 
day for their services while civilians 
who stayed at home were getting 
ten dollars a day. (The soldiers 
also received board, lodging and 
clothing, but that fact does not seem 
to figure in the comparisons.) Now 
the pending Bonus bill grants to each 
man who went overseas $1.25 for 
each day of his service and to other 
soldiers $1.00 a day. This would 
make the comparison with civilians 
stand: $10.00 a day to $2.25 and 
$2.00 a day. Evidently if the idea 
of justice that underlies the Bonus 
bill is to be realized we must not 
stop there. When the soldiers have 
spent this bonus there must be an- 
other, and another, and another, un- 
til at least half a dozen bonuses 
equally large shall have brought 
about something like an equality of 
compensation. This would require 
the expenditure not of 3,330 millions 
but of 18 billions. If the justice of 
the pending bill is conceded, it is 
hard to see how the justice of sub- 
sequent bills can be denied. 

The officers of the American Le- 
gion, which is the body responsible 
for the present bill, contemplate 
that the soldiers who are not in 
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need of the bonus they receive can 
be persuaded to turn over the money 
to the Legion itself, to constitute 
a large revolving fund to be used 
for the future benefit of needy mem- 
bers. If their plan is realized, it 
will mean that the Legion will be 
immensely strengthened with a re- 
volving fund of perhaps one hun- 
dred million dollars—maybe much 
more. There will be nothing to pre- 
vent the Legion from making fur- 
ther demands upon the Treasury in 
behalf of the soldiers, and backing 
them up with a power far greater 
than it now possesses. “I believe,” 
says Senator Pepper, “that the 
enactment of this measure’—the 
Bonus bill—“would prove to be the 
foundation for an enormous super- 
structure alike burdensome to the 
taxpayers and discreditable to 
American manhood.” 

It is worth while considering what 
the nation has done and is doing 
The 
paid 


in the way of compensation. 


second-class private was 
































COMPANY FOR DINNER AND NOT EVEN A 
CAN OF SARDINES IN THE PANTRY 
—Ding in Chicago Post. 
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$30.00 a month, in addition to his 
food, clothing, shelter and medical 
attention. (The first-class private 
received more, the non-commis- 
sioned officer considerably more and 
the officers very considerably more.) 
He was given physical training and 
a certain amount of mental and 
technical training, all of which 
ought to have added something to 
his vocational value. In addition, if 
he was married and had depen- 
dents, additional sums were paid to 
them. He had the privilege of in- 
surance at rates far less than civil- 
ians could obtain, and the insurance 
privilege has continued. There is 
still in force insurance to the 
amount of 314 biliion dollars on 
600,000 ex-service men. When mus- 
tered out, each enlisted man re- 
ceived a bonus of $60.00. (In our 
Civil War the soldier was paid 
$11.00 a month at first, $16.00 a 
month at the last, and this in de- 
preciated currency, and it was 25 
years before a service pension—for 
the uninjured man—was provided.) 
In addition the Government to-day 
is paying one million dollars a day 
“directly into the hands of the ex- 
service man or his dependents’— 
we quote from a statement by Col. 
C. R. Forbes, director of the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau. Hospital care and 
treatment are being provided with- 
out cost, including board and lodg- 
ing, to 30,000 ex-service men, at a 
cost to the Government of 60 mil- 
lion dollars a year; vocational train- 
ing to 100,000 disabled men, at a 
cost of 30 million dollars a year, and 
treatment to 20,000 men outside 
hospitals. In addition, according to 
Colonel Forbes, 305,000 compensa- 
tion claims have been allowed and 
over 300 million dollars paid out on 
them. There are now on file 1,200,- 
000 such claims and they are com- 
ing in at the rate of 1,000 a day. 
Still further, every honorably dis- 
charged soldier and sailor, of the re- 
cent war or any prior war, has a 
right under the law to a permanent 





THE BONUS AND THE TREASURY 


place in any of the National Sol- 
dier’s Homes, if he becomes incapa- 
citated to support himself, and to 22 
live there at Government expense ~ 
for the rest of his life. 


These are the compensations the BG Agee 
Federal Government has already gh 


provided. They are, of course, inde- 7 


pendent of the provisions, costing 


many more millions of dollars, made , 


aay ©) 


by the State Governments. New 


York State alone has voted a bonus igo: 


to the soldiers of $10.00 for each. 
month of service, up to 25 months, 
and is now facing the prospect of a 
direct State tax of 40 million dollars 
to raise the funds required. 

These are some of the facts per- 
tinent to the Bonus bill. Other facts, 
pertaining to the condition of the 
federal treasury, are given by Sec- 
retary Mellon: A Federal debt 
amounting to 231% billion dollars, of 
which 61% billions fall due within 
the next 16 months; a deficit in sight 


for this year of 24 million dollars, 
and for the coming year of 167 mil- 
lions, with a possible addition of 112 


millions more. “For the first time 
in our history,” says the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, “‘ex-soldiers are press- 
ing for an immediate wholesale pen- 
sion bill for young and strong men, 
many of them well-to-do or rich, at 
a time when the Government cannot 
meet its obligations without a crush- 
ing system of taxation.” . 

Now it is, of course, true that 
paying the soldiers a bonus of one 
billion or three billions does not 
mean an economic drain upon the 
country of that amount. The wealth 
of the country is not impaired to 
anything like that extent, for the 
money itself remains in circulation. 
“This wealth,” as the Springfield 
Republican observes, “will not be 
destroyed unless unfortunately the 
recipients waste it; but in any event 
it will be invested or spent in this 
country. It is also true that such 
an amount as goes into land recla- 
mation, as provided in one of the op- 
tions of the bill, may prove a profit- 


SLIPPERY GRADE 
—Pease in Newark News. 


able investment for the country in 
years to come. To this extent, there- 
fore, the Commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Hanford MacNider, is 
right when he says: 


“T think adjusted compensation would 
be a great- economic benefit, because 
these veterans are not going to squan- 
der their money even if they take a 
cash bonus. Many of them will elect to 
take the farm or loan aid, land settle- 
or paid-up insurance, so that the money 
will be spent for houses and farms. 
That will add to the prosperity of the 
country.” 


That part of the bonus which goes 
directly into land projects may add 
to our eventual prosperity in years 
to come, but that fact will not dimin- 
ish the burden imposed upon the 
country now. The permanent eco- 
nomic loss will come from the dis- 
turbance to industry and commerce 
that ensues. For before the bonus 
can be paid it must first be ex- 
tracted from the people by taxation, 
and that means, temporarily at 
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least, an increase in the overhead 
expenses of all business, an in- 
crease in living expenses, and an ir- 
remediable waste in the expense of 
collecting and disbursing the taxes 
and in such cessation of industrial 
effort as may ensue among recip- 
ients of the bonus. If a bonus to 
four million soldiers would, as 
Commander MacNider thinks, be a 
great economic benefit, why would 
a bonus to 108 millions of citizens 
not be a vastly greater economic 
benefit? Why not make ourselves 
all rich by the quick and easy way 
of voting unlimited bonuses all 
around? 

The chief journalistic support 
for the bonus comes from the 
Hearst papers (there were New 
York soldiers who by vote declined 
a reception on their return because 
Hearst was on the reception com- 
mittee) and the Chicago Tribune, 
which had almost as bad a war 
record at one time as Hearst had. 
The Tribune argues that the bonus 
will relieve much pressing distress, 
help many men to become self-sup- 
porting, remové ‘a dangerously 
growing sense of‘resentment, and 
mean an improvement in national 
morale which will reflect itself in 
an improved business morale. The 
Hartford Courant also argues for 
the bonus but admits that “if the 
uniformed dudes who wore their 
nice clothes every day to their desks 
at Washington get into it, to that 
extent it will be a farce.” The 
Wichita Eagle wants to see a bonus 
paid for by putting back the sur- 
taxes on income. But the general 
chorus of newspaper comment is 
strongly against the bonus as a 
measure which, if it is passed, will 
be passed because of political 
cowardice. Here is a sample ut- 
terance from the Louisville Courier 
Journal: 


“A bounty based upon mere service 
is merely a sordid gratuity that com- 
mercializes patriotism. The moment 
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this practice is begun the country will 
be plunged into extravagance limited 
only by political capacity to raid the 
Federal treasury. Once granted, the 
soldier bonus would set a precedent 
that would be repeated again and again. 
In a few years amounts far exceeding 
those now asked would be insisted upon 
by able-bodied veterans of the late war. 
Politicians seeking votes would fall 
ready victims to this clamor, as they 
have fallen victims to it in days still 
vividly recollected. The time to resist 
the thing is now, not later.” 


The Newark News talks to the 
same effect: 


“The utter recklessness that is 
evinced by both parties in Congress as 
to the bonus is appalling. If its effect 
were really to ameliorate the condition 
of helpless men, not a word could be 
said against it. Actually the bonus is 
devised as a Congressional tip to some 
four million voters, by many of whom 
it is regarded as insolence. As a pro- 
posed bribe to a large element of the 
electorate it constitutes a national scan- 
dal.” 


While the N. Y. Evening World 
is willing to see a bonus granted 
if only it is raised by restoring 
beer and light wines and putting 
a tax on them, the morning World 
is strenuously against the bonus 
principle and says that “there is 
nothing to choose between the two 
parties in the reckless and unsound 
course on which they have entered. 
The Democrats are just as deep in 
the scheme as the Republicans, and 
from precisely the same motives. 
Both parties are prepared to vote 
away billions of dollars because 
they expect shortly to be paid in 
votes. No amount of hypocrisy can 
cover up their real purpose.” 

“Adjusted compensation!” ex- 
claims Senator Borah, one of the 
few Senators fighting the bonus bill 
in the open, “Compensation for what 
—for service when the country is 
in peril, for defeating the erilemy? 
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How can men be compensated for 
such service?” 

There is but one answer to such a 
question. There is but one adequate 
compensation for the man who goes 
through what many of our soldiers 
had to go through, and that is the 
fact that the homes of their coun- 
try were successfully defended 
against violation, the rights and 
liberties of its citizens were pre- 
served, its institutions and its honor 
kept inviolate. God pity the young 
man who went through the hell 
some of our men went through, 
God pity the young man who re- 
turned maimed and crippled for 
life, if he cannot feel that the suc- 

It’s getting harder to railroad legislation through 


Congress now that they have installed the bloc 
system.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


Ireland already is face to face with the problem 
of what to do with her ex-president.—Nashville 
Southern Lumberman, 


Any doubt that Ireland is a free state is now 
removed. Its Government is confronted with a 
peo of a general railroad strike.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


What Japan objects to is the “Sha’n’t” in Shan- 
tung.—Providence Journal. 
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cess of the cause for which he 
fought, the victory of the nation of 
which he is a part and the glory of 
the flag that is his as well as ours 
is not an adequate compensation; 
for if he cannot find adequate com- 
pensation in that fact, then he will 
never find it, no matter how many 
bonuses he may receive. That was 
the feeling with which, we believe, 
most of them went to the war and 
that is the feeling with which, as 
we also believe, most of them would 
go forth to another war to-morrow 
if their country needed them. It 
will be a great misfortune if either 
we or they, in the wrangle over a 
bonus, forget that. 


The Chinese feel that the much-talked-of ope, 
door should bear the word “Exit” in several foreig: 
languages.—Chicago Post. 


There is something in the theory that the worlé 
is flat. It is flat on its back, but is going to turn 
over.—Toledo Blade. 


The Germans should get credit tor starting this 
scrapping of warships.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Soviet Rassia claims to be something more than 
a “provisional’’ government, but the hungry pea- 
sants have not found this out.—New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 





PERSONAL QUALITIES OF THE 
NEW POPE 


HYSICALLY big and endowed 
with unusually long legs and 
arms, Achille Cardinal Ratti, 

who has just ascended the pontifical 
throne as Pius XI., has long been 
celebrated for muscular strength. 
Anecdotes in the Giornale d'Italia 
might lead one to infer that the 
new Pope is a Hercules, for when 
he was approaching the age of sixty 
he astonished the porters in War- 
saw by carrying through the streets 
with ease a huge valise under the 
weight of which a couple of young 
men went through the motions of 
staggering in the well-known fash- 
ion of Polish porters who expect a 
lavish fee. In his agitated Warsaw 
period he thought nothing of rush- 
ing between belligerents who, on 


one occasion at least, came to fisti- 
cuffs in his presence, only to dis- 
cover that the priest could, unaided, 
put them out of the room with per- 
fect ease. 

The present sovereign pontiff, ac- 
cording to the Corriere della Sera, 
ascribes his unusual vigor to open- 
air exercize, to his persistence in 
walking when most men would ride, 
to his well-known delight in moun- 
tain climbing, to the extreme regu- 
larity and abstemiousness of his 
mode of life; but he seems to have 
come from a stock noted for its 
longevity and muscular develop- 
ment, and his grandmother, says 
one genealogy, exceeded a hundred 
years at the time of her death. The 
Ratti have for the past few genera- 
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tions been in humble circumstances, 
subsisting by manual labor. The tra- 
dition of physical prowess is defi- 
nitely established among them, and 
the Pope’s father is affirmed by the 
Italian paper to have amazed the 
inhabitants of Rogeno when a youth 
by hurling great stones high in the 
air and catching them with ease as 
they descended. This father is said 
to have vehemently opposed the “vo- 
cation” of the little Achille, who, he 
thought, ought to become a lawyer. 
This impression of the boy’s apti- 
tudes appears to have been based 
less upon his fluency—for Ratti was 
sententious and epigrammatical as a 
pulpit orator and not brilliant or 
eloquent—than upon his originality 
in seeing distinctions and drawing 
inferences, his logical tendency, his 
clarity in argument, his patience in 
conveying an idea from his own 
mind to another. It occasioned his 
father no little chagrin, therefore, 
when this promising member of the 
somewhat large family of children 
was handed over to a parish priest 
in the little town of his- birth 
and committed to the religious life. 
“Poor child!” sighed the elder Ratti, 
“T would grieve less at his funeral.” 
The newspapers of Milan, to which 
the Archbishop was for a_ brief 
period a stormy topic, observe that 
to the day of his death the father of 
the present Pope could never recon- 
cile himself to the “waste” of his 
son’s career. This regret seemed 
reasonable enough from the merely 
worldly point of view, for not until 
recent years did Achille Ratti 
emerge from the ranks of the 
priesthood and attain episcopal 
rank. He was steeped in such pov- 
erty that his sister sewed on his 
buttons and saw to his washing. 
His long obscuration is ascribed 
in the Milan paper, to which we are 
indebted for this study, to his dis- 
concerting frankness, to his lack of 
tact, as Italian diplomats under- 
stand the term, and to a somewhat 
impatient attitude towards the di- 
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lettante scholarship too character- 
istic, he fears, of Italian seminaries. 
His somewhat sudden and rather 
brief irruption into pontifical di- 
plomacy was not the success one 
might fancy it to have been from 
the eulogies bestowed upon him by 
his champions in the press. Indeed, 
if we may believe the more candid 
Milan dailies, there were ecclesias- 
tics in the Polish capital who. did 
not relish the tone adopted by the 
Pope’s envoy when broaching such 
themes as the number of baptisms 
in some of the parish churches, the 
attendance at masses and the de- 
cline in religious schools. The Po- 
lish prelates thought, on the other 
hand, that he made too many con- 
cessions to the peasant party, which 
sought to settle the land problem 
in the rough and ready style of the 
French. revolutionary Jacquerie. 
Those were his stormy days—a li- 
brarian dragged from his manu- 
scripts and his emendations of 
Greek and Latin texts to the up- 
roarious Warsaw of the original 
Bolshevists. He was more than 
once the solitary mute in a room 
filled with howling men shaking 
fists at one another. Perhaps his 
failure in Warsaw was foredoomed. 

Ratti, in his Milanese days, we 
must remember; was a: hard-work- 
ing parish priest as well as a scholar 
and a writer, whose mountain 
climbing, quoit throwing and _bil- 
liard playing—for he has handled a 
cue—were never more than relaxa- 
tions, altho occasionally arduous 
ones. He was austere to the Poles 
and a trifle Puritanical in his atti- 
tude towards their esthetic concep- 
tion of the spiritual life. It would 
be a misconception of the new Pope, 
therefore, to conceive of him as a 
diplomatist in temperament, in 
training or in method. In flat con- 
tradiction of what has been said 
outside of his own country, the 
Italian press dwells upon his un- 
bending attitude in all matters of 
principle, upon his forthrightness 





HE SPEAKS SIX MODERN LANGUAGES 





THE NEW SOVEREIGN PONTIFF OF THE HOLY ROMAN CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLIC CHURCH 

His Holiness Pius XI., until the last conclave known as Achille Cardinal Ratti, is dark-eyed, swarthy 

and of athletic build and appearance, despite his sixty-three or four years. He is a capable linguist, 

speaking six modern languages and knowing well four ancient ones. In his somewhat austere concep- 

tion of the Christian life, he resembles the late Pius X., but in his fondness for learning he seems more 
like Leo XIII. 
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of speech in the conduct of a ne- 
gotiation, his refusal to yield to 
considerations of expediency. “Per- 
haps,” to quote our contemporary, 
“he is too masculine a nature for 
the feminine temperaments with 
which he is forever in collision.” 
The Milanese got to know him 
very well by sight, for his long legs, 
his athletic instincts and his devo- 
tion to the open air enabled him to 
get over the ground so easily that 
he went everywhere and was seen 
everywhere. He had an immense 
umbrella, 
losing and which everybody knew 
so well that he always got it back. 
He revealed long before his eleva- 
tion to the rank of archbishop his 
well-known disinclination for talk. 
This makes his company a trifle 
monotonous and he does not atone 
for it by proving a particularly good 
listener. It is easy to see that his 
thoughts are far away from the or- 
dinary themes of human discourse. 


He once complained to an intimate 
friend that a Roman Catholic priest 
often feels like a stranger among 
his own people. His favorite topics 


are biblical and scientific. Unlike 
his friend, Cardinal Maffi, he has 
never made a hobby of astronomy, 
but he is well versed in mathematics 
and chemistry without being an ex- 
pert. 

He is accused of discriminating 
against the Italian scholars who 
came to the famous ecclesiastical 
library in Milan while he was in 
control of the collection of manu- 
script treasures. Doctor Ratti, as 
he then was, proved sufficiently in- 
discreet to communicate to a dis- 
tinguished Italian critic his view 
that the state of Biblical scholarship 
among the Italian churchmen is dis- 
graceful. He thought they neglected 
Greek studies far too much and 
that their knowledge of Hebrew 
was inadequate. One charge was 
that he favored the critics who seek 
to prove that Luke and the book of 
Acts were not, despite what gener- 


which he was always. 
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ations of scholars thought, written 
by the same person. In the con- 
duct of the debates provoked by 
these views, Doctor Ratti, says the 
Corriere, defended his position with 
such a wealth of learning and with 
such eagerness to establish the 
truth that his fame spread to the 
Vatican and caused the peasant 
then on the pontifical throne to ask 
who he was. Pius X., however, left 
Ratti among the manuscripts. Not 
until the late Benedict XV. became 
Pope did Ratti’s mentality achieve 
the recognition it deserved. Ratti, 
moreover, was somewhat discred- 
ited in the eyes of the peasant Pope 
by his toleration of Abbé Loisy, 
whose writings were based in part 
upon study of the manuscripts to 
which Doctor Ratti allowed him ac- 
cess. The Biblical studies of the 
French priest proved so “modern- 
ist” that Ratti, who befriended him 
at one time, seemed long under a 
cloud. Italian papers incline to 
bestow upon Pius XI. epithets that 
suggest the tempestuous and the 
mighty, as if, to quote the Milan 
daily again, he had caught some- 
thing from the hugeness, the bold- 
ness and the hardness of the moun- 
tain rocks he loves. 

Something of a tempest in Italian 
politics seemed to precede his elec- 
tion. On the very day the Cardinals 
were immured in the Sistine Chapel 
the Italian Premier, Bonomi, was 
forced to resign as a result, so the 
dispatches state, of his too concilia- 
tory relations with the Vatican. 
The anti-clerical organs of Europe 
profess to be amused over Bonomi’s 
assumption of condescension to the 
papal power, whereas the fact has 
been, according to the Kreuz-Zei- 
tung, that the State has continued to 
exist only because the Church toler- 
ated it. There has not been a time 
since the close of the war, according 
to some European dailies, that the 
late Pope could not have put an end 
to the existence of the Italian Gov- 
ernment by giving the signal. 





FLASHES FROM 


MANY MINDS 


Significant Sayings 


“As for opportunities, there are ten to- 
day for every one there was sixty years 
ago.”—John D. Rockefeller. 


“We dare not trust to our wit for mak- 
ing our house pleasant to our friends, and 
so we buy ice-cream.”—E merson. 


“Commercialized gambling has almost a 
death-strangle grip over the newspapers 
of this country.”—Canon Wm. S. Chase, of 
Brooklyn. 


“I represent the people who want this 
racing news, who like horse-racing and 
betting on horse races. I don’t want all 
the joy taken out of my life.”—H. D. 
Oxnard, Prest. American Beet Sugar Re- 
fining Co. eRe) oe 

“One of the greatest obstacles to the ad- 
vance of truth and progress is the preach- 
ing of 100 per cent. patriotism. The most 
false thing of all about patriotism is its 
demand that it be unqualified and abso- 
lute.”—Prof. H. A. Miller, Oberlin Univ. 


“In profound appreciation of the boll 
weevil and what it has done as the herald 
of prosperity [by diversifying crops], this 
monument is erected.” — Inscription on 
public fountain in Enterprise, Ala. 


“Probably no people on earth have a 
higher standard of morality than the 
Florida Seminoles.”—Recent U. S. Report 
on Seminole Indians. 


“If you cannot go to the theater or dance 
and be religious, it may not be a mark of 
superior spirituality but of some deficiency 
of religious type.”—Rev. Dr. C. K. Miller, 
Hanson Place M. E. Church, Brooklyn. 


“One can govern only with a solid ma- 
jority. It is not enough to have one’s 
speeches applauded.”—Aristide Briand. 


“In the United States we are, in flat de- 
fiance of all our proclaimed principles and 
ideals, building a series of bureaucracies 
that will put to shame the best efforts of 
the government of the Czar of all Russia 
when in the heyday of its glory.”—Nicho- 
las Murray Butler. 


“The money brain is, in the modern 
world, the supreme brain.”—Lord Beaver- 
brook. 


“The Filipinos, if governing themselves 
for the last twenty years, would have had 
as much chance of success as the prover- 
bial celluloid dog would have had of catch- 
ing the asbestos cat in hell.”—Ez-Gover- 
nor-General Forbes. 


“It is almost as difficult to name the con- 
spicuous members of the U. S. Senate as to 
repeat the words of the national anthem.” 
—AMelville E. Stone. 


“We have a natural pride in our country 
and our Americanism, but we leave: it to 
our foreign-born to have the babies.”— 
Health Commissioner Copeland of N. Y. 
City. sohiiccntinbsiy 
“It seems clear that fewer students 
drink alcoholic liquor and fewer students 
drink it to excess than ever before.”— 
Dean of Harvard University. 


“All the money that comes to me goes 
into new industries. I never invest money 
in bonds or anything of the kind.”—Henry 
Ford. pee): 

“There can be no question of restoring 
[in Italy] the temporal power, and I find 
most of the leading Catholics opposed to 
it as tending to weaken the spiritual au- 
thority of the Church.”—N. Y. Times spe- 
cial correspondent in Rome. 


“Men are so difficult! They make the 
real troubles in opera organization. They 
are so small, so petty, so supersensitive.” 
—Mary Garden. 


“I die adoring God, loving my friends, 
not hating my enemies, and detesting su- 
perstition.”—Voltaire, a few hours before 
his death. aasiaaaitalattan 


“It is suicidal for the Government to 
regulate wages and not provide the means 
of getting a full day’s work for a full day’s 
pay.”—Charles M. Schwab. 


“It is my observation, after thirty-four 
years as Vassar physician, that the women 
and girls of to-day are very much healthier 
than those of twenty years ago.”—Dr. 
Elizabeth Thelberg. 


“In many places [in Russia] the people 
are eating dead bodies, but in the Samara 
regions they are beginning to kill one an- 
other.”—Fridtjof Nansen. 
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Dr. Frank Crane’s 
Editorials 


The Conference Habit 


F the Disarmament Conference 

did nothing else for us, it at least 

coined a phrase, “The Confer- 
ence Habit.” 

The conference habit, more than 
any particular conference or any 
series of conferences, is what is 
going to save the world’s bacon. 

For all that the world needs is to 
get together. This is what is needed 
internationally precisely as it is 
what all other human affairs need, 
whether national, local, industrial, 
artistic or moral. 

There is but one salvation for the 
human race—it is to learn team 
play. 

Human beings have found out 


how to get along by cunning, force 


and the like. Our great problem 
now is to learn how-to get along 
with each other, which we cannot do 
without the grace of God and the 
consummation of evolution, which 
two things probably mean the same. 

It is something to have gotten into 
the way of talking things over. We 
do not realize the social value of 
speech. Words not only make war 
but they can prevent war. 

Whatever is dumb is dangerous. 

This is so because when a man is 
dumb we do not understand him, 
and what we do not understand we 
dislike. 

The various languages of the 
world are strongholds of provincial- 
ism and prevent man from getting 
together. 

Not the least significant fact of 
the Disarmament Conference was 
that everybody spoke English, ex- 
cept the French. 

When a man will talk we can find 
out something about him. We get 
to know him even if he lies. Any- 


thing is better than dumbness. For 
if he will not talk we simply invest 
him with the evils of our imagina- 
tion. 

It has been said that we do not 
love people but that we love our 
ideals about them. This is not true. 
People are intrinsically lovely. If 
we knew everybody perfectly we 
should love them all. It is when we 
do not know people that we imagine 
all sorts of reasons for hating them. 

The deepest root-cause of -war is 
unacquaintance. 

We drivel hostility toward: the 
Japanese, we detest the British, we 
despise the French, and we curse the 
Germans, all principally because we 
do not know them. 

Germany would never have begun 
the last war if it had understood the 
rest of the world. It was so locked 
up in crazy nationalism that it 
bristled with hates, and hate is al- 
ways blind. 

The word “internationalism”’: is 
not a happy term. World con- 
sciousness sounds better. And we 
are only going to struggle out of the 
war zone of thought as we clamber 
up into the plane of world conscious- 
ness. 

Toward this many cosmic forces 
are pushing. 

First, and greatest, perhaps, is the 
genius of Christianity, the whole 
ethics of which are based not upon 
one nation but upon humanity, and 
the whole effect of which is grad- 
ually to break down the barriers be- 
tween races. 

Then comes commerce, which uni- 
fies mankind in the realm of busi- 
ness as religion tends to unify it in 
the realm of thought. 

The intelligent optimist, there- 
fore, has sufficient warrant for ex- 
pecting the end of war in the not 
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distant future by the only means 
which will ever end war, that is to 
say, by the development of a world 
consciousness, by “The Conference 
Habit.” 

oo 


France in the Air 


IR traffic is in all the heat and 
A vigor of adolescence. 

It is growing faster than 
any department of human activity. 
Altho this claim perhaps might be 
disputed by the progress mankind 
is making in chemistry, in elec- 
tricity and in biology. 

And the French are maintaining 
their place among the races of Eu- 
rope as pioneers in progress. 

A little outside the gates of Paris 
is the air field called Le Bourget. 
This is the central station from 
which most of the international air 
lines radiate. 

The statistical report of Le Bour- 
get for 1921 illustrates the enor- 
mous strides made by French com- 
mercial aviation during the year. 

French airplanes fly regularly 
several times a day from Paris to 
London. The service is safe, com- 
fortable, rapid, and costs no more 
than travel by land and water. 

Besides this, airplanes fly from 
Le Bourget to Brussels, to Amster- 
dam, to Havre, to Strasbourg, to 
Prague and to Warsaw. 

During 1921 the above - named 
lines carried 13,369 passengers, 
which was double the number car- 
ried the previous year. 

The seasons make little matter, 
as 359 passengers were carried dur- 
ing the month of December. 

From Le Bourget in Christmas 
week, in 1921, 207 voyagers went by 
airship, compared with 25 in the 
same week in 1920. 

There is an air service also from 
France to Africa, linking Toulouse 
with Dakar. . 

Air traffic in Germany is also in- 
creasing rapidly. 
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The Rumpler Company, in its an- 
nual report for 1921, shows 1,244 
passengers, and 7,500 Ibs. of mail 
were carried on the firm’s airplanes 
between Berlin and Augsburg, in 
Bavaria, during eight months of the 
year. These air lines discontinue 
from October to March on account 
of adverse weather conditions. 

It does not take the son of a 
prophet to predict with confidence 
that in ten years from now the 
vision of Tennyson will be sur- 
passed, and the purple twilight will 
be filled with the fluttering wings of 
the navies of the world. 

If only the nations will have wis- 
dom enough to make these navies 
the argosies of commerce, the shut- 
tles weaving the severed strands of 
the world’s nationalities into one 
fabric of unity. 

It will certainly be a different 
world when there is a regular air 
service between Rome and Constan- 
tinople, between Paris, Petrograd 
and Moscow, between Tokio and 
Peking, and from the Cape to Cairo. 

The arguments of those forward- 
looking minds who insist upon the 
superiority of the claims of hu- 
manity over the claims of patriot- 
ism, may be successfully resisted by 
the Chauvinists. The physical ar- 
gument of commerce and of inven- 
tive progress has behind it the con- 
viction of destiny and cannot for 
long be resisted. 


o0 


Permanent Wave 


WAS thinking, said Herve Lau- 

wick, of the courage of women. 

Men want to conquer, Women 

want to please. And it takes more 

heroism sometimes to do the latter 
than the former. 

A woman friend of mine was just 
telling me of her visit to one of these 
Paris beauty parlors. 

There she saw an old woman un- 
dergoing the tortures of the damned 
in order to look pretty. 
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She was getting a permanent 
“undulation,” one guaranteed to 
last a year. 

I should think once a year would 
be enough. 

My friend arrived at the parlor 
ahead of time. She was asked to 
wait. The professor was “oper- 
ating.” 

That was the word they used— 
“operating.” Beside his perform- 
ance a surgical operation was mild. 

The patient was in a chair. She 
was a fat and rich American of 
some fifty summers. 

The professor was dancing around 
her with combs, brushes, pins, 
pincers and electric contrivances 
enough to run an automobile fac- 
tory. 

At first, while my friend waited 
in the adjoining room and the door 
was shut, she thought by the sounds 
she heard that surely some one was 
being murdered. Screams, groans 
and prayers alternated with whin- 


ing like a puppy and squeaking like 


a pig. 
When the door opened she saw 


the victim. She was a sight. She 
had collapsed into an armchair. 
Her hair was all in little spindles 
that stuck out from her head like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

Between her tears and sobs and 
hairbunches she was munching a 
sandwich and drinking a cup of tea. 

The séance had begun at nine in 
the morning, and it was now half 
past one in the afternoon. 

The professor was fanning her 
with napkins, the girl assistants 
were rubbing the back of her neck, 
and a boy was bringing more sand- 
wiches. 

It was an hour still before she was 
“finished.” 

Then she came out, smiling and 
radiant and triumphant. 

She looked like a horse and buggy. 

My friend said she gazed at her 
with admiration. 

What mere man would undergo 
such agony just—to please? 
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Voltaire, in his “Candide,” wrote 
a terrible sentence. 

“Cunegonde did not know that 
she had grown ugly; nobody had 
told her.” 

Cunegonde probably lived out her 
days in peace—without a permanent 
undulation. 

oad 


Laughter in Heaven 


“ UMOR,” says Max Eastman, 
H in his book “The Sense of 
Humor,” “is of all things 
most unlike religion. It fills a sim- 
ilar function in our moral economy, 
relieving us of the intolerable poign- 
ancy of our- individual wills. But 
it does this by a simple emotional 
mitigation, whereas religion seems 
to require a great and heavy proc- 
ess of the heart.” 

He further explains that the mys- 
tic gets rid of the trouble caused 
by failures and imperfections by be- 
lieving that they are things to be 
endured in the working out of 
God’s will for our perfection; while 
the humorist declares that they are 
funny and accomplishes the same 
thing. 

They both escape the intolerable 
reality of life, but in opposite direc- 
tions. And he concludes that it is 
not surprizing that mystics should 
be lacking in a sense of humor and 
that humorists should not often be 
prayerful. 

Perhaps neither Eastman nor 
any other writer can be blamed for 
understanding religion to be that 
atrabiliar withdrawal from life 
which is about all that the child- 
hood of the world has yet under- 
stood. 

Some day, however, the mind of 
the world is going to grow up, aban- 
don its petulance and realize that 
religion is no other spirit than the 
spirit of life itself, or rather that 
spirit of perfect sanity and health 
in life. 

Perhaps we shall get this notion 
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when Christianity gets back from 
the Orient, that is, when our West- 
ern strained and gloomy thinking 
has been properly mixed with the 
placid maturity of China. 

The Hebrew ideal of perfection, 
and about all the morality we have 
is Hebrew, is segregation or getting 
away from the world, for, as the 
Hebrews were a “chosen people,” 
so the very word “church” means 
“called out.” 

The Chinese idea of perfection is 
poise or balance. 

Half of any doctrine is the man 
who believes it. That is why we 
say our morality is going to be a 
different thing, and probably a more 
healthy thing, when it has expe- 
rienced the reaction of the Orient. 
Then a lot of what we call sanctity, 
but what is nothing more than pure 
fetishism, will have to go, for our 
religion will be so wholesome that 
little children can play games in the 
Holy of Holies. 

Saints will not then be afraid of 
comedians. The mystic shall make 
merry, and the clown shall know 
the life of the spirit. So shall the 
green and immature earth ripen 
and sweeten. 

And in heaven there shall be 
heard the sound of laughter. 


e 


oo 


Negroes 


HE negroes last summer held a 

grand demonstration in New 

York and gave symptoms of 
standing up for their rights. 

The negro has been the most 
wronged figure in history. Com- 
pared to him, the Irishman has 
been, you might say, coddled. 

For some reason he has always 
carried the white man’s burden. 
For the white man is superior. He 
himself admits it. 

White men have even circulated 
the story of Ham, son of Noah, that 
he made fun of his father who had 
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got drunk and kicked off the covers. 
That may not have been nice of 
Ham, but it was hardly serious 
enough to warrant cursing his pos- 
terity for thousands of years. 

Even in white folks’ fiction the 
negro gets the worst of it. Every 
time Robinson Crusoe meets Friday 
in the wilderness it is the black man 
who carries the wood and the white 
man who carries the gun. 

The negroes once lived in Africa, 
a large continent containing a fifth 
or sixth of the earth’s area. There, 
according to the 14 points, they 
ought to have had some say as to 
how they were to be governed. 

They had not. 

They never came over to bother 
the whites; the whites came over to 
bother them. They came as ex- 
plorers, profiteers, slave dealers, 
rum peddlers, government officials 
and missionaries. 

In their native land the negroes 
lived at peace in the bosom of their 
families, under their palm trees, and 
played around in a costume which 
was much more rational for hot 
weather than any kind of clothes 
permitted in New Jersey. 

They had their medicine men who 
chanted their own lingo, even as 
ours talk Latin, and gave powdered 
elephant ears and grasshoppers’ 
knees for bowel complaint, even as 
ours give their more expensive dope, 
and with about the same success. 
At least they all died after a while 
anyhow, even as our forefathers. 

They had their little dances by 
torchlight under the trees, as we 
have our midnight follies atop the 
theater. 

They beat their tom-toms and 
wriggled their tum-tums, as also our 
jazz orchestras perform and our 
young folks shimmy and fox-trot. 

They had their sorcerers and oth- 
ers whom they paid to humbug 
them, even as we have our own 
blatherskites. 

They made war when they were 
hungry and needed food, fun and 
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women. We make war for no rea- 
soon at all, and do not even eat our 
foes. 

It is a wonder Ham has stood for 
his abuse as long as he has. 

He now protests against lynching, 
that is against being hung by ama- 
teurs and not professionals. 


I am for Africa for the Africans, 


Ireland for the Irish, and New 
York for the Jews. 

The negroes are a happy, con- 
tented and lovable people, and have 
as much right to their place in the 
sun, and also in the shade, as white 
folks. 

oda 


Rats 


NE of the greatest enemies of 

the human race is the Rat. 

He is a friend of Dirt, 

which kills more people than gun- 
powder, and an ally, companion and 
carrier of the Microbe, which takes 
of human life the greatest toll of all. 


Rats do not bulk large in the pub- 


lic eye. 

They are nothing new. 
have always been with us. 

They do not attack in the open, 
but skulk in dark places. 

They do no boasting, have no 
propaganda and do not advertize. 
But they keep busy. 

Rats, said Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, destroy as much property 
in England in the course of the 
twelve months as was destroyed by 
submarines around English coasts 
during the war. 

Through the bubonic plague and 
other diseases which they propa- 
gate, Rats will destroy as much hu- 
-man life in a year as was destroyed 
during the war. 

We make much to-do over the dan- 
gers of war and call international 
conferences at Geneva and Wash- 
ington to lay plans to avoid future 
wars. But the devastation wrought 
by our three common foes, the Rat, 
the Fly and the Mosquito, far ex- 
ceeds the havoc of any war. 


They 
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And these three are right on the 
job every minute. 

An International Anti - Vermin 
Congress would be even more to the 
point than a Disarmament Con- 
gress. 

A recent writer described another 
serious count in the indictment 
against the Rat. Dr. Burton Fan- 
ning gives an account of a disease 
of a very grave nature caused by the 
bite of a Rat or of a Ferret that has 
eaten part of a Rat. 

Rat-bite fever, according to Dr. 
Fanning’s report, “has been recog- 
nized in Japan for the last twenty 
years, and 10 per cent. of the cases 
in that country have proved fatal; 
but it is only quite recently that it 
has been identified in this country. 
Fifteen cases have, however, al- 
ready been diagnozed and reported, 
and there can be no doubt that many 
cases have passed undetected. 

“From a fortnight to three weeks 
after the bite of the Rat, sickness 
sets in, and high fever, which keeps 
recurring at intervals of three or 
four days, with swelling of the 
lymph vessels and glands, and a 
red rash over the body, vomiting 
and headache, with emaciation and 
changes in the blood. If unchecked, 
the disease runs on for from three 
to twelve months, incapacitating 
from employment and causing great 
distress, sometimes proving fatal. 
We do not yet know whether, even 
when cured, it may not leave un- 
pleasant consequences behind it.” 

Men have always fought Rats, 
and there seem to be quite as many 
of them as ever. They are as vigor- 
ous, as numerous and as destructive 
as in the days of our grandfathers. 


“We have cursed him in eating and 
cursed him in drinking, 

We have cursed him in coughing and 
sneezing and winking. 

We have cursed him in sitting and 
standing and lying, 

We have cursed him in living and 
cursed him in dying. 
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There never was such a terrible 
curse. 

But what gives rise to no little sur- 
prize 

Is that the rat does not seem a penny 
the worse.” 


oo 


Children’s Games 


HILDREN should be taught 
( } games that are simple and 

that can be played without 
expensive apparatus. 

A good deal of the instruction in 
regard to children’s games is too 
theoretical, hence we submit the fol- 
lowing practical hints, which are 
within the reach of all, rich and 
poor, wise and otherwise. 

Children love to break things. 
There is hardly any sense of moral 
satisfaction keener in the child than 
the pleasure he gets from smashing 
something. The child, therefore, 
should be given access to the china 
closet and occasionally turned loose 
in the parlor with a little red 
hatchet. 

He should not be taught to play 
chess, nor solitaire, as these games 
are too quiet and induce sedentary 
habits. 

He should be provided with fire- 
arms, drums and horns, so that 
early within his little bosom he 
might learn to love war and grow 
up to be a foaming patriot. 

He should be familiar with all 
games which are played by taking 
sides, so that early in him the party 
spirit might be developed and thus 
he might grow up to be a good Re- 
publican or Democrat. 

He should be encouraged to fight 
as much as possible, as everybody 
knows that competition and struggle 
are the basis of a strong character. 

Girls should be allowed to play at 
wearing their mothers’ finery, so 
that when they become grown wo- 
men they can be experts in fashions 
and collectors of jewelry, and thus 
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be able to spend their husbands’ in- 
come. 

Children should be taught to litter 
up the floor, scratch the piano and 
do as they please, thus developing 
in them that strong sense of per- 
sonal liberty which would keep them 
from becoming Prohibitionists. 

A child can get a good deal of 
amusement out of a pair of scissors, 
with which he can cut the cur- 
tains into coupons and reduce his 
mother’s opera cloak to ribbons. 

A nice game for children is called 
“flood.” It consists in turning on 
all the faucets in the bathroom and 
watching the water run out over the 
floor and inundate the entire apart- 
ment. 

A similar simple game is that 
called “rain.” All that is needed is 
to give the child a pitcher of water 
and put him on the balcony. He 
then can pour the water on the 
passers-by. The little darling will 
enjoy this immensely. 

Every effort should be made to 
encourage the precious lammy in 
self-indulgence, for he will have a 
hard enough time when he grows 


up. 

He should not be put to bed at 
regular hours, but always allowed to 
go to sleep in the corner with his 
clothes on. 

A nice game is called “nigger.” 
It consists in finding a little colored 
boy for your white son and his com- 
panions to play with. They can 
drive him out of the yard, they can 
persecute him, tie him up and beat 
him, and thus there can early be de- 
veloped in your darlings that sense 
of race superiority which is so es- 
sential to Anglo-Saxon supremacy. 

By noting these simple points one 
can see that the best children’s 
games are quite simple and need no 
expensive apparatus. By a little in- 
telligent foresight one’s child may 
grow up to be a distinguished blath- 
erskite, and, if he escapes the peni- 
tentiary, he may become one of our 
leading citizens. 
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GENERAL SMUTS TELLS WHY 


IRE- 

LESS 

brought 
word to us, on 
the Kenilworth 
Castle, five days 
out from South- 
ampton to Cape 
Town, that the 
Saxon, which 


WILSON FAILED 


By Mary Hastings Bradley 





N the steamer, on the way to South 
Africa, Carl Akeley’s party, going 
to study gorilla life, found General 
Smuts, Prime Minister of Africa, fresh 
from the Anglo-Irish negotiations. In 
this article Mrs. Bradley, one of Mr. 
keley’s party, tells of conversations 
with the General. He talked freely and 
frankly of America, of Wilson, of 
Africa, of its pygmies and of our race- 
destiny. 


imperial — the 
cropped sugges- 
tion of an im- 
perial—an aqui- 
line nose and 
firmly molded 
mouth and chin. 

It was the face 
of a man who 
has fought and 





had sailed the 


fought hard and 








week before, 


was on fire and putting back for aid. 
August twentieth saw the Kenil- 
worth Castle steaming into Free 
Town harbor, Sierra Leone, where 
the Saxon lay at anchor, the fire un- 


der control, but smoke 
pouring from her black- 
ened port-holes. 

The next morning the 
Kenilworth took all 
possible 
leaving the rest to pa- 
tience and a crippled 
steamer. We took on 
board a distinguished 
company and chief 
among them, conspicu- 
ously tall, erect, mili- 
tary looking, was Gen- 
eral Smuts, returning 
to South Africa from 
England after the Irish 
Peace Conference. 

My first instant im- 
pression was of the sol- 
dier in him, the air of 
authority, of responsi- 
bility, of quick and 
stern decision. I saw 
a strong, dignified face, 
of guarded reserve, 
blue eyes with the keen 
glance of a scout, bushy 
brows, gray hair, a 
closely trimmed yellow- 
gray moustach and 


passengers, 





JAN SMUTS, MAIN- 
STREETER 








is unwearied. It 


had the restraint and thoughtful- 
ness and indomitable tenacity of 
statesmanship, and in everything 
about him was the soundness. and 
vigor of a splendid physique in 


the prime of power. 

I met him a few days 
later. He was in talk 
with Mr..Carl Akeley, 
of the American Mu- 
seum, and I was struck 
with the vividness of 
the general’s interest 
in the scientific objects 
of the expedition and 
the quick, Rooseveltian 
variety of his mind. 

There are no dull 
phrases in General 
Smuts’s conversation. 
He cuts to the heart of 
a subject. His ques- 
tions are incisive and 
direct, his speech is 
vigorous, animated. 
shot with humor. 

Our talk at first was 
about our expedition, 
where we were going, 
of Lake Kivu and the 
pygmies there. 

Later in the after- 
noon he talked inter- 
estedly of America, of 
the problems there, of 
prohibition, immigra- 
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tion, and the women of America, 
their activities, their home life. 

“To succeed, a nation must have 
fine women,” he said, “big, splendid 
women,” and you saw in him the 
strength of his hearty Dutch blood 
and the pride of strong, self-reliant 
ancestry. 

“One looks to America,” he said 
earnestly, and that brought us to 
the Peace Conference and President 
Wilson. 

“He came as God,” he said. 
“The people of Europe were hun- 
gry for good, for the things of the 
spirit. You understand? That was 
the thing he was to them. It was 
the secret of his enormous prestige. 
But no man could do it. It was be- 
yond human power—the passions of 
men that had to be reconciled. I 
was there. My wife and children 
were in Africa, and for six months 
I fought the terms of the peace 
treaty as hard as I could fight. I 
saw much of Wilson and House. I 
know the whole story. But it was 
too much for man to do. Only God 
could do it. I said that one night 
at a meeting. I said, “now is the 
time for the Griqua prayer.” 

He explained that the Griqua is 
a mixed race, some Hottentot, a 
very little white. But they are 
Christians. “Now there was to be 
a battle between the Griqua and the 
blacks the next day and the Griqua 
came to God in prayer. You ought 
to hear it in broken Dutch. But it 
was like this. He told God he had 
often prayed before and been dis- 
appointed. God had failed him. 
Now to-morrow was to be the 
great battle. ‘Blood will flow,’ said 
the Griqua. ‘It will be a terrible 
thing. Now, God, you be there. 
Come yourself. Don’t send your 
Son. This is no place for children. 
Come yourself.’ 

“I told the Peace Conference 
that night, ‘this is the time for 
the Griqua prayer!’ ” 

He laughed, his eyes twinkling. 


His laugh, his humor, is a great’ 
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reason for his success. You can 
see him winning over his opponents, 
heartening his tired soldiers, joking 
with bluff, Dutch farmers. 

“Humor is the saving of us,” he 
declared. “It is the salvation of our 
race.” 

Of Wilson he said again, “he was 
not God, and no one but God could 
have done it—not a mere erring 
mortal like ourselves.” 

I said that I thought in America 
the time had come for the Griqua 
prayer, and the talk went back to 
American problems again. 

“IT am reading ‘Main Street,’” 
said General Smuts, and he asked 
about the truth of the picture it 
drew. He found the doctor in the 
story magnificent, operating away 
with the tools at hand, at night, on 
a farmhouse table; and the wife, 
who escaped from it all, he said, 
did nothing after she got away— 
nothing but talk. He was sure that 
was the conclusion the writer meant 
to draw. 

“*Main Street!’ he said, humor- 
ously. “All my life I have been a 
Main Streeter!” and he chuckled. 
“All Main Streeters, we fellows who 
are trying to get things done—try- 
ing to do something besides talk 
about it—working away with the 
things at hand; and the other fel- 
lows, who would make such a dif- 
ferent world of it if they were 
God, criticizing and tearing away! 
If they.were God—they would make 
a fearful mess of it!” he flung out 
with a-flash of sternness. 

“But the intolerance in Amer- 
ica, tell me about that,” he asked 
very. earnestly. “One hears that in 
America there is a tyranny of pub- 
lic opinion—I see that in ‘Main 
Street,—and that it is killing true 
liberty, the liberty of the individ- 
ual, of self-expression. One must 
have the same way of living as the 
others, the same thought, the same 
belief, or one is hunted out. Is that 
true? That would be terrible.” 

That was a hard thing to answer. 
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I told him that in small places in 
America, as in small places the 
world over, public opinion became 
petty and despotic, for human na- 
ture is human nature wherever you 
find it; but I did not believe it more 
true of America than of any other 
country. And from my own ex- 
perience I knew that in the larger 
groups there is a fine freedom of 
thought and talk and life. 

“That is right,” he said heartily. 
And, again, “One looks to America.” 

But he did not stop with generali- 
ties. “Tell me of yourself — your 
blood — your family — your inheri- 
tance—your life,” he said, and when 
I told him I was of old New England 
descent, “Ah, a Puritan—one of 
those terrible Puritans I read about 
in ‘Main Street’!” he laughed. 

Now I am tired of the simple 
pastime of reviling Puritans. They 
were not fountains of free thought, 
but they were narrow-minded at a 
time when the rest of the world was 
about as broad-minded as a knife 
edge; they struggled and sacrificed 
for what was at the time unheard-of 
liberty; they had an ideal of free- 
dom and education for which they 
left home and comfort; they weren’t 
attracted by high wages and good 
living. Their lives weren’t half as 
blue as their laws, and to say that 
they burned witches is simple slan- 
der. Asa matter of honest history, 
no witches were ever burned in New 
England and but fourteen hanged, 
and this at a time when the witch 
fires were mounting by hundreds in 
Europe. The Puritan was ahead of 
his time, constructive— 

“But he was very bad to the 
Quakers,” said the general shrewd- 
ly, with the military habit of find- 
ing the weak place in a, defense. 
Then he put his hand over mine: 
“Dear child, you are a good Amer- 
ican—I like that.” 

He talked of Africa, of the blacks, 
of the pygmies. Of the latter he 
said: 

“IT am convinced that they are de- 
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scendants of the bushmen. Do you 
know the bushmen—the painters of 
antiquity?” and he turned quickly 
to me as we sat side by side in our 
steamer chairs. “They were the 
little men who succeeded the Nean- 
derthal man—that giant of the ice 
age who died out with his fellow 
monsters. After him sprang up 
these bushmen who were painters, 
wonderful painters of fine line 
and color. They worked always 
on rocks. It is extraordinary, that 
work. And there were paintings 
in Africa before there were in Eu- 
rope. I will tell you a story about 
that.” 

He continued: “I was driving 
along the veldt one night with a 
friend and he pointed out a pile of 
stones in the moonlight. Probably 
you will see that same pile. But 
many of the stones from it are now 
in the museums. Well, on those 
stones piled there were the carvings 
of the early bushmen—little hunt- 
ing pictures of eland and buffaloes. 
These stones are of diabese. Do 


you know diabese?” 
I did not. 
“It is fine volcanic rock,” he ex- 


plained. “Blue gray when it is 
broken open, weathering black out- 
side. Now the cuttings on those 
rocks are black, black throughout. 
Scientists who have studied the rate 
of that oxidization place the age of 
that carving at a hundred thousand 
years at least. So a hundred thou- 
sand years ago, while ice still cov- 
ered Europe and the Neanderthal 
man hunted his monsters there, 
the little men. were in South 
Africa, scratching their delicate 
images upon the stones.” 

He added: “And those little men, 
I am convinced, those painters, were 
the same race as our little bush- 
men.” 

I asked him if he had seen those 
little bushmen. 

“IT was brought up among them,” 
he told me. “My father was a far- 
mer and those little men worked 
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on my father’s farm —little men 
with their wives and children. Full 
grown, they were three feet or so 
high. When my brother was ten 
or eleven he could knock over any 
of those full-grown men. Now. they 
have all disappeared.” 

“Could you speak their lan- 
guage?” I wanted to know. 

“No, I could not. It was a series 
of clicks—like this,” and he illus- 
trated. “But there was a woman 
who studied it, the daughter of a 
scientist. She got the government 
to give her some of the little men 
out of jail—they are expert thieves 
—and had them about her for years, 
studying their language. She wrote 
it down, but it is very hard to 
speak.” 

He went on: “The little men out 
in the interior are not the same as 
those on my father’s farm. They 
are wilder, very shy, and it is hard 
to see them. A man who has lived 
there has told me you can pass with- 
in five rods of one and never see 
him. When he hears someone in the 
bush he flits aside and stands on his 
head with his two tiny feet in the 
air, exactly like a little black stump 
with two bits of branches. So one 
passes by and sees nothing.” 

I murmured something about pro- 
tective coloring. 

General Smuts smiled. “He wears 
nothing. Those on my father’s farm 
wore very little—almost as little as 
some of the ladies last night,” and 
the general’s smile deepened. (We 
had had a fancy dress ball on the 
boat that last night of great vivac- 
ity of costume.) 

“These little men always hide and 
shoot their poisoned arrows from a 
tiny bow they hold in one hand. 
When they have shot something 
they run after it until it dies of the 
poison. They eat carrion. They lie 
on their backs in the bush and watch 
the sky and their eyes are keen, very 
keen. They see vultures that are 
out of sight to us. Vultures stay up 
very high. The airman that flew 
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from Cape to Cairo flew ten thou- 
sand feet up and he told me the 
vultures were above him. The vul- 
tures stay,in layers, watching to see 
which of them will first sight car- 
rion. And the bushman lies hidden 
in the brush and watches the vul- 
tures.” 

He made it dramatic. He saw 
that little bushman vividly, lying 
hidden there, his fierce unwinking 
eyes staring at the blazing sky. 

“When a bird starts off, that 
pygmy jumps up and runs, and he 
runs like the devil, two hours, ten 
hours, all day, with his finger up 
like this,” General Smuts put up an 
alert finger, “pointing to keep the 
flight of the bird, and at last he 
comes to the carrion and gets his 
meal. He will fight the vultures, 
but if the. other beasts are there he 
must wait till they are done. 

“IT knew a man who caught two 
of them, very young ones. The way 
you catch them is this. You put 
out a dead animal and hide yourself 
and wait, and first come the big 
beasts, a lion, perhaps, or a leopard, 
and gets a meal and then the hyenas 
and the jackals and then the vul- 
tures. Then the little men creep out 
and pick the bones cleaner. That 
was how this man caught two very 
young ones and kept them, for six 
months, I think, but he could do 
nothing with them and when he s2w 
they were pining and would die he 
let them go. 

“They will die out, of course, those 
little men. Die out as the Neander- 
thal man died. There is no connec- 
tion betwen the two. I am con- 
vinced of the separate origins of 
life,” he said earnestly, “You un- 
derstand ?” 

He had a way of saying, “You un- 
derstand?”’,.or “Do you follow?” 
with an jntent look from those 
searching eyes of his, as if he were 
saying, “If you are at sea, speak out. 
Life is too short to talk incompre- 
hensibly.” 

He repeated: “Unquestionably life 
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has had separate origins. It has 
sprung up and died out and sprung 
up in other places. And we may go 
—just as the Neanderthal man has 
gone. Wemaygo. The problem of 
life is too much for man. We are at 
war with ourselves. We are in this 
frame of earth, and God has given 
us a soul... and we strive and 
fight . . . and the consciousness of 
the world and the sorrows of it wear 
us out.” 

He stopped. “The only happy 
man I know is the black. He is a 
distinct race. The black will work 
all day, work as hard as you can 
make him. But night comes, he eats 
his bellyful, he sings. He has the 
secret of happiness.” 

He touched his breast, half smil- 
ing. “We others, we have too much 
here. It is too much for us, and we 
may go and another race take our 
place.” 

It struck me as characteristic of 
the man that he should have this 
feeling so strongly, should accept 
this with scientific detachment as a 
possible conclusion to all our human 
endeavors and yet be, in his infini- 
tesimal span of life, not at all de- 
tached, but one of the hardest work- 
ers to achieve results that no hope 
of his could call permanent. 

There was nothing tragic, nothing 
frustrate, in his face. He had the 
steady courage of the man who had 
looked life and death in the eyes 
and marched through defeat to con- 
tinued effort. 

He is a man who believes in the 
old substantial foundations — coun- 
try, home and family. He believes 
in hard work, in enthusiasm, in en- 
deavor, in good cheer. His roots go 
deep into the soil, into the good, 
strong, warming earth. .Well edu- 
cated—it was Cambridge, I think, 
that he went to—it is his native 
endowment of sound, - penetrative 
good sense, informed in a hard 
school, that is his unfailing in- 
spiration. 

For children he has a fatherly 
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tenderness. He has eight children 
of his own, and his wife, I heard, 
is a splendid, independent woman, 
a great reader, who has generally 
had a baby in one arm and a book 
in the other. The youngest child 
is a little girl, the age of our little 
Alice, and he gave me many thought- 
ful directions for the care of Alice 
in the interior, and many wise cau- 
tions from his own experience in 
the care of his soldiers there. 

He was a little amused at my 
own hardiness in wishing to ven- 
ture among gorillas. 

“Gorillas!” he laughed. “At the 
end of the Boer War we had irregu- 
lar fighting, you understand—what 
the English called guerilla warfare. 
But the Dutch did not understand 
that word. ‘The damned. English 
call us gorillas,’ they said,” and the 
general laughed heartily in reminis- 
cence. There was good-natured ban- 
ter but not a touch of rancor in him. 
Wise Smuts, they call him. 

When Mr. Bradley, who joined 
our group, said we were going to 
see Africa more than gorillas, the 
old, wild Africa, vanishing so fast, 
“Ah, you will feel it,” he said, “the 
spell of it, the ancient vastness—un- 
touched, unchanging — the beauty, 
the freedom, the lure of it. I know, 
I feel it, itis in me. . . . Africa is 
wonderful. There is nothing for me 
like Africa!” 

Enthusiastic Smuts — wise, un- 
wearied, dynamic Smuts. Human, 
sympathetic, clear-sighted and far- 
sighted, fhe man to whom a cause 
will always be a challenge, the man 
whose inner thought and long ex- 
perience have not poisoned the 
springs of energy, whose under- 
standing of human nature has not 
dulled his determination to do his 
best for it, to whom work is worth 
while and who works with the mate- 
rial at hand, liberal in sympathies, 
robust in humor, grave and reso- 
lute in decision—Jan Smuts, Main 
Streeter. 





A PROPHECY THAT CAME TRUE 


WHY FRANCE CANNOT DISARM 


A Symposium by Representative Alsatians 


By Jonas Lippman 
(Former Editor of The Voice of Alsace-Lorraine) 


N October, 1870, while France 
was engaged in a death-struggle 
with Germany, a little old man, 

a former minister of Louis Philippe, 
King of France, left Paris to pay a 
visit to the Courts of England, Aus- 
tria and Russia. 

This little old man was Louis 
Adolphe Thiers, who later became 
President of the Republic. He was 
cordially received by Queen Victo- 
ria, by Francis Joseph and by Alex- 
ander II. To each of these crowned 
heads’ Mr. Thiers spoke as follows: 
“My mission is not to ask material 
help. ° It is much simpler. It is a 
duty for me to warn you that if you 
let Prussia mutilate France in the 
matter of Alsace and Lorraine, be- 
fore another half century will have 
elapsed, you will’ have to defend 
your own territory against a formi- 
dableGermany.” Mr. Thiers’ appeal 
was unheeded. His prophecy has 
since come true. 

To-day France, again devastated, 
tho victorious, appeals to the Allies 
of yesterday for protection and se- 
curity. Anxious as she is to work 
hand in hand with the Powers who 
contributed to the final victory, 
France nevertheless cannot. sub- 
scribe to what is known as “dis- 
armament.” Rudyard Kipling hit 
the nail on the head when he re- 
cently stated in a speech that the 
program of France is comprized 
in this short sentence: “To prevent 
Germany from again invading her 
territory.” 

On the question of disarmament 
the views of those directly exposed 
to a new German attack are certain- 
ly of more value than the views of 
well-meaning persons too far away 
“to see things” and to judge German 
mentality. The people of Alsace 


i 


are more vitally interested than any- 
body else in the subject of disarma- 
ment. 

Recently I addressed the follow- 
ing question to representative men 
of Alsace, leaving out professional 
politicians and soldiers: “Will you 
be kind enough to express your 
views on the question: Should 
France disarm?” Those asked to 
answer this question are: the head 
of a great financial institution; a 
Professor of the University of 
Strasbourg, well known in Amer- 
ica; a leading manufacturer of steel 
and iron; a popular clergyman for- 
merly a member of the Reichstag; 
the editor of a weekly publication, 
and, lastly, a representative of the 
workingmen. 

An exact translation of their an- 
swers follows: 

The Banker: “Germany so far 
has not honored the signature she 
affixed to the Treaty of Versailles. 
Until the complete execution of said 
treaty, France must of necessity oc- 
cupy the left bank of the Rhine. 
She needs an army ready to enforce 
the terms of that Treaty. The 
question of indemnity is not the 
only question in which France is in- 
terested. There are others, as, for 
instance, the trial and punishment 
of the war criminals, not in a parody 
of justice, as the recent trials in 
Leipzig have proved to be. Then 
again the disarmament of Germany, 
outside of her arsenals, must be ef- 
fectively accomplished. We ought 
to do along these lines what Ger- 
many did in this very City of Stras- 
bourg in 9870, make a_house-to- 
house search, and, wherever weap- 
ons are found, they should be de- 
stroyed and the owner of such 
weapons, as well as the proprietor 
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of the building, punished for not 
having complied with the request 
made long ago to deliver ito the Al- 
lies all arms in their possession. 
That is exactly how the Germans 
enforced their instructions for dis- 
armament of civilians. 

“As for the war indemnity, let us 
again apply the methods of 1870. 
Until the 5 milliards of francs were 


_paid—capital and interest—German 


troops were stationed in France and 
the up-keep of the Army of Occupa- 
tion was charged to the French 
budget. 

“No one then interfered in favor 
of an agonizing France. Why is 
there interference to-day in favor 
of Germany as against a devastated, 
tho victorious, France? Let the 
gentlemen delegates at Washington 
answer the question if they can.” 

The Professor: “Were I a dele- 
gate to the Washington Conference 
I would put the following question 
to the delegates of the other na- 
tions: If France, complying with 
your friendly wishes, should disarm, 
who or what will prevent Germany 
in ten years from now from destroy- 
ing Alsace-Lorraine within 24 hours 
by an aerial bombardment, before 
we would have time to cable to the 
world at large that we are being at- 
tacked? Assuming that Germany 
has disarmed her land forces, what 
will prevent her chemists from dis- 
covering new elements of destruc- 
tion or perfecting those already 
known? The comparatively recent 
explosion at Oppau has never been 
explained. We must be prepared for 
any emergency. Can we trust Ger- 
many? 

“Let me recall to you an episode 
which has its proper place in this 
discussion. When Napoleon made 
the treaty of peace known as the 
Treaty of Tilsit he incorporated in 
that instrument a clause:stipulating 
that Prussia should at no time have 
more than 60,000 men under arms. 
Prussia technically complied with 
that clause in her typical way. 


What did Prussia do? She drilled, 
trained and equipped 60,000 men 
and demobilized them. Then she 
called another 60,000 men, drilled 
them, trained them and then de- 
mobilized them. Then she called an- 
other 60,000 men and repeated the 
same performance over and over 
again, gaining thereby a formidable 
army of well-trained soldiers, ready 
for battle. Prussia is the mother of 
the reserve armies of the world. 
That same Prussia—call it Germany 
—is doing business at the same old 
stand. 

“We have not forgotten, nor 
would America forget had her ter- 
ritory been invaded as often and as 
ruthlessly devastated as ours has 
been. Our gratitude to America for 
having lent her brilliant army to 
liberate our Alsace is and always 
will be in our hearts; but, after all, 
it is our territory that we must 
protect against future aggression; 
the three million men killed and 
wounded are our flesh and blood. 
We feel keenly the unneighborly 
neighbor inflicted upon us by an un- 
revised geography.” 

The Clergyman: “‘Love thy 
neighbor as thyself’ is the beautiful 
maxim our Master taught the world. 
All Christians should practice it. I 
feel no scruples in preaching it. 
Conceding this, it must be admitted 
that ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself’ 
does not instruct us to leave our 
door unlocked at night when a cruel 
lesson has taught us that our im- 
mediate next-door neighbor is a pro- 
fessional burglar and an ex-convict! 
The lock and key to the Alsace door 
is a standing, watchful army.” 

The Workingman: “Without any 
hesitation I venture to write to you 
that disarmament is not a problem: 
it is a solution. No sane man, no 
man who loves his country, should 
oppose disarmament. As to a pos- 
sible or a probable attack by Ger- 
many, the thought must be entirely 
discarded. The Hohenzollern army 
has ceased to be a nightmare. Ger- 
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many is out of her stupor. The old 
army is disbanded and scattered. A 
new army has come to the front 
more powerful than the former im- 
perial regiments. It is the industrial 
army, composed of workers, manual 
and intellectual;.men who are the 
pride and the honor of Germany, 
men whose services make for peace 
with all their fellow men, to what- 
ever nation they may belong. Never 
again will the German workingman 
take up arms against his brothers. 
We are a universal family. Let the 
German capitalist fight the French 
capitalist while the German work- 
ingman. shakes hands with the 
French workingman. Patriotism is 
misunderstood and misused. Pa- 
triotism to-day means to own your 
home and live happily surrounded 
by. your wife and children. To work 
in peace makes such a life possible, 
to parade in .a uniform makes it 
impossible. Disarmament is our 
motto.” 

‘The Manufacturer: “A few years 
ago I enjoyed a very pleasant trip 
to America, whose free institutions 
we all admire and respect. I stopped 
at Pittsburgh with some friends. 
One evening, going up to the roof of 
their house, which was surmounted 
with a tower, I was dazed and be- 
wildered at the view which that ele- 
vation afforded me. For miles and 
miles the sky was illumined by blue 
and red flames coming out of hun- 
dreds of chimneys. Thousands of 
men, like so many pygmies, ham- 
mering and toiling, crossing here 
and there, seemed to be and were 
deeply interested in their work. My 
friend asked me why I was so quiet. 
I could not answer him. My voice 
was choked. I was thinking of our 
devastated Pittsburgh, in the north- 
ern part of France. I was thinking 
of all the towns and villages wan- 
tonly destroyed, of our factories now 
heaps of stones and ashes, of that 
once flourishing country at peace 
with the entire world and then sud- 
denly attacked and bombarded and 
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ruined for years and years to come. 

“These recollections come to me 
as I read your question: Should 
France djsarm partially? What 
would yousor could you answer to 
such a question? 

“Is it not obvious that France is 
financially and economically at a dis- 
advantage? We have thousands of 
factories either destroyed by fire or 
rendered useless by the fact that the 
costly machinery, the heart of the 
factory, as it were, has been dis- 
mantled, shipped to Germany, or 
hammered into bits. 

“Compare this with the industrial 
life of our foe—not a window-pane 
broken, not a chimney destroyed. 
While we are computing and figur- 
ing helplessly, they—the Germans— 
are manufacturing and selling their 
wares and haggling about the in- 
demnity. 

“Isn’t there a time in a nation’s life 
when patience ceases to be a virtue? 
Has that time not come? Then why 
should we disarm?” 

Such are the sentiments freely 
expressed by those who have most 
reason to dread a new conflict. 

It is not the intention of the 
writer to editorialize on the acute 
situation which faces France. But 
why not mention here a recent news 
item flashed by the Associated Press 
to the effect that President Harding 
will not give his approval to any re- 
ductions which will bring the army 
below the point of absolute national 
safety. 

“Absolute national safety” is all 
that France means by maintaining 
nearly a million men under arms! 
France is in a. worse position to-day 
than in 1914. The belief that she 
seeks to crush beyond recovery her 
enemy is gaining ground in Amer- 
ica, not sovmuch among the every- 
day people as among the official rep- 
resentatives:at Washington. A few 
weeks ago Congressman Britten, of 
Illinois, introduced a resolution ask- 
ing President Harding to submit a 
proposition to withdraw all Allied 
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troops from the Rhineland, sup- 
plementing his resolution by the 
statement that “Prussian militarism 
has given way to French nailitarism, 
which seeks to dominate’ Europe.” 
The next day, January 4th, Con- 
gressman Reaves, of Nebraska, in- 
troduced a resolution that “the 
Government of the United States ad- 
vise debtor nations, through the 
proper channels, that the payment 
of obligations now due to the United 
States will be acceptable,” and de- 
clared that the program France has 
mapped out (maintenance of her 
army) “shall be paid for with her 
money and not with ours.” 

It may be recalled that the first 
treaty America ever ed was the 


Treaty of 1778 with France, pledg- 
ing “mutual help and protection.” 
George Washington’s signature hon- 
ors that important document, which 
has never been abrogated. George 
Washington did not dream that some 
day the sons of America would for- 


get that France spent 775 million 
dollars to equip, transport and main- 
tain the French army towhichCorn- 
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wallis surrendered at Yorktown. 

France is not discouraged. No in- 
dividual, no party, will be strong 
enough to sow discord between the 
two Republics. But France is wor- 
ried over that question of disarm- 
ament in view of new evidence tend- 
ing to show that Germany has not 
disarmed, as the public at large gen- 
erally believes. To mention but one 
fact: Very recently the officers 
of the Interallied Disarmament 
Commission discovered in Saxony 
300 howitzer barrels, ready to° be 
mounted, and at another place 150 
more, making a total of 450 guns, 
sufficient to arm over 25 divisions. 
More discoveries of hidden guns, de- 
tails of which need not be told here, 
have been made in other parts of 
Germany. Let us not forget to add 
that the population of France,.in- 
cluding the territory of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, numbers 38 millions, as 
against 70 millions composing the 
population of the German Republic! 

Should France disarm? Would 
America disarm under similar cir- 
cumstances? 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND NICOLAI 
LENINE—A CONTRAST 


By Wayne C, Williams 


N the early part of the nine- 
| teenth century and with but 

few years intervening two men 
were born whose lives are pro- 
foundly affecting the life of the 
world at the present time. These 
men were Abraham Lincoln and 
Karl Marx. 

When Marx was born in Ger- 
many, May 5, 1818, Abraham Lin- 
coln was a lad of nine years, run- 
ning through the wilde#ness of 
Kentucky and Indiana, theh a fron- 
tier in which Daniel ne was 
pioneering and fighting ‘Indians. 
Neither man ever saw the other. 
Lincoln doubtless never heard of 
Marx, tho the latter surely must 


have heard of Lincoln. Lincoln was 
reared under conditions of free soil 
and the free institutions of a de- 
mocracy whose key-note was equal- 
ity. Marx was reared in an im- 
perial autocracy. Both saw the 
later stages of the rise of the ma- 
chine and the higher development 
of the factory system. Every man 
had a chance to rise in Lincoln’s 
world, for the free soil and the flex- 
ible industrial conditions and the 
wide opportunities gave every man 
the hope of becoming a capitalist. 
In Marx’s day, in Germany, a la- 
borer could and did become a capi- 
talist, but Marx acquired a peculiar 
and distorted view of the capitalis- 
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tic system and out of his experience 
and his theories, evolved from that 
experience, Marx wrote “The Com- 
munist Manifesto” and “Kapital,” 
upon which modern Socialism is 
based and around which the doc- 
trine of Bolshevism is organized and 
operating in Russia to-day. For 
Bolshevism is only Marxian Social- 
ism with Russian trimmings. 

Lincoln abolished a system of hu- 
man slavery, both political and eco- 
nomic in its nature; he led a nation 
through civil war, reuniting the two 
warring sections of the country and 
preserving to posterity a republic 
that now spans this continent. 

America and Russia are two of 
the most potent and influential na- 
tions in the world to-day, possibly 
the most potent. Their ideals and 
institutions are now animating the 
minds of all men and influencing 
governmental forms in nearly every 
country. The spirit and teachings 
of the democrat, Lincoln, and of the 
socialist, Marx, are opposite and 
hostile to each other, arrayed in 
deadly combat, in a contest for su- 
premacy in many great nations of 
the world. 

A wide gulf separates Democracy 
and Bolshevism. They are not only 
not the same thing but they cannot 
fuse. The world will not continue 
to exist half Democracy and half 
Bolshevist. The world did not con- 
tinue to exist half Democracy and 
half Autocracy. The deadly enmity 
between these diverse principles 
brought the mighty collision of the 
world war and spelled the doom of 
Autocracy in government with its 
imperial dreams and its military 
trappings. 

A new contest is before us, the 
contest of Lenine’s class autocracy 
of industrialism against the liberal 
principles of our free institutions 
as exemplified in the principles, the 
faith and teachings of Abraham 
Lincoln. . 

Democracy stands for all men’s 
having an equal chance to do what 
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they will with their time and tal- 
ents. Lincoln expressed this when 
at Phidadelphia, February 22, 1861, 
he said, “It was not the mere matter 
of separation of the colnies from the 
motherland, but that sentiment in 
the Declaration of Independence 
which gave liberty not alone to the 
people of this country but hope to 
all the world, for all future time. 
It was that which gave promise that 
in due time the weights would be 
lifted from the shoulders of all men, 
that all should have an equal 
chance.” 

The Russian Constitution, Article 
I, Chater 2, Section g, provides, 
“for the purpose of securing the 


-working class in the possession of 


the complete power, that the toilers 
shall be armed and the propertied 
class disarmed.” 

The purpose of Bolshevism is that 
there shall not be free opportunities 
for all, but for a particular class. 

The Bolshevist government of Le- 
nine is founded on the principle that 
the rich must be killed and elimi- 
nated from government and society, 
that the capitalist is a parasite and 
must be overthrown. 

Marx, in “The Communist Mani- 
festo,” said, “the proletariat will use 
its political supremacy to wrest, by 
degrees, all capital from the bour- 
geoisie.” Lenine’s “Declaration of 
the Rights of the Laboring and Ex- 
ploited People” says, “in the interest 
of securing all the power for the 
laboring masses and the elimination 
of any possibility of the reestab- 
lishment of the power of the exploit- 
ers, the arming of the toilers and 


_the complete disarmament of the 


weulthy class is decreed.” 

Lincoln believed in a free democ- 
racy. where effort and talent gave 
every man the chance to rise to in- 
dependence and even affluence. Ina 
speech at New Haven, Connecticut, 
March 6, 1860, he said: “I take it 
that it is best for all to leave each 
man free to acquire property as fast 
as he can. Some will get wealthy. I 
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don’t believe in a law to prevent a 
man from getting rich; it would do 
more harm than good. So while we 
do not propose any war upén capi- 
tal, we do wish to allow the humblest 
man an equal chance to get rich 
with everybody else. When one 
starts poor as most do in the race 
of life, free society is such that he 
knows he can better his condition; 
he knows that there is no fixed con- 
dition of labor for his whole life.” 

Nothing could better illustrate the 
fundamental difference between Le- 
nine’s theory and the vital principle 
of progress upon which Lincoln here 
declares himself. 

Lincoln was struggling for the 
lowest stratum of human labor to 
have its fetters unbound and to have 
an equal chance with white labor to 
toil and achieve. Lincoln did more 


for the cause of free labor than can 
be done by any socialistic theory or 
communistic theory of society which 


enslaves labor in an army of toil and 
destroys the fundamental principles 
of orderly human living. 

This doctrine of class rule in Rus- 
sia is the fundamental human differ- 
ence between Russian Bolshevism 
and American Democracy. Lincoln 
expressed it when he said, in a 
speech to a workingmen’s commit- 
tee on March 21, 1864: “The strong- 
est bond of human sympathy out- 
side the family relation should be 
one uniting all working people of all 
nations, tongues and kindreds. Nor 
should this lead to a war upon prop- 
erty or the owners of property. 
Property is the fruit of labor; prop- 
erty is desirable, is a positive good 


in the world. That some should be. 


rich shows that others may become 
rich, and hence is just encourage- 
ment to industry and enterprize. 
‘Let not him who is houseless pull 
down the house of another; but let 
him work diligently and build one 
for himself, thus by example assur- 
ing that his own shall be safe from 
violence when built.” 

Here are words that contain much 
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of inspiration and comfort for work- 
ingmen ; they might even lend them- 
selves, if not taken with the whole 
context, to radical labor doctrines; 
but they express that moderate, yet 
sound doctrine, upon which labor 
leaders can plant themselves: that 
labor’s future is gone if it pulls the 
house down upon itself, and does 
not let others build as their time 
and talents give them a chance to 
build. 

But Marx in his Communist Man- 
ifesto, which Lenine quotes from 
constantly, advocated “the abolition 
of property in land,” “the abolition 
of all right of inheritance,” and that 
“the power must belong entirely to 
the toiling masses.” 

And the Lenine government has 
slain or starved or banished the 
rich, the men of talent, of business 
initiative and administrative abil- 
ity, upon the plea that human so- 
ciety is better off without them. 

Lincoln knew no class distinc- 
tions, for he declared for “a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people.” 

Lincoln fought compulsory labor; 
he said in a speech at Baltimore, 
April 18, 1864: “With some- the 
word liberty may mean for each 
man to do as he pleases with him- 
self, and the product of his labor; 
while with others the same word 
may mean for some men to do as 
they please with other men, and the 
product of other men’s labor.” 

Lenine has decreed compulsory 
labor for the toilers of Russia, and 
has organized an “army of toil.” 

Lenine and Trotzky follow Marx 
in scorning religion as well as the 
churches and God. They declare the 
church to be a mere salve to keep 
people in bondage and they deny 
the right to vote or stand for office 
to “monks and clergy of all denomi- 
nations” (Art. IV, Chapter 13, Sec- 
tion d, of the Bolshevist constitu- 
tion). The Russian leaders are fol- 
lowing distinguished precedent, for 
the leaders of the French Terror 





Does MIGHT EVER MAKE RIGHT? 


abolished God and decreed that 
“death ends all”; yet human nature 
revolted and sent its revolutionary 
leaders to the guillotine. 

Lincoln, on the contrary, believed 
devoutly in an overruling Provi- 
dence. On September 28, 1862, re- 
plying to an address from a delega- 
tion, he said: “In the very respon- 
sible position in which I happen to 
be placed, being a humble instru- 
ment in the hands of our Heavenly 
Father, as I am, and as we all are, 
to work out His great purposes, I 
have desired that all my works and 
acts may be according to His will, 
and, that it might be so, I have 
sought His aid.” 

On May 14, 1864, he said to a 
delegation from the churches: “‘God 
bless all the churches, and blessed 
be God, who, in this our great trial, 
giveth us the churches.” 

Lenine and Trotzky rely upon 
force to establish a communistic 
brotherhood of working people in 
Russia. They overthrew Russia’s 
only constitutional body, the Con- 
stituent Assembly, just as Napoleon 
used force to overthrow the cham- 
ber of the Five Hundred in France. 
Lincoln believed in the rule of the 
majority, the participation of all in 
a free government, and in a speech 
on November 10, 1864, speaking in 
reference to his reelection, he said: 
“We cannot have free government 
without elections; and if the rebel- 
lion could force us to forego or post- 
pone a national election, it might 
fairly claim to have already con- 
quered and ruined us.” 

In his first inaugural Lincoln 
said: “A majority held in restraint 
by constitutional checks and limita- 
tions and always changing easily 
with deliberate changes of popular 
opinions and sentiments, is the only 
true sovereign of a free people. 
Whoever rejects it does of necessity 
fly to anarchy or despotism. Una- 
nimity is impossible; the rule of a 
minority as a permanent arrange- 
ment is wholly inadmissible; so that, 
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rejecting the majority principle, an- 
archy or despotism in some form is 
all that is left.” 

Sublime conception and the truth, 
spoken. for that generation, yet ap- 
plicable to this and to all future gen- 
erations. 

Lenine and Trotzky, leading an 
arrogant class minority, rejected 
the constituted and constitutional 
assembly with the result—‘“‘Despo- 
tism and anarchy,” as Lincoln pre- 
dicted. 

But beneath this usurpation of 
power by a ruthless and bloody mi- 
nority in Russia, led by the Marx- 
ian leaders, lies a deep moral prin- 
ciple. The doctrine that a minority 
class may by force seize and rule 
a nation and by slaughter destroy 
other classes is an immoral and 
unchristian doctrine; it is the doc- 
trine that might makes right. It is 
the same doctrine, in another form, 
that was proclaimed in the philoso- 
phy of a great imperial autocracy 
in Germany and had to be over- 
thrown. 

Lincoln’s doctrine was precisely 
the opposite of this. He said, “Let 
us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us to the 
end dare to do our duty as we un- 
derstand it.” 

Are Americans ready to surren- 
der the Americanism of Lincoln for 
the Bolshevism of Lenine and Trot- 
zky? Can any American who has 
taken the oath of allegiance to this 
free republic, founded on the equal 
rights of all men, prefer to surren- 
der our government for a class oli- 
garchy, governed by a dictator and 
a soviet and denying the right of 
any other class to exist? 

Has American freedom lost its 
virtues and its attractions? Does 
might make right or does right 
make might? It is a choice between 
irreconeilable forces that we have 
to make, and we may make it with 
the life and faith and teachings of 
Lincoln to inspire and to guide us 
as we make it. 
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JAMES COUZENS: THE FORD-MODEL 
MAYOR OF DETROIT 


city hall and a more or less remark- 

able mayor—rather more than less 
remarkable, in the opinion of such a 
commentator as Arthur Brisbane. He 
observes, in the New York American, 
that an observer of mayors in this coun- 
try never before observed such a city 
hall nor such a mayor as Detroit pos- 
sesses in James Couzens. Samples of 
all the parasites that live and get fat 
on politics patronize the average city 
hall and mayor. But Detroit has a 
multimillionaire mayor who interests 
himself in the welfare of unmarried 
mothers and the reclamation of wilful, 
difficult boys. A well-organized plan 
for securing vacations for tired busi- 
ness girls, another for making crippled 
children less unhappy, and full informa- 
tion for poor, uneducated mothers as 
to how they may save their babies from 
premature death are among the daily 
exhibits in this unusual city hall. 

We are told that Mayor Couzens is 
in politics because he believes a million- 
aire owes time and energy to those 
masses of fellow citizens who enable 
such as himself to accumulate great for- 
tunes. He runs a city administration 
In which no attention is paid to the 
politics of applicants for office. His 
theory is that it is possible for a city, 
like a human being, to have a soul and 
to be anxious about its welfare. He is 
striving to make Detroit “the first free 
city in America.” 

A graduate of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, with something like $30,000,000 
to his credit, he is demonstrating to the 
American people the practicability of 
public operation of public utilities. To 
operate large enterprizes, he ,says, we 
must draw our executives from the 
ranks of honestly successful business 
men. Before we can hope to enlist this 
class of municipal executives we must 
teach business men that service comes 
first, money-making after. It happens, 


1 Detroit, Michigan, is a strange 


however, that the reverse is true in his 
Own case. 

Some five or six years ago, having 
disposed of his interest in the Ford 
Motor Company for thirty odd millions, 
it is said, Couzens became first street 
commissioner and then police commis- 
sioner of Detroit and made such a 
record that: he was elected mayor in 
1919 and has since been reelected. Dur- 
ing the dozen years that preceded his 
election Detroit had doubled its area 
and population, leaping from 40 to 80 
square miles and from 500,000 to 1,000,- 
000 residents. Civic institutions and 
utilities had not kept pace, we are told, 
and Couzens promptly set about re- 
building the city. Bond issues totaling 
$96,000,000 were issued for work on 
schools, hospitals, water supply, sewers, 
parks and a municipal street railway 
system. He made seventy-five speeches 
in three weeks in the campaign to start 
the municipal railway, and his predic- 
tion that “in less than five years we will 
own and operate every inch of street 
railways in Detroit” is becoming a fact. 

The life-story of Mayor Couzens 
could be told from several angles. His 
success in business, from which he 
retired when under forty, as a multi- 
millionaire, would make an Horatio 
Alger book. His achievements in the 
sociological field ‘would make another 
story. And his faculty for forthright 
speech and action in crucial moments 
would fill an interesting volume. 

Mayor Couzens was born in Chat- 
ham, Ontario, about fifty years ago, of 
Scotch Presbyterian stock. His school- 
ing was interrupted by a period of labor 
in a small soap factory that his father 
operated. His vacations from school 
had been spent as a “news butcher” on 
the old Erie and Huron Railroad and, 
when seventeen years of age, he became 
a freight-car checker for the Michigan 
Central at $40 a month in the city of 
which he is now mayor. After six years 
of car checking he attracted the atten- 





IN THE FORD KINDERGARTEN DAYS 


“THE BEST MAYOR DETROIT EVER HAD” 


His name is James Couzens, and as a millionaire some forty times over he has resolved to spend 
the remainder of his life as a public servant who seeks no financial reward. 


tion of Alex Y. Malcomson, coal dealer, 
in whose office he became a clerk at a 
salary of $75 a month and during this 
period he married. 

Five years later, says the Detroit 
News, came the “horseless-carriage” 
idea and “a queer genius by the name 
of Ford trying to get someone to back 
him in the manufacture of a small ‘get 
about’ to be built at a price within 
reach of people in ordinary circum- 
stances.” Alex Y. Malcomson and his 
head bookkeeper, James Couzens, be- 
came interested in the Ford proposi- 
tion, and when the Ford Motor Com- 
pany was organized, in 1903, Couzens 
was recorded as its secretary and busi- 
ness manager. He was promoted from 
time to time until he became vice-presi- 


dent, treasurer and general manager at 
a salary of $150,000 a year. 

He was then nearer thirty than forty 
years of age and, reviewing his career, 
in System, Mayor Couzens declares he 
would never as a business man employ 
men over forty years old. In this eon- 
nection he tells of a man of fifty-five 
who once applied to him for a position. 

“You are too old,” Couzens, then gen- 
eral manager of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, informed him. 

“IT am too old, am I? Do you want 
to find dut right here who is the better 
man?” 

“It isenot because you are too old to 
work; it is because you are too old to 
be looking for any job,” Couzens an- 
swered. “At your age you ought not to 
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be looking for a job unless under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, and you have 
not told me any such circumstances. 
That is why you will not do for us.” 

The worst failure he ever hired was 
an elderly man who had the gift of 
speech, “He made me forget all of my 
principles and hired himself to me. He 
was a flivver. His glibness had been 
trained exclusively to getting jobs—not 
to doing anything after he got them.” 

This remarkable mayor does not be- 
lieve it worth while to attempt to be 
popular, but he would prefer to be a 
hard tho fair taskmaster. Popularity, 
he observes, is more often a liability 
than an asset, and he is not a political 
handshaker. His purse is said to be 
open at all times to worthy charitable 
purposes, but he is not an indiscrimi- 
nate donor. His principal recreation 
is the game of dominoes, of the non- 
galloping variety, which he plays every 
day after lunch. 

This Ford-model mayor of Detroit is 
said to believe more in the ‘existence of 
bad luck than of good luck. Health is 
frequently good luck, he will admit; 
but often the sickness of mothers and 
children and the domestic trials that 
strain the nerves of the average house- 
hold are due only to bad luck. And 
Mayor Couzens has had enough experi- 
ence to know that in such straits it isn’t 
criticizm a family needs so much as 
material assistance. He hasn’t, we are 
told, any of the successful man’s im- 


patience with unpreventable failure. He 


reserves his contempt for sheer lazi- 
ness. That angers him. 

This interest in seeing people get 
along was at the bottom of the methods 


‘he used in ridding Detroit of its red- 


light district. Here was a public sin 
which Detroit had condoned for genera- 
tions. Yet the impulse of an awakened 
civic conscience was to drive all the un- 
fortunate women out in a night. Drive 
them where?—thought Couzens, then 
police commissioner. What will they 
do? How will they live? Was it human 
to treat human beings thus, after having 
tolerated them all these years? So he 
went at the inatter house by house. He 
interviewed hundreds of girls, inquired 
of their financial resources or ability 
to work, and especially of their depen- 
dents. He found many of these women 
to be mothers of children who were in 
ignorance of their mothers’ profession. 
He offered to see that the children were 
taken care of if the mothers would make 
a clean start again. He availed him- 
self of every human agency that would 
help a woman make a clean start. Thus 
one by one he eliminated the houses of 
ill fame, giving every inmate who so 
desired a new door open upon a new life. 

Meanwhile the city hall of Detroit is 
congested with evidences of an intelli- 
gent desire to help the poor, on the part 
of a mayor who was able to accumulate 
thirty to forty millions before he was 
forty and who is willing to devote the 
rest of his life and the administrative 
ability that made him rich to the ser- 
vice of the people. 





MRS. WINTRINGHAM THE NEW ACCES- 
SION OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


XPECTATION had been keyed 
EB up, as one reporter in London 
says, when Margaret Wintring- 

ham arose a few weeks ago deliver 
her maiden speech in the louse of 
Commons. She is the first Engfish-born 
woman to sit in that august dssembly; 
but people were curious, remarks the 
London News, for another reason. She 
has long been famed for the feminine 


type of her eloquence. No woman in 
England, perhaps, has spoken so well 
on such a variety of themes. She is 
unruffled in her ease before an audience, 
swift to divine and to accept the mood 
of any crowd and quite free from those 
theatrical touches which, as some critics 
contend, are the bane of platform ora- 
tory in the Celtic manner. 

Possibly the success of Mrs. Wint- 
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A WIDOW WHO GOT HER HUSBAND’S SEAT IN PARLIAMENT 
Margaret Wintringham has been distinguished for years as one of the ablest educators in England, as 
a worker among the poor and the diseased, as a public speaker of charm and power. She got. her late 
husband into Parliament with her cleyerness and when he died lately she was at once elected in his place. 
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ringham as a speaker—she dislikes the 
word orator—is due no less to her per- 
sonal appearance than to her flexible, 
musical, low but carrying voice; so the 
London Post suggests. She intpresses 
by her tallness and the unusual grace 
of every movement—an appropriate 
characteristic in one who spent so much 
time in teaching English girls to be 
graceful in their deportment. Walking, 
she is quoted as having said, is an ac- 
complishment, like drawing, and she 
practices it to perfection, especially 
when she emerges upon a platform. She 
has the additional good luck to be what 
the London Times calls “well built,” 
what the London Chronicle calls “statu- 
esque in Juno’s style.” The roundness 
—one might say the plumpness—of the 
figure is obliterated by its height, by 
the delicate effacement of the shoulders, 
by the amplitude of a chest sustaining 
without fatigue the strain of hours of 
open-air speaking, by the spontaneity 
of the arm sparingly but appealingly 

The arresting feature in the beauti- 
ful if slightly florid face is found in 
the large, swimming brown eyes. They 
have defied the subtlety of more than 
one portrait artist, these famous eyes 
of Mrs. Wintringham’s, so we learn 
from the London Express, because they 
laugh, they chide, they command, they 
appeal. They reveal at once the essen- 
tial trait of this lady, which is good 
humor. No audience can resist her, ap- 
parently, when she turns those eyes full 
upon everybody, with that famous effect 
of laughter, showing her lips full and 
red above a chin that suggests a trifle 
too much strength to be feminine. Mrs. 
Wintringham has a quick temper, but 


‘it is a source of strength because it is 


under perfect control, and it emerges, 
as a rule, through the flash of the eye 
only and perhaps a toss of the head. 
The hair, dark, relieved just a little 
with silver here and there, is held back 
in masses from a wide brow; but it 
does not conceal the ears altogether. A 
pearl necklace usually heightens the im- 
pression of clean-cut youth and fresh- 
ness retained by a woman in her for- 


tieth year. Her frocks are usually of 
a dark material, set off here and there 
with effects of color edgings. Of course, 
she avoids earrings, and it is affirmed 
that she never in her life used a lip- 
stick. 

Education has been the business of 
her life and before her marriage to the 
late Tom Wintringham—who died so 
suddenly in the smoking-room of the 
Commons—she was head mistress of a 
girls’ school in Yorkshire. There she 
attracted instant attention because of 
the worship she received from her pu- 
pils and the bewildering variety of her 
own accomplishments. The institution 
was sadly run down when she took 
charge and in a few years she had built 
it up through the sheer magic of her 
cheerful disposition. A young lady who 
had been her pupil assured the York- 
shire Post that as a schoolmistress Mar- 
garet Wintringham succeeded because 
she was always laughing and that made 
the girls laugh. She took her buoyancy, 
her cheerfulness, her bright smile, her 
contagious good health and her flashing 
eyes into a dreary institution and trans- 
formed the scene. Much must be al- 
lowed her on the score of previous 
training. She is a born teacher, a born 
disciplinarian, a born administrator and 
a born student, her Yorkshire admirers 
say. She is a Yorkshire woman by 
birth and breeding, and this explains 
to the discerning her optimism. The 
fundamental Yorkshire trait is self- 
confidénce supported by irrepressible 
good humor that conceals dogged de- 
termination, and all these qualities are 
in her case inherited from ancestors 
for generations back. Her English ac- 
cent betrays Yorkshire, as does her 
extreme neatness, to say nothing of her 
methodical habits, her fondness for 
village life and her love of horses; but 
in nothing does she manifest her York- 
shire attitude to things so obviously as 
in her distrust of the effect of city life 
upon the character of the young. The 
supreme problem of poverty, she sus- 
pects, is the fact that its victims must 
bring up their children in huge modern 
cities. 





POPULAR ON THE HUSTINGS 


Her devotion to teaching impelled 
Margaret Wintringham, when she was 
still quite young, to embark upon a 
severe course of study. What was usu- 
ally taught to persons of her age and 
sex did not suit her at all. Sciences, 
languages, philosophies, as well as 
music and painting—she absorbed them 
all. It would be erroneous, says our 
Yorkshire contemporary, to infer from 
this that she is “intellectual.” She was 
reared in a pious household and her 
father thought her reading ought to be 
supervized, but her mother understood 
those manifestations of an insatiable 
curiosity about life. The young lady 
was a regular attendant at the congre- 
gational church and she has for years 
been a student of the New Testament. 
One admirer of Mrs. Wintringham’s 
mentality affirms in the London Times 
that she could emerge more successfully 
from an examination in theology than 
any. man now in Parliament, and there 
are deans who do not know as many 
of the Epistles by heart. She is not 


devout or pious so much as “believing,” 
her manifestation of Christian activity 
taking the form of “Samaritanism.” 
She has improvized kitchens and cooked 
meals for the unemployed. She is not 
the kind of school principal who avoids 
the classroom lest she give offense to 


the teacher. When she presided over 
the destinies of a school at Grimsby she 
could act as substitute in any emer- 
gency, teaching botany one morning, 
the elements of Greek or French the 
next and drawing later on. She as- 
cribed much of her success at this 
period to the fact that she knew little 
more than her pupils and was ready 
enough to let them know it. 

Seldom does one find a person whose 
knowledge gleaned from books is asso- 
ciated intimately with the kind of 
knowledge obtainable only from life. 
In Grimsby, where she lived after her 
marriage, says the Manchester Guar- 
dian, she enjoyed an extensive acquain- 
tance with the life of the poor and often 
visited invalids who had no one in par- 
ticular to look after them. One object 
of her solicitude was a laborer’s wife 
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who lamented upon her sick-bed that 
she could not cook. Mrs. Wintringham 
assured her friend that this was a de- 
ficiency well-nigh universal. The im- 
mortal chefs in the French capital did 
not cook every article of food with equal 
skill. Hence they were obliged to spe- 
cialize—some in pastry, some in roasts, 
many in confectionery. The point was 
to excel in the cooking of one thing in 
particular. In the ordinary English 
home, the cook might specialize in some 
such article as roast beef. Having 
achieved distinction for her success in 
this dish, the ambition might next be 
gratified by studying the roast potato. 
Even in the humblest walk of life, fame 
for one’s roast beef and potatoes need 
not be despised, especially when it is 
remembered that an immortal French 
chef goes down to posterity merely be- 
cause of his beef a la Béarnaise. As 
for herself, Mrs. Wintringham very 
early discovered her gift in the direc- 
tion of rabbit stew, and this aptitude 
won for her a reputation as a good 
cook which she feared she never de- 
served. This conversation, it is re- 
corded, had a most inspiriting effect 
upon the invalid, giving her a conscious- 
ness of being understood by a compe- 
tent adviser whose words bore fruit in 
the meals she served to a happy hus- 
band. 

Having no children of her own, Mrs. 
Wintringham had time for politics, in 
which she deems herself a traditional 
English liberal, with no partiality for 
radicalism. The Yorkshire papers as- 
scribe her husband’s election to the 
Commons to the popularity of his wife, 
who campaigned for him amid the wel- 
ter of plows, carts, pigs, sheep and 
horses which make market-day in a 
Yorkshire town so interesting. She 
talked crisply about cheeses to men and 
women whose business in life was to 
make them. There had been a local 
prejudice against her partly on account 
of her sex, but chiefly on the ground 
that she was a schoolmistress, but the 
Yorkshire Post records the wonder of 
the rural types who found themselves 
addressed in the peculiarities of their 
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own dialect by an exquisite creature 
who on one occasion wore an academic 
hood. The election was carried for her 
husband by the force of the wife’s per- 
sonality and in a comparatively few 
months she found herself a widow. Her 
married state had endured some nine- 
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teen years, long enough, as she re- 
marked recently, to enable her to per- 
ceive the absurdity of all that is written 
on the subject of domestic life. “A 
true woman,” she is quoted as saying, 
“can love her husband in spite of the 
fact that she is married to him.” 


CHANG TSO-LIN: THE MOST POWER- 
FUL MAN IN. CHINA 


ORDS can convey no idea of the 
W fury of Chang Tso-Lin when 
he learned that certain Man- 
churian fianciers had combined to con- 
trol the money market. He gave orders 
that these men appear at his yamun 
forthwith. They lacked courage to stay 
away from the gorgeous residence with- 
in which is the seat of this Manchu- 
rian superman’s government. All were 
received with ceremony at both the 
outer and the inner gates, and at last 
they stood together in the Chinese re- 
ception hall adorned with exquisite bits 
of jade and heavy with rare perfumes. 
Chang Tso-Lin kept them waiting a full 
hour, says the Paris Temps, and when 
the little man appeared he wore the hat 
with the big pear] in it—a sure sign of 
his displeasure. 

“Ingrates!” shouted the strong man, 
in his capacity as Tuchun of Mukden, 
as well as military governor of Feng- 
Tien, “if you raise the rate of interest 
I will have your ears cut off.” He sig- 
nalled to a member of the suite and at 
once a ferocious bandit—Chang Tso- 
Lin began life as a bandit himself— 
rushed in with a long knife. “If the 
rate of interest is still too high,” pro- 
ceeded the superman, “your hands will 
be cut off. To be frank, I am not sure 
I will not begin by cutting your heads 
off.” The corner in the cash market 
was broken at once. Chang Tso-Lin 
has a bank of his own, explains the 
French paper, and its stock is far above 


This anecdote, from all accounts, 


sums up the man. He is not far from 
fifty, but it is said he does not know 


just where and when he was born. He 
received no education at all and to-day, 
observes Lord Northcliffe in the London 
Mail, his control of the Peking govern- 
ment is complete, altho Chang Tso-Lin 
prefers the safety of his seat in Mukden 
to the perils of the nominal capital. He 
is wise, suspects our Parisian contem- 
porary, the real capital of China being 
in Chang Tso-Lin’s pearl-topped hat. 
He is a small creature physically for 
a Manchurian bandit. His ears are dis- 
proportionately large, and in reflective 
moods the superman will pull at these 
ears as if he wanted them off. He wears 
no beard or mustache of any kind, but 
the breast of his military coat is a mass — 
of decorations to which he has no claim 
whatever. His features are unexpect- 
edly refined, almost delicate, and he 
pinches his eyes together to peer at a 
document. There is a suspicion that 
he reads with difficulty. He has some 
thirty-one or thirty-two children by 
eight or nine wives, all, it is said, living 
happily under one roof in the Chinese 
manner. The French, who admire him 
immensely, say he keeps order in his 
household after the fashion so charac- 
teristically shown in the case of the 
financiers. He is a stickler for etiquet, 
and visitors get the usual tea and salu- 
tations, with many assurances that they 
own the place and all it contains. These 
displays of generosity must not be 
taken too seriously, as the late Yuan 
Shi-Kai found to his cost. Chang im- 
plored Yuan to ascend the throne and, 
when the great Cantonian did so, the 
Manchurian turned against him. “I 
was only showing my politeness when 





His FOLLOWERS TAKE TREMENDOUS OATHS 


I asked him to reign,” observed Chang 
later, “and he should have displayed 
equal politeness by declining to do so.” 

The genius of this strong man of 
China being primarily military, his 
home, explains the London Mail, is nat- 
urally an armed camp. Chang parades 
his little but powerful frame about the 
establishment, keeping his hawklike 
eyes upon his staff, and doffing his 
plumed cap to reveal closely cropped 
hair when he becomes overheated from 
his exertions, his shoutings and his 
prancings. Every one of the three hun- 
dred thousand men under his orders 
must take a tremendous oath. It was 
not so tremendous at first, but Chang 
was shocked when he happened upon a 
camp thronged with raw recruits and 
listened to the milk-and-water ritual. 
He mounted a big gun and in a loud 
voice promulgated the present form of 
affidavit for all ranks: “If I should 
break my oath, may my mother become 
a harlot. If I prove false to the Tuchun, 
may my children become thieves!” The 
air was filled with the ensuing din as 
they all swore and, to make the cere- 
mony additionally impressive, several 
prisoners were decapitated to exemplify 
the penalty for perjury. 

Chang Tso-Lin has been accused in 
some native papers remote from his 
jurisdiction of undue sympathy with 
the clansmen in Tokyo, and it is hinted 
that in the war between Japan and 
Russia he fought for the Mikado. At 
that time he and his followers were 
known somewhat indiscriminately as 
Hunghutsus. He had got together a 
band of fugitives from Chinese justice, 
the London daily hears, and it is sus- 
pected that he and they flourished by 
halting caravans, stopping trains, raid- 
ing villages and making swift descents 
upon provinces in the north. The booty 
thus secured was divided in accordance 
with the strict discipline Chang Tso-Lin 
has always managed to maintain among 
his followers. Once he had robbed a 
traveler—and he made it a rule never 
to take more than a certain proportion 
of his victim’s belongings—he issued a 
sort of certificate that guaranteed im- 
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munity. An English trader in the 
mountains was held up the day follow- 
ing an experience of this kind. Chang 
was highly indignant. He rallied his 
whole band, overtook the rival bandits, 
recovered the booty and restored it to 
its owner. “I will teach them,” he ex- 
plained, “that I mean what I say.” Such 
were the beginnings of the undisputed 
sway of Chang Tso-Lin in the Manchu- 
rian wilds. He never admitted a re- 
cruit who had not shown capacity to 
shoot accurately, to fight bravely and 
to talk intelligently. He tolerates no 
stupidity even in the ranks, and his 
army is made up, say all accounts, only 
of men who can pass rather severe men- 
tal tests. He has a genius for putting 
short, sharp and searching questions, 
and if the answers please him, promo- 
tion from the humblest rank to a high 
one may follow then and there. He is 
so afraid of treachery among his fol- 
lowers that he attends personally to de- 
tails which in an ordinary army would 
be left to a general staff. Here he is wise, 
according to the London daily again, 
for in his yamun are self-seekers who 
would turn against him at once if they 
dared and this Chang well knows. 
Armed sentinels guard him while he 
sleeps and when he eats. The six-cylin- 
dered American car in which he dashes 
about the road surrounding his capi- 
tal is a traveling arsenal. With the 
revolver and the automatic pistol he is 
a dead shot, and when he encounters 
anyone he does not know he takes care 
to “get the drop.” Sometimes he will 
meet a man whose features are familiar 
and then he will ask: “Didn’t I order 
your head cut off last year?” 

So much for the more conspicuous 
traits of the superman who is accused 
of having blocked an American agri- 
cultural scheme of some importance in 
his bailiwick because there was nothing 
in it for himself. For a man who is 
said to read with difficulty and to write 
not at all, he is amazingly successful in 
money matters. He presides over the 
destinies of one of the biggest banks 
in Manchuria and his depositors have 
great faith in the institution, thanks 
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to Chang’s own promise to kill anybody 
who starts a run on it. He halted a 
farmer whose thrifty habits were no- 
torious and expressed his surprize that 
the individual did not keep an account 
in the best fiduciary institution. The 
farmer explained that he was afraid of 
the man who ran the other bank. “I 
will make you afraid of me,” shouted 
Chang. “Get in here!” The farmer 
took a seat in Chang’s car, which raced 
to the offending financier. This per- 
sonage was influenced by a pistol at his 
head. His depositor’s money was taken 
from him and duly transferred to the 
right bank. This institution is regu- 
larly examined by Chang himself with 
the aid of men armed to the teeth. If 
his investigation does not satisfy him, 
the official at fault is strung up by the 
thumbs until an explanation is forth- 
coming. All the brigands in Manchuria 
prefer Chang’s bank, which is suspected 
of having received more booty in its 
time than a pirate isle. 

Now that he is getting on a little in 
years, Chang Tso-Lin grows sensitive 
to certain forms of criticism which, in 
his more flagrant bandit days, he de- 
spised. When Ma Ting Liang repre- 
sented the central government at Muk- 
den, Chang Tso-Lin suspected him of 
spreading calumnies on the subject of 
bandit manners and bandit education. 
“T will have you know,” he shouted, 
“that I can read and write.” Ma was 
astonished. “May I ask,” he said po- 
litely, “what languages your excellency 
reads?” “None of your business!” 
roared Chang. “What a fool I would 
be to tell everybody the languages I 
can read! If I find anyone from Can- 
ton or Peking saying I can’t read and 
write I will send him home with his 
ears in his pocket.” Thus, according 
to the French press, arose the hostility 
between the Chinese resident and the 
local superman. Chang, moreover, is 
getting a trifle sensitive about his fin- 
ger nails, which are no longer broken 
and dirty, but long and polished. 

Another charge against him concerns 
opium. He is thought to have made a 
large fortune out of smuggling opera- 
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tions in this drug. Rice, timber, hides, 
pay him toll. His personal fortune is 
estimated in the Temps at the equiva- 
lent of twenty million dollars in Amer- 
ican money. He lives like a prince out 
of the Arabian Nights. His automo- 
biles are the most powerful in Asia. 
His wives go about in costly gems. His 
harem is a dream of luxury. His troops 
are regularly paid, well clothed, well fed 
and firm in the faith they have in their 
leader. No one in Manchuria but him- 
self is permitted to take toll of anybody 
or of anything. He has come to a full 
realization of the superiority of his own 
position as the strongest man in China 
and he brooks no rivalry. His sensi- 
tiveness to his educational deficiencies 
is one consequence. He keeps a perfect 
regiment of scholars in attendance upon 
him and they explain in turn whatever 
intellectual or cultural difficulty baffles 
him for the moment. Even here his 
dealings betray his character. ‘Here,” 
he will say to his master in western 
etiquet, “is a bag of coins. This is a 
knife. If I learn, you get the coins. If 
I don’t, you get the knife.” Fortunately, 
adds the Gaulois, by way of comment, 
Chang is a keenly intelligent pupil and 
he is easy to teach. 

The efficiency of his followers is es- 
tablished to the satisfaction of the Lon- 
don Post by the promptness with which 
Chang Tso-Lin picked out the cabinet 
which holds nominal sway at Peking. 
Name after name was called out. Chang 
sat at a table with a pot of tea and a few 
cups. His impressions of each person- 
ality were terse, vivid, unerring. This 
man was a coward. That man thought 
himself wiser than he was. A third 
was too susceptible to feminine charms. 
Yet another knew nothing of China. A 
listener who knew the situation would 
have seen at once how perfectly this 
recluse at Mudken kept in touch with 
the great world outside. The cabinet 
was made up at last and Peking was 
duly notified. “I see,” he remarked to 


the Englishman who was an interested 
spectator of this scene, “they suspect 
me of being under the influence of 
Japan. 


The truth is the contrary.” 
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YING back 
upon the pil- 
lowed window 

seat in the security 
of her locked bed- 
room, Mary Comp- 
ton opened the book 
which held for her 
an interest so pe- 
culiar and intense. h 
° ce 
Reading was ren- 
dered difficult by 
her tears, which 
started almost at 
once; for the de- 


stories of 1921. 


writes us: 
novel—my first. 


Tarkington and 





HIS is a story with a tremendous 

dénouement — dramatic, crushing, 
and highly satisfactory. m 
by special permission, "s 
Magazine (copyrighted, all rights re- 
served), and is one of the outstanding 
The author has long 
been known as a writer of stories and 
special articles for the magazines. 
“Have just finished a 
I feel as if no one 
could have written a novel before! 
some of my other 
friends assure me it has been done.” 


too, was timid in 
the presence of this 


Yet Mary re- 
membered what 
her aunt, Miss 
Banks, with whom 
she now lived, had 
long ago said to 
her of the Ballan- 
tines and the 
Knoxes; and she 
knew that her 
aunt’s opinions 
were sound, altho 


It is reprint 
from 


Now 


Yet 








scription of Presh 

Ballantine, as seen by his mother, began on 
the second page, and there were passages 
in that description which, to one who un- 
derstood the entire situation, as Mary felt 
she did, and who, moreover, had cared for 
Presh as she had, were filled with a grim, 
unconscious comedy which made them ter- 
rible. If thoughts of Presh had brought 
the tears, it was this grotesqueness in his 
mother’s book which caused them to sting. 

Mrs. Ballantine had not, of course, used 
the nickname in the book. She had, Mary 
felt, always resented it as an impertinence, 
for “Presh” was a schoolboy contraction 
of “Precious,” which had been the mother’s 
early appellation for her only child. 

Where he was first definitely mentioned 
in the book his name was printed out in 
full—F rancis Knox Ballantine—and there- 
after he was referred to by his first name 
only. That was another tragi-comic point 
—his full name—differing by but a single 
letter from his mother’s. It told so clearly 
what she had intended him to be, what she 
had tried to make of him. Not a Ballan- 
tine, but a Knox—a Frances Knox. 

Mary dimly recollected gentle Mr. Bal- 
lantine. He was associated in her mind 
with the dear old brownstone house on 
Madison Avenue where she had lived until 
her parents died. She had a memory of 
herself as a child peeping over the ban- 
isters when guests were arriving for din- 
ner parties, and of seeing Mr. Ballantine 
enter the front door behind his consort 
with an air, it seemed to her, a little timid; 
and, tho she could not in those days have 
explained this matter to herself, she felt 
sympathy for Mr. Ballantine because she, 


her friends rel- 
ished them most, perhaps, for the pic- . 
turesque vigor with which they were ex- 
pressed. 

“Mr. Ballantine was an able lawyer and 
a-lovable man,” Miss Banks had said of 
Presh’s father. “I was always a little 
sorry for him. Frances ran him just as 
she runs the boy. The boy’s like his father. 
Not weak—just easy-going. Still, when 
Mr. Ballantine died, I couldn’t help feeling 
somehow that he had crept off to the tomb 
with his tail between his legs.” 

“Auntie! What an idea!” 

“I suppose it was my knowledge of the 
Knoxes that made me feel that way about 
him,” Miss Banks continued. “It’s a fam- 
ily strain. They have to run everything. 
Frances’s sister—the one whose husband 
was ambassador—tried to run Italy. To 
get her home they had to recall him. Both 
the girls are like old Ira Knox, their 
father. He had a head like a mountain 
profile. When some wag who had bor- 
rowed money of his bank made a little joke 
—Strong as a Knox,’ he said—the old 
gentleman didn’t like it, and, to show he 
didn’t like it, called the loan. There’s not 
a glint of humor in the whole Knox tribe.” 

“You’d not say Presh lacked humor?” 

“No, indeed. But he’s not like the 
Knoxes. He gets his humor from his 
father, and all his nice ways. Old Mr. 
Knox was called a bully in Wall Street, 
but I’ve always thought the Knoxes didn’t 
mean to be bullies. It’s just that they’re 
always certain their way is the right way. 
Being so big-boned and powerful, they 
ride everybody down. But they don’t real- 
ize it.” 
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Reading Mrs. Ballantine’s tribute to her 
son, Mary recalled out of the long ago this 
conversation with her aunt. Miss Banks 
had been right. The Knoxes didn’t realize 
it. The book made that point ludicrously, 
pitifully clear. 


Francis [wrote Presh’s mother in her in- 
troductory chapter] may indeed justly be 
referred to as an ideal son. Tho he pos- 
sessed by nature a strong, determined 
character—such a character as my father, 
the late Ira Knox, was known for—and, 
tho from boyhood he exhibited in sports a 
highly commendable aggressiveness which 
promised well for later life, the side he 
showed me, his mother, was uniformly gen- 
tle, chivalrous and tender. I may indeed 
say that not a single harsh word or 
thought ever passed between us. 

My rule was never to interfere with him 
in anything if I could possibly avoid doing 
so, and even then not to compel him to-my 
views, but rather to point the way of wis- 
dom, making it so clear to him that his 
own native good sense—a quality with 
which, I am thankful to say, the Knoxes 
were well endowed—would bring him to 
the right decision. Thus, tho often with a 
certain guidance from me, he always in 
the end made up his own mind, and I never 
found it necessary actually to cross him. 
In reasoning with him I did not treat him 
as a child, but talked with him as I used 
to with his father before him. Nor can I 
refrain from adding that if more Ameri- 
can mothers and fathers would follow my 
method in rearing and training their off- 
spring, they would not only find their re- 
lations with them more satisfying and har- 
monious, but would in the long run make 
better men and women of them. 


So that was Mrs. Ballantine’s concep- 
tion of her relations with her son! From 
somewhere behind Mary’s tears there came 
the flicker of a little laugh. And then, as 
tho to extinguish the faint gleam of mirth, 
the tears flowed faster than before. 

Again she thought of what her aunt had 
said so long ago: “The Knoxes ride every- 
body down.” 

That, to her, had been the point of para- 
mount importance. That was why, loving 
Presh, she had brought herself finally to 
refuse him. The Knoxes did ride every- 
body down. Mr. Ballantine had been rid- 
den down. Presh had been ridden down, 
and his wife .would certainly be ridden 
down. It was inevitable. And the tortur- 
ing thing about it was that the sweetness 
of nature which so endeared him to Mary 
was precisely what made it inevitable. To 
marry him would be to become not so much 
a wife as a daughter-in-law. 
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The mere thought of a perpetual en- 
deavor to live up to the standards Mrs. 
Ballantine would set for a daughter-in- 
law put Mary’s nerves on edge. It would 
be futile. She had no wish to try, and, 
moreover, she had standards of her own. 
That she could have made Presh happy if 
left to do it in her own way, she did not 
for a moment doubt. But that condition, 
all-important, was the one condition which 
could not in the circumstances be fulfilled. 
Her own way in any matter was the last 
thing she could hope to have; and Presh’s 
way, she had become convinced—because 
of his lifelong habit of letting his mother 
do the managing, and his belief, inculcated 
and shared by her, that her wisdom in all 
things was oracular. 

The one alternative to yielding would 
have been to fight. But that presupposed 
in him an understanding of the actual sit- 
uation. To have become his wife while 
harboring a secret thought of breaking 
later with his mother was something not 
to be considered. Mary would have had to 
be certain he foresaw the likelihood of 
such a break; that he would approve it and 
give her full support if it should come; 
and in point of fact she was almost cer- 
tain of the opposite of this. She could 
picture him in such a crisis, shocked, 
grieved, entirely confused, endeavoring to 
mediate between them; and, tho she trusted 
him enough to believe that if mediation 
failed he would stick to his wife, she could 
fancy his keen suffering, and could even 
imagine his keen holding in his innermost 
heart the thought that his mother had been 
in the right. That she could not have en- 
dured. 

Vividly she remembered the momentous 
afternoon on which she had admitted to 
herself the complete hopelessness of the 
circumstances. In making a final plea to 
her to marry him, Presh had spoken as 
tho actually thinking to entice her with 
the vision of a near relationship to his 
mother. Heartbroken tho she felt at that 
moment, she could not but be aware of 
ghastly humor in the contrast between his 
conception of the case and hers. It had 
come to her like a sharp, painful ray of 
light, that humor, revealing matters as 
they were. Until Presh should be disil- 
lusioned on this subject she could never 
marry him. Nor would she be the means 
of his disillusionment. If he was to find 
it he must find it for himself and bring 
it to her—a bridal gift. And that would 
mean a miracle. 





“LETTERS FROM BEYOND THE FRONT” 


Gently she had refused him. A bitter 
cup for both—and harder even than it 
had been for her to drink of that cup, and 
make him drink of it, was her task of 
doing so without explaining why. 

To him, of course, rejection meant that 
she did not care enough for him to be his 
wife; and tho from the depths of her torn 
heart she had longed to tell him it was 
not true, she could not, lest after the dis- 
closure she be tempted to reveal the actual 
reason. She would never speak a word 
to him against his mother. 

The ordeal of renunciation, cruel as it 
had been, was to Mary less terrible than 
the agony of silence. Nor had her suffer- 
ing diminished with time. She was haunted 
by the memory of his eyes, filled with pain, 
and of his brave effort to conceal his suf- 
fering behind a philosophic front. 

“Of course, I more or less expected it,” 
he said, looking at her with an expression 
like that of a devoted dog gazing for the 
last time at the master who has shot him. 

“There’s no one else I care for half so 
much,” she had answered. “I think of you 
as the best friend I have in the world.” 

At that he had managed to muster a 
little smile. Almost she wished she could 
forget that smile. 

“I’d rather hear you say that,” he said, 
trying to speak gayly, “than to be adored 
by Cleopatra, Lady Hamilton and Helen 
of Troy. That’s a fact, my dear. I just 
can’t see anybody else.” 

As he was leaving her apartment he 
said, casually: 

_*{’ve been planning a little trip. 
not see you for a while.” 

“Where?” 

“Canada.” 

“For winter sports? 
bee?” 

“Montreal first. 
there. Perhaps Quebec, too. 
certain yet.” 

“How long will you be gone?” 

“That’s uncertain, too.” 

“Write me.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

She walked with him to the door. “Good 
luck!” she said, giving him her hand. 

Then she did what she had not intended. 
She reached up and kissed him on the 
cheek. And he kissed her. She liked to 
remember that. It was the only thing 
she had to be glad of now. Yet even that 
gladness was not unalloyed. Of course, 
he had counted her kiss as one only of 
compassion; and now he would never know 


I may 
Splendid! Que- 


I have some business 
I can’t be 
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the truth about that, nor any of the rest 
of it. 


The reason why he could never know 
was set forth in the second chapter of 
Mrs. Ballantine’s book: 


One night early in January, 1917, Fran- 
cis came home looking weary and de- 
pressed. He mentioned a disappointment 
he had met with telling me t it was 
and saying that he was going on a trip to 
Canada. I tried to show him that the dis- 
appointment was not so important as it 
seemed to him at the moment, but to no 
purpose. As he did not then reveal to me 
his true reason for going to Canada, I as- 
sumed that it was for the winter sports Mad 
which he was always very fond. A 
days later, however, he wrote me Aad 
Montreal that he had enlisted in a Cana- 
dian regiment for service overseas. 

This action and that immediately pre- 
ceding his departure—the one which 
brought about the disappointment of which 
he had spoken to me—were, as far as I 
know, the only two important acts of his 
eniire life undertaken without first con- 
sulting me. 

I was, of course, aware that he felt 
strongly about the war, and that he be- 
lieved the United States should have al- 
ready gone into it, but I did not know 
that he had contemplated enlistment. Con- 
trary to his usual —-, he had withheld 
from me this knowledge, both because his 
mind was not fully made up and because 
he felt the news would disturb me. 

When I learned the truth I could not 
but conclude that the disappointment was 
a determining factor in bringing him to 
his decision, and, as the reader of these 
pages will presently see, my conclusion 
was later confirmed in an extraordinary 
manner. And as this disappointment was, 
in my judgment, entirely unnecessary and 
undeserved, having been brought about by 
the raising of false hopes in him and the 
subsequent deliberate dashing of those 
hopes, I cannot but resent the fact that it 
was visited upon him, nor avoid feeling 
that the person responsible for that dis- 
appointment was directly to blame for sub- 
sequent events. 


With something between a gasp and a 
sob Mary flung the book down upon the 
window seat and started to her feet. 
Crossing swiftly to her dresser, she drew 
from the back of a top drawer a small 
packet of letters tied with narrow ribbon, 
and, slipping out the first one, opened it 
and read. 

The letter was just as she remembered 
it. It was written from Montreal on the 
day of his enlistment. He told her about 
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that. Then came the passage which had 
meant so much to her: 


It occurs to me that if anything should 
go wrong with me later, you might manage 
somehow to figure out a connection be- 
tween our talk of a few days ago and my 
decision to get into the war. But don’t 
let any such idea enter your head, my dear. 
There’s nothing melodramatic about my 
having enlisted—none of the spirit of 
“Now she’ll be sorry she didn’t marry 
me!” I want you to be clear on that. If 
the Boche should get me, and I have time 
for any “final words;” they’ll be, “God 
bless her !—she’s always been the sweetest 
thing in the world.” But from what I 
hear, the ancient custom of saying a few 
well-chosen words at the last, while the 
whole regiment stands around and weeps, 
is going out of style. Deaths are being 
worn shorter in France this season. 
That’s the kind of war it is, and, per- 
sonally, I think it’s a good thing.- How- 
ever, don’t imagine I am going over with 
the least intention of getting myself per- 
manently planted there. On the contrary, 
I fully expect to come back whole and 
sound, and have a lot of good times with 
you. 

Get this straight, Mary. If you had 
accepted me I should have done exactly 
what I have done, and I know you wouldn’t 
have wished to stop me. I’ve been plan- 
ning it for a long time. The U. S. will be 
getting into the scrap: pretty soon, any- 
how. But I can’t wait any longer. I 
wanted to tell you when we had our talk 
the other day, but I didn’t because I 
thought romantic stuff about “the brave 
soldier boy marching off to war” might 
tend to sway your decision. A lot of ten- 
derhearted women have been falling for 
that, you know, and it isn’t quite fair. 
wanted you to decide on the merits of the 
case. And you did. But remember this: 
If you had said “yes” instead of “no,” and 
I hadn’t drop dead on the spot from 
joy, then I should have told you right 
pat that I intended to come up here and 
enlist. 


Mary pressed the letter to her breast. 
Thank God for the thoughtfulness in Presh 
which had made him foresee that she might 
some day need the comfort of these definite 
assurances! How like him! Yet how 
little had even he imagined to what vast 
and terrible dimensions that need would 
grow! 

His mother must see this letter. She 
must be made to understand that it was 
not because of the refusal that Presh had 
gone to France. 

Mary’s first impulse was to go instantly 
to Mrs. Ballantine and face her down with 
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this exoneration in Presh’s writing, but 
the impulse was retarded by a second read- 
ing of that brutal passage in the book. 
One clause there was which made her hes- 
itate . . . “my conclusion was later con- 
firmed in an extraordinary manner.” .. . 
Before going she must find out about that. 
She must read further. 

Her tears having been dried by the fires 
of her indignation, she was now able to 
progress more rapidly. It was recounted 
that, a month before the United States 
joined in the war, Mrs. Ballantine’s son 
was with his battalion in France, and that 
in June, 1917, when the American First 
Division landed, he was already in the 
trenches. He was promoted, becoming 
sergeant, lieutenant (“We Canucks pro- 
nounce it ‘lefftenant,’ and we don’t have 
firsts and seconds—just one grade,” he 
wrote), and in the early fall, captain. In 
September he was wounded slightly but 
was back with his men within three weeks. 
Half a dozen of his letters were quoted— 
gay, whimsical letters, rich in anecdotes 
of life in the trenches and in billets be- 
hind the lines. 

The letters filled out the year 1917— 
almost. The last of them was dated early 
in December, and a footnote gave the in- 
formation that it had been received by 
Mrs. Ballantine in January, 1918, more 
than two weeks after the official telegram 
had come. 

This telegram, announcing briefly to the 
mother that her son had been killed in 
action, was also given, and was followed 
by several letters from brother officers, 
condoling and attesting to the young man’s 
worth. Then a letter from the chaplain, 
giving details. In an advance near Cam- 
brai, on December 3d, Captain Ballantine 
had been shot through the right breast. 
The chaplain had found him with a pulse 
barely fluttering. The young officer had 
not regained consciousness. “I closed his 
eyes, wrapped him in a blanket, and went 
on,” he wrote. “Later the Germans re- 
took this terrain, so I regret to say I can- 
not state the exact location of his grave.” 

All the foregoing was by way of intro- 
duction. It was the material that followed 
which had gained for the strange volume 
so many thousand readers, such ponderous 
endorsements from scientific men noted for 
their belief in spiritism, and so much space 
in a press congested with news of the 
Rhine occupation and the budding Peace 
Conference at Paris. 

The nature of the book was indicated in 
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its title, Letters from Beyond the Front. 
Mrs. Ballantine told how, two months after 
Francis’s “going over,” she had come upon 
a poem she liked, the first line of which 
was: 


“Mother Earth, are the heroes dead?” 


and had sat down at her desk to copy it. 
But when she put pencil to paper she did 
not write the lines she had intended. In- 
stead, some force outside her own volition 
caused her to form the word “No.” 

For a moment she was at a loss to un- 
derstand this. Then it occurred to her 
that the word “No” was like an answer to 
the interrogation of the poem, and while 
she was thinking thus her hand, without 
conscious effort on her part, had written 
“Yes,” as tho in reply to her unspoken 
thought. 

“Is this a message from the Beyond?” 
she had asked. 

Again, “Yes.” 

“Who is writing?” 

In answer came the initials, “F K B.” 

“Is it you, Francis?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

With a little practice, Mrs. Ballantine 
went on to say, she developed great facil- 
ity in communicating, by means of this 
automatic writing, with her son, whom she 
now mentioned as being “nominally dead”; 
and it was with messages received from 
him that the larger portion of the book 
was taken up. 


At first, Francis declared, he had been 
a little bit confused. The arrival in the 
Beyond was a strange experience. But 
he had been helped by friends already 
there, chief among them his grandfather 
Knox, who, he said, occupied a most im- 
portant position. He himself was doing 
work which interested him, but which it 
was difficult to describe. It was difficult, 
too, to describe most phases of the Life 
Beyond, because the worldly vocabulary 
was so limited. It was like trying to de- 
scribe wireless to a South Sea Islander in 
his own tongue. 

For a little while he had slept. On 
awakening he felt bewildered. And yet 
there had been nothing uncanny about him 
or his surroundings. The surroundings 
seemed familiar yet unfamiliar. There 
were houses, trees, rivers, flowers, and it 
surprized him to find that these things had 
substance, just as on earth. They pos- 
sessed the usual three dimensions; but 
there was a Fourth Dimension; he couldn’t 
explain that now; it was too new to him. 
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He was only beginning to grasp it. They 
were teaching him. Perhaps sometime he 
could make it clear. 

His present existence was on what, as 
nearly as he could find words to describe 
it, might be called the Etheric Plane. But 
he did not quite like that definition. There 
were many planes and each had many 
spheres. He himself had already paid a 
visit to the Soterial Plane. There, too, 
everything was solid, but of wonderful 
materials, unknown to him. The buildings 
were very beautiful, and were constructed 
of something that made him think of ala- 
baster. But it wasn’t alabaster. 

Every article in the world, it was stated, 
gave off what might, for want of a bet- 
ter name, be termed Etheric Magnetism, 
which, floating up to the Etheric Plane, 
acquired substance. Thus, animal, vege- 
table and mineral substances, as known on 
the World Plane, existed in transposition. 
Etheric Magnetism was something like a 
perfume, and each race of people, as well 
as each individual and object, had a dis- 
tinct perfume which declared the exact 
quality of that race, person or object. 

There was constant growth. People 
changed, but in a way that could not easily 
be explained. They grew finer, bigger, 
stronger, but you recognized them just as 
you would on earth. Of course, those who 
had been strongest and finest on earth 
were correspondingly advanced. He had 
searched for those he knew. He had not 
as yet seen his father, tho he knew that he 
was there. But he had seen his grand- 
father Knox many times. 

His grandfather Knox, as nearly as he 
understood it, was in charge of what ap- 
peared to be a vast Reconstruction Camp 
for Souls. Partly as a result of the war, 
there were many sick souls which needed 
strengthening before they could go on with 
their work. There were nurses there, 
assisting, just as in a hospital on earth. 
Among them was Florence Nightingale. 
And there were great physicians and psy- 
chologists, like Lister and Behrens. 

If there could be said to exist in the 
Beyond such a thing as sadness, it came 
from the fact that while, under certain 
immutable laws and conditions, the in- 
habitants of that place could revisit the 
Earth Plane, it was almost impossible to 
make tliose on earth aware of their pres- 
ence. Just as a wireless receiver must 
be tuned to catch messages coming from 
the void, so the human consciousness, or 
subconsciousness, must be tuned to catch 
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communications from the Beyond. 

There were very few receivers—very 
few persons on the Earth Plane capable 
of attuning themselves to the proper pitch. 
Such persons were psychically very ad- 
vanced. Mrs. Ballantine was one of them. 
The close bond of sympathy which had 
always existed between herself and him 
not only made communication easier, but 
was susceptible of great development. He 
elaborated upon the beautiful qualities of 
their relationship, telling what a consid- 
erate and helpful mother she had always 
ben; and Mrs. Ballantine added in a foot- 
note that, whereas she would have pre- 
ferred to omit a reference so personal, she 
had refrained from making alterations or 
elisions in order that the record should be 
complete. Automatic writing was but the 
beginning, Francis assured her. Later he 
would try to speak to her and appear visi- 
bly before her. 


Not until Mary had read nearly to the 
end of the book did she discover the pas- 
sage she had been seeking: 


On this side of the Veil, mother [de- 
clared a letter in one of the closing chap- 
ters], we see things which were hidden 
from our earthly eyes. We can look back 
and laugh—for there is laughter here— 
at things which, on the Earth Plane, 
seemed to us of the most vital consequence. 
Our earthly visions, so obscure, made 
mountains out of the veriest molehills. 
Disappointments which once loomed large 
and appalling are now insignificant. Char- 
acters which were as closed books to us 
become as apparent as the printed page. 
All values are corrected. 

Your earthly wisdom was far greater 
than mine. You are in what we term the 
Ninth Sphere on the World Plane. There 
are but few who have attained to that 
sphere. As you know, I permitted what I 
then regarded as a serious disappointment 
to govern my impetuous action in leaving 
home. You knew best. You tried to guide 
me. It was useless. But now, mother, it 
is ridiculously apparent that you were 
right about it. 

But here, as you so well understand, re- 
grets and grudges do not exist. Therefore, 
if you should see M., it would be the part 
of kindness to make it understood that on 
this side there is only happiness, and that 
no troubled soul on earth need be con- 
cerned about the question of forgiveness 
from those who have passed on, since that 
forgiveness is granted automatically, and 
is retroactive. 


A footnote by Mrs. Ballantine here re- 
ferred to the disappointment mentioned in 
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the second chapter, and added that “M” 
was the person who had occasioned it. 


So this was the vaunted “confirmation” 
of that false and cruel charge! 

With her clenched fist Mary smote the 
page. “He never wrote it!” she cried 
aloud! “He never wrote it!” 

There was a glitter in her eyes as she 
closed the book. Rising, she almost ran to 
the closet, snatched a coat, hat and furs, 
and put them on. The book and Presh’s 
letter lay on the window seat. Seizing 
them, she started to insert the letter be- 
tween the pages, but suddenly desisted. 

“No!” she exclaimed, slipping the mis- 
sive into her bag. “This one sha’n’t go 
in there, Presh! It’s real!” 


The brightness was beginning to fade 
from the short winter afternoon as Mary 
ascended the brownstone steps of Mrs. 
Ballantine’s wide, well-kept, but austere- 
looking, house. She rang and stepped to 
the spotless marble floor of the vestibule. 
Presently a shadow showed faintly against 
the ornamental ground-glass panel of one 
of the inner doors; then the door swung 
slowly open, revealing in the aperture a 
middle-aged butler with a silver card tray 
hanging ready in one hand. 

“How do you do, Reeves? Is Mrs. Bal- 
lantine at home?” 

Reeves had opened the heavy walnut 
door in his best manner, but at the sight 
of her he unbent so far as to smile. 

“Yes, Miss Mary.” And he added, “It’s 
been a long while since we’ve seen you.” 

Entering, she nodded an amiable ac- 
knowledgment of this. It had indeed been 
a long time since she had come to this 
house—nearly a year. Her last call had 
been made a few days after the news of 
Presh’s death had come, and it was be- 
cause of the frigid manner in which her 
condolences had on that occasion been re- 
ceived by Mrs. Ballantine that she had 
not returned. 

“Mrs. Ballantine is in her sitting-room,” 
said Reeves. 

She knew that because of her old fa- 
miliarity with the house and its family he 
meant to suggest her going directly to the 
sitting-room. 

“IT think you had better announce me,” 
she said. 

“Yes, Miss Mary.” He held back the 
heavy portiéres, letting them fall again 
when she had passed into the drawing- 
room. 





A HARROWING INTERVIEW 


Mary well remembered that room. It 
was long and spacious; at the rear, fold- 
ing doors, now closed, led to the dining- 
room; at the front, two vast, plate-glass 
windows, heavily curtained with stiff lace 
and velvet, admitted a dim light. Even 
when the house was overheated there was 
here always the suggestion of a chill. It 
was a room formal with the ugly and 
somehow stupid formality of the sixties. 
The furniture, dark and solid, showed in 
its every line the bedeviling touch of the 
carvers and upholsterers of two or three 
gendrations ago. There were two curio 
cabinets with glass doors and silk-covered 
shelves littered with small, useless sou- 
venirs of foreign travel—china, ivory, tor- 
toiseshell and silver—and on the walls a 
number of Victorian paintings, drab in 
tone, most conspicuous among them a por- 
trait of Mrs. Ballantine’s father, which 
hung above a marble mantelpiece bedecked 
with meaningless beveling and carving. 
The portrait showed Mr. Knox in middle 
life, at a period when his extremely finan- 
cial-looking whiskers were beginning to 
turn gray. He was dressed in a frock 


coat, and was seated in a tufted armchair 
beside a table on which lay a large book. 


One finger was inserted in the book, as tho 
to mark a place. The head was massive 
and the eyes glared. Mary noticed that 
the cover of red plush, with which the 
painter adorned the table, remained the 
brightest spot of color in the room, time- 
bedimmed tho the pigment was. 

Eighteen years or so ago, when as a 
little girl she had begun to notice and re- 
member houses, there had been in New 
York many rooms of this type; but 
tho, as she reflected unregretfully, such 
rooms had of late years been disappear- 
ing, giving place to modern, cheerful fur- 
nishing and decoration, she somehow felt 
that this.solid mansion, built by old Ira 
Knox and inhabited by his daughter, would 
never, never change. 

As she was reflecting thus, Reeves re- 
turned to announce that Mrs. Ballantine 
was coming down. 

Mary well knew that this descending 
was intended by the lady as a preliminary 
snub, since it was her custom to receive 
those whom she treated as intimates in 
her sitting room upon the floor above—a 
chamber smaller and much less funereal 
than this. 

A moment later Reeves again parted 
the heavy portiéres, letting them drop into 
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place of their own weight after Mrs. Bal- 
lantine had entered. 

“How do you do, Mary,” said the lady, 
without,a note of interrogation, and with- 
out offering her hand, as she rustled ma- 
jestically to a fringed and tufted chair. 
Seating herself, she indicated with a ges- 
ture to Mary, who had risen, a chair fully 
two yards from her own. “How is your 
aunt, Miss Banks?” 

“Quite well, I thank you,” answered 
Mary, taking the proffered chair and 
placing Mrs. Ballentine’s book conspicu- 
ously in her lap. 

“I understood that you were working 
at Red Cross headquarters. Have you 
dropped that?” Her tone implied a 
criticism. 

“IT have not, Mrs. Ballantine.” 

“Ah! It was my understanding that 
the headquarters staff worked full time 
daily.” 

“We did until about a month ago—just 
after the armistice. But work is lighter 
now. This is my day off.” Then, without 
waiting for an answer, she plunged in. “I 
have just read your book, so I came to see 
you.” 

“My book?” Mrs. Ballantine glanced at 
the volume in the girl’s lap. “You are in 
error in calling it mine. Of course I was 
the medium through which the letters 
came, but it is really my son’s.” 

In answer Mary held the book up and 
pointed to Mrs. Ballantine’s full name in 
capital letters on the cover. 

The other jerked her head impatiently. 
“The publishers’ choice—not mine. If you 
will take the trouble to glance at the title- 
page you will see that my name is preceded 
by the words, ‘Transmitted through.’ ” 

But Mary did not turn to the title-page. 

“In any case, you are responsible for 
the book, are you not?” 

“For the book—yes. For the contents— 
no. If you’ve read it—and you say you 
have—you must be aware that it consists 
almost entirely of communications to me 
from my son, published at his expressed 
wish.” 

“I am aware that such a statement is 
made,” Mary replied, keeping her voice 
under control, and envying Mrs. Ballantine 
her vitality and poise, “but does not the 
source of these—these messages, seem to 
you at least debatable?” 

“Had I thought so,” returned the other 
crisply, “I should have said so in the in- 
troduction.” 

“But is there any proof?” 
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“Of what?” 

“That the letters are actually from— 
from your son.” ‘ 

“Do you mean to question my good 
faith?” 

“No, Mrs. Ballantine. But sometimes 
one’s subconscious mind can—” 

“The letters,” declared the elder woman 
with finalty, “are from Francis.” 

Mary had a momentary feeling of be- 
ing overcome by the sheer weight and 
force of blind asseveration. ‘She’s try- 
ing to ride me down!” she thought, and 
in her reaction from this thought she 
spoke with greater intensity. 

“Mrs. Ballantine, please believe that I 
did not come here to be impertinent. But 
what you have written in this book gives 
me a right to question you.” 

“Tt does not.” 

“If I am the person referred to as ‘M,’ 
I think it does. Am I?” 

“Judge for yourself.” 

“I did judge for myself. I could not but 
conclude that you were charging me with 
having sent Presh—” 

“Francis, if you please.” 

“Sent him to his death.” 

“Well?” 

“I protest against such a statement— 
and against your having published it. It 
isn’t true!” 

“He confirms it in a letter in the book.” 

“But it isn’t true! He couldn’t have 
written such things.” 

“As to that,” returned Mrs. Ballantine, 
with a contemptuous little smile, “I fear 
the preponderance of evidence is against 
you. The book was read before publica- 
tion by such authorities as Sir Orion Hud- 
son and Dr. Eric St. Clair of the British 
Association for Psychical Research, Pro- 
fessor Metzler of Boston, and Dr. Michael 
Follansbee of Chicago. Sir Orion wrote 
me that he considered the work the most 
important contribution to knowledge that 
had been made in years, and that he had 
recommended me for the association’s 
special gold medal. Doctor Follansbee 
came from Chicago expressly to see me, 
because the leters fitted in peculiarly with 
cognate work of his. Only yesterday I 
heard from him that I had been elected 
an honorary vice-president of the Chicago 
Psychical Society. I could cite you any 
number of further instances of apprecia- 
tion. I have received hundreds of letters. 
The book has gone into eleven large edi- 
tions in three weeks. The press has been 
astonishing—stupendous. I am now ar- 
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ranging a lecture tour. Not that the at- 
tention focused upon me personally is any- 
thing but distasteful, but that it is so ap- 
parently my sacred duty to utilize every 
means at my disposal for spreading the 
light and the truth.” She paused, eying 
Mary grimly; then added, “I fear, Mary, 
that I cannot be much impressed by your 
doubts.” 

Mary had laid the book upon the seat 
of the chair at her side. Her hands were 
working nervously in her lap. 

“Those people didn’t know him!” she 
cried. = 

“You will hardly say that I, his mother, 
didn’t know him.” 

“T can’t talk about that. But I know 
he never wrote those things. They never 
came from him. Never!” She rose, and 
with trembling fingers opened her bag. 
“You can’t prove that his hand directed 
yours,” she went on, as she drew forth the 
treasured letter, “and I can prove that he 
never wrote that of me!” She crossed 
and pressed the letter into Mrs. Ballan- 
tine’s hand. “I can prove it—prove it! 
Read that!” 

Mrs. Ballantine reached out and turned 
on the lamp standing upon the table at 
her side. She looked at the envelope; 
then, with complete composure, drew out 
the letter, opened it, and read. Mary 
meanwhile stood with clenched hands and 
burning eyes, gazing at her. 

Having read, the elder woman refolded 
the sheets and held them out with the en- 
velope to Mary. 

“This proves absolutely nothing,” she 
said, as the girl took them. 

“But it’s in his own writing!” 

“His writing—yes.” 

“And he says he would have gone in any 
case.” 

“It was like him to say that.” 

“You mean you don’t think he would 
have gone? Why would he say so then?” 

“Evidently he foresaw that you might 
some day reproach yourself.” 

Mary raised a hand to her throat. “Oh, 
I do—I do!” she gasped. “But this must 
be true—or he wouldn’t have written it! 
He never told you anything different, did 
he?” 

“A year before he went he confided in 
me that he thought himself in love with 
you. You were not the wife for him. 
Evidently you felt that yourself, for later 
you refused him.” © 

“But I loved him!” the girl burst in. “I 
loved him so!” 


A VOICE Is HEARD IN THE HALL 


“Let me finish. You made him wait a 
year and then refused him. Why you 
thought it necessary to make him wait a 
year I cannot— However, you did; that’s 
the only point we need consider here. 
And he went immediately to Canada and 
enlisted. Could anything be clearer? It’s 
a perfectly plain case of cause and effect.” 

“But this letter!” cried the girl, insis- 
tently, clutching the envelope, as tho only 
by clinging to it she could save herself 
from the bottomless pit. 

“I should think,” returned the other, 
“that you might get more comfort from 
his letter in the book. That was a very 
beautiful thing he said about forgiveness, 
Mary. Sir Orion particularly—” 

“But I tell you,” the other rushed on, 
desperately, “I don’t believe the book! I 
don’t believe a single line of it! He was 
gentle, modest, sensitive—there’s not a 
word of it that sounds like him. It doesn’t 
ring true. He can’t be so changed that he 
would write like that—not even by death. 
He just can’t!” 

A sob tore its way out of her. She 
dropped into the chair, brushing the book 
to the floor. “Oh, I hope,” she exclaimed, 
brokenly—“I hope he doesn’t—doesn’t 
know about the book! Wherever he is— 
I hope he doesn’t know!” 

Mrs. Ballantine sat apparently un- 
moved. “This is absolutely futile,’ she 
said. “It is a strain on me—and I have 
my work to do. Mary, I am sorry, but 
I shall have to ask you to go, as soon as 
you are able to collect yourself. It was 
a mistake for me to see you.” Mary’s head 
was bowed; her shoulders shook. 

“It was a mistake for me to come,” she 
answered, in a choking voice. 

The long silence that fell upon the room 
was broken by the entrance of Reeves. 

“Shall I put on the lights, madam?” 
he asked. Then, catching sight of Mary 
bent over in her chair and manifestly 
weeping, he looked quickly away and, with 
the manner of one talking to cover a faux 
pas, went on, “Will you be wishing tea 
served this afternoon, madam?” 

“No, Reeves. Nothing.” 

“Very good, madam.” 

Sedately, as always, he turned to go. 
As he did so there came from the hall the 
muffled sound of the front door, closing, 
followed by that of something soft and 
heavy falling to the floor. 

Reeves accelerated his pace, lifted one 
portiére, and passed quickly from the 
room. Almost instantly the two women 
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heard him utter a startled exclamation. 
Then another voice spoke, saying some- 
thing indistinguishable. 

As Mary heard that voice she sat sud- 
denly erect. Her eyes left the doorway 
only for one instant—to look at Mrs. Bal- 
lantine, who was staring at the portiéres 
with a rapt expression. As the girl’s gaze 
returned to the doorway, she saw one 
heavy curtain thrust aside. In silhouet 
against the aura of light from the hall, 
was revealed a figurc—the figure of a man 
in a military overcoat. 

“Here I am, mother.” 

The figure took a step or two toward 
Mrs. Ballantine, then, catching sight of 
Mary’s uplifted, tear-stained face, stopped. 

“What’s the matter?” 

Mary heard Mrs. Ballantine gulp. 

“You were expecting me?” 

This time the elder woman nodded. 
“But not—not so soon,” she murmured. 

“Presh!” cried Mary, leaping to her 
feet. She flew toward him, but in the 
midst of her flight stopped short, and, 
running instead to Mrs. Ballantine, seized 
her by the arm. “It’s Presh! It’s Presh! 
He’s alive! He’s alive!” 

“Alive? Of course.” He came quickly 
to them and laid a hand upon the shoulder 
of each. “What did you mean, mother, 
when you said you were not expecting me 
so soon? You knew my ship—you must 
have got my cable.” He bent and kissed 
her. “I was afraid about that—the Armis- 
tice and Peace Conference have clogged 
the lines so—but if you did get it—” 
Then, breaking off, “Why, mother, what’s 
the matter?” Mary’s eyes followed his to 
Mrs. Ballantine’s face. The look she saw 
there was not that of a mother whose son, 
the flesh of her body, is miraculously re- 
turned to her from the dead, but of one 
who sees her handiwork destroyed, her 
beliefs shattered, her world reeling. 

Shocked and sickened, Mary turned 
away. 

Then, as the mother did not answer, 
she heard Presh say, half jestingly, “You 
look as tho you weren’t glad to see me.” 

That wouldn’t do! When, later, he 
should learn about his mother’s book he 
might remember her expression and make 
his own deductions. It would be horrible! 

Taking him by a lapel, Mary led him 
a few steps away. “Don’t say anything 
more to her now,” she warned him. “It’s 
the shock. For a year we've thought you 
dead. ‘Killed in action,’ the telegram said. 

(Concluded on page 414) 
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: K/KI 


A Romantic Comedy of the 
Chorus Girl Heart 


By Andre Picard 


Picard, adapted from the French 

and produced by David Belasco, 
with the versatile acting assistance of 
Leonore Ulric, is something of a puzzle 
and the American adapter frankly con- 
fesses that he was much perplexed in 
several scenes as to the keynote of her 
mood; and as to when she was and when 
she was not in earnest. In fact, as 
George Jean Nathan observes, in the 
Smart Set, she wanted knowing. Yet 
“Kiki and her moods are really as clear 
as day even to the most innocent 
Frenchman and, one ventures to say, to 
any other man who has not sophisti- 
cated his vision of the original play with 
a touch of either moral cowardice or 
commercial bravery.” 

The gamine, Kiki, of the play,. is 
simply a hoyden who thinks of sex, if 
she things of it at all, as essentially 
comic and transient and who is there- 
fore, in the eyes of the French author, 
the charming, sentimental heroine of a 
play whose other characters, made to 
view sex somewhat more seriously, are 
to him neither charming nor senti- 
mental, but villains. Mr. Belasco ap- 
parently cannot persuade himself to be- 
lieve this, for he adds, in his program 
note, “This (the riddle of Kiki) was 
the problem facing me in my version of 
this comedy of the heart—for surely it 
may be called a comedy of the heart, if 
hearts do play at comedy.” 

Heywood Broun observes, in, Vanity 
Fair, that Leonore Ulric, whose, superb 
acting really carries the play, makes 
Kiki loose enough to please the most 
exacting. “She has created 2a gamine 
type of marvelous merriment, and yet 


“ K Pics a character study by André 


she is able to make the rowdy little 
French chorus girl a person poignantly 
appealing in her final scene. Miss Ulric 
has never done anything half so good. 
Indeed, few actresses have . . . the best 
acting we have seen this season.” 

The ‘play itself is pronounced by 
Alexander Woollcott, in the Times, to be 
nothing over which David Belasco can 
afford to swell with pride, and in its 
present version “it would probably be 
viewed with astonishment, and possibly 
not even with recognition, by its 
French author, the expert André 
Picard.” Kiki is a daughter of the 
Paris streets. She is tough. She is 
wise. She is immodest, courageous, 
quick-witted, self-possessed, indomi- 
table. She is a monkey and she is “a 
good girl.” She blows into the office of 
Victor Renal (Sam B. Hardy), manager 
of a music hall, for whom she has de- 
veloped a romantic attachment. She 
upsets him, his household and his for- 
mer wife, who is seeking a reconcilia- 
tion. And when it looks as if all were 
over and Kiki must choose between be- 
ing passed on to the protection of a 
Baron Rapp (Max Figman) or go back 
to the streets, she simulates a cataleptic 
trance and produces one of the oddest 
scenes of comedy record. 

The rising curtain discloses, in the 
office of Victor Renal, manager of the 
Folies Monplaisir Music Hall, certain 
of his employees, including Joly (Sid- 
ney Toler), stage manager; Brulé 
(Thomas Findlay), stage door-keeper, 
and Sinette (Saxon King), a dramatic 
writer, attached to the music hall. 
There is a patter of introductory dialog, 
punctuated by the coming and going of 
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KIKI “BLOWS IN” 
Lenore Ulric, in the title réle of David Belasco’s 
adaptation of André Picard’s French comedy 
“Kiki,” gives a performance of remarkable ver- 
satility. 


various neophytes. Renal enters and is- 
sues, among other instructions to his 
subordinates, an order for his former 
wife and for ten years star of the music 
hall, Paulette (Arline Fredericks), to 
come to him in half an hour for her 


“walking papers.” He “blows out” and 
Kiki “blows in” with a grievance to air. 
She finds Brulé obdurate to the idea of 
her meeting Renal and there is a divert- 
ing clash between them. Renal re- 
enters and Kiki complains to him that 
Joly has “taken away her lines” and 
has said she “needn’t come to rehearsal 
to-morrow.” Renal, in turn, complains 
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that she fights with everybody and is 
becoming a nuisance. Eventually Kiki 
goes out with the promise of returning 
when Renal is disengaged. Paulette 
and Baron Rapp enter, the latter in the 
role of mediator between Renal and his 
ex-wife. Their mission proves to be a 
failure, Renal taunting Paulette about 
her relations with a tenor in the com- 
pany. Paulette goes out. Kiki reap- 
pears, reapplies to be restored to her 
place in the chorus and is being cate- 
chized by Joly and Sinette. She indig- 
nantly denies that she is knock-kneed, 
and proves it. But she fails to prove 
that she can sing and Renal is per- 
suaded to discharge her. Joly and Si- 
nette retire triumphantly. Whereupon: 


Kiki. (After a pause, affecting not to 
care.) I’m fired again. Well—thank you, 
anyway. ... Cheer up. ... Things may 
look brighter to you in the morning. 
(She crosses to sofa, where she has put 
her bag, and_in order to gain time, takes 
out a pair of very long, shabby silk gloves 
and draws them on slowly. Renal goes 
towards the coat hanger, remembers the 
lights and turns out two of them, leaving 
a dim light in the room, takes his hat and 
overcoat, hesitates, puts them on the chair 
right of the desk; then turns the green 
desk lamp, and flashing the light on Kiki, 
examines her for the first time. She 
blinks, turning her head away. He runs 
his eyes over her—finding that she has 
more possibilities than he expected, in fact 
she is better than nothing; so his expres- 
sion is a trifle more amiable.) Well, why 
do you look at me that way—with your 
light-house? 

RENAL. (Slowly). 
noticed you before. 

Kiki. Well, what do you think of me 
now that you have noticed me? 

RENAL. (Lowering the light.) Not 
bad—if you were dressed like a human 
being. 

Kiki. My own special style—that’s me! 
Individual! Paquin’s green with envy! 
(Looking at herself in the glass—pauses 
anxiously, crosses center.) Say—can’t 
change your mind and engage me, can 
you? (Goes near desk.) 

RENAL. No—but I'll take you along 
with me. 

Kiki. Where? 

RENAL. (Calmly.) Home. (Has put 
on his coat and stands down right.) 


Because I hadn't 
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KIKI DECLARES HER QUALIFICATIONS TO STAR IN THE CHORUS 
But Joly (Sidney Toler), the stage manager, and Sinette (Saxon Kling), playwright, prove to be 
skeptical and hard for Kiki (Lenore Ulric) to please. 


Kiki. (Wide-eyed.) Why?... You 
might at least ask me if I’m willing. 

RENAL. (Without listening.) Go ahead, 
while I put out the light. 

Kiki. (Shakes her head.) 
no, no! 

RENAL. 
Go ahead! 

KIk1. No, no— 

RENAL. Ah, I get you. Spanish 
Grandee. Senora Kiki— (Approaches, hat 
in hand, extravagantly offers his hand to 
escort her, then his arm. She makes a 
face, he takes her by the chin). Kiki... 

Kiki. Ye-e-s... 

‘RENAL. That’s better. (Crosses to 
waste basket, picks out the gardenias, 
shakes them and offers them to her with 
an awkward bow.) Here. (Kiki takes 
them, using them for a corsage bouquet. 
He puts out the desk light; only the night 
jet is burning. He comes down and slaps 


No, no, no, 


What’s the matter with her? 


oe 
oo 


her on the back with his hat.) Houpla! 
(He goes to the door and opens it.) 

Kiki. (Follows up to the right of him.) 
Say— (Her back to the audience.) 

RENAL. (Half turns to her.) What? 

Kiki. Give me a minute, will you? 

RENAL. Oh, all right. (Exit.) 

Kiki. (Runs to the glass, powders her 
face, dolls herself up and turns to go.) 
Wh’—gee! I hope he invites me to supper. 
(Runs off after him.) 


The time of the second act is a week 
later and the place is Renal’s apart- 
ment. There is a scene between Kiki 
and Adolphe (Thomas Mitchell), Renal’s 
man-servant, who contemptuously de- 
clares he doesn’t even know who she is. 


ADOLPHE. When Monsieur Renal speaks 
of you he never even mentions your name; 
he does mention you, tho. 
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Kiki. (Turning to him.» You see! 

ADOLPHE. He said, “What a damned 
nuisance that little insect is!” 

Kiki. (Quickly.) He didn’t mean me. 

ADOLPHE. (Laughing.) Oh, yes, he did. 

Kiki. He meant some other insect— 
you, probably. 

ADOLPHE. You—that’s who he meant— 
just you. 

Kiki. Then he was joking. He thinks 
a lot more of me than anyone would sup- 
pose. 

ADOLPHE. Lucky for you—for no one 
would suppose it. 

Kiki. Oh, wouldn’t they? (Lifting her 
shoulder.) Well, I don’t want to brag, 
but just now at lunch he said: (Making it 
up as she goes along.) “This little 
woman”—he said it to our guest, old 
Baron Rapp—“this little woman—well, I 
couldn’t get along without her.” (Makes 
a movement to left:). “I never knew what 
real true happiness was—till this dear 
little woman came to live here. She makes 

e—she keeps my servants 

‘she presides so—so grandly 

over my ’ establishment. ” That’s just what 
he said. 

ADOLPHE. Then he said it when I was 
out of the, room. - 

KIKk1- (With, dssuranee:) . “He said it. - 


The tigrtabion continues; growing, in 
violence, Adolphe declaring her “to be a 
hussy, and furthermore: 


ADOLPHE. Yes, you’re a little pick-up— 
that’s what you are! 

Kiki. A pick-up—a hussy! Take that! 
(She slaps his face.) 

ADOLPHE. (Lifting his hand to his 
ear.) Oh! (Then threatening her.) I 
warned you! (She moves around to the 
left of the table, both holding on to a tray 
of dishes. It falls to the floor in the 
struggle. They clasp each other and begin 
wrestling and rolling over on the floor, 
Adolphe yelling for help. During this 
Renal is heard to call from the dining 
room, as tho attracted by the row. When 
Kiki hears Renal calling she escapes from 
Adolphe and runs on her hands and knees 
under a table. Renal and Rapp enter from 
the dining room, napkins in hands, to see 
what the trouble is.) 

RENAL. Now then! Now then! 
What’s going on? (Comes down center. 
He doesn’t notice Kiki under the table. 
Rapp comes down right of the table, laugh- 
ing as he sees Kiki. Renal is attracted in 
that direction and sees her.) 
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Kiki. One moment—here I am, my 
dear— (She crawls from under the table, 
very collected, in fact she .is quite digni- 
fied.) We had—er—a little accident. 

ADOLPHE. (Picking himself up, ‘right 
center.) Just let me tell you, Monsieur. 
She— 

Kiki. (Rising, interrupting him quick- 
ly, aside, fiercely.) Shut up or I’ll knife 
you. 

RENAL. (Has gove up and closed the 
door, comes down, to Kiki.) Well, what is 
it? 

Kiki. (Jn a suave voice—crossing to 
Renal.) Why, I—I tripped and fell—and 
Adolphe tried to catch me—and he went 
over, too—poor boy. 

ADOLPHE. Liar! (Kiki, unseen by 
Rapp and Renal, lifts up a steel paper 
knife on the table, significantly. Adolphe 
stops, alarmed.) 

RENAL. (To Adolphe.) Well, what are 
you waiting for? Pick up those things 
and bring us some fresh coffee. (Adolphe 
passes before Kiki, who kicks him. Then 
he picks up the things, putting them on-the 
tray.) (To Kiki.) And you go and-make 
yourself presentable and don’t come back 
till you’re called. Run along! 


Baron Rapp questions Renal about 
Kiki and learns how she happens to be 
domiciled in the apartment. He also 
learns that the girl had kicked Renal 
when he had attempted to kiss her. 


RENAL. She attacked me like a wild- 
cat—clawed my face—made a terrible 
racket. (Annoyed by Rapp’s laughter.) 
You seem to think it’s funny. 

Rapp. (Who has been greatly amused.) 
Oh, I think she’s a darling! But how did 
it end? 

RENAL. It ended in a nice quiet little 
chat in which she told me that the last 
time a man tried to make love to her she 
nearly cut his heart out. 

Rapp. What! (He moves his chair 
away.) 

RENAL. Then she said good night, curled 
herself up on a rug, and that was the last 
I saw of her till the next morning. When 
I got home late that night there she was. 

Rapp. (Following him with keen inter- 
est.) There she was, eh? 

RENAL. Sound asleep in a suit of my 
pajamas on a sofa at one end of the hall. 
That’s where she camps out now. 

Rapp. Did you ever try to kiss her 
again? 

RENAL. (Emphatically.) Not on your life. 
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In the end the two men 
strike a bargain whereby 
Baron Rapp is to assume 
charge of Kiki—as a 
Christmas gift. Renal 
goes out. Kiki enters and, 
conversing with the Bar- 
on, naively declares she 
is beginning to under- 
stand men. 


Papp. (Coming to cen- 
.ter.) You know you inter- 
est me—er—greatly. You— 

Kiki. What I haven’t 
seen—experienced. (Rapp 
gives her a furtive look, 
can’t quite make her out 
yet, but as she goes on with 
story, he is spellbound, be- 
lieving every word of it; 
indeed, it is difficult not to, 
she is apparently so sin- 
cere.) Why shouldn’t I tell 
you. You look so kind and 
good. ...I1 will tell you. 
Sit down. (She sits in chair 
left of table-right. He moves 
the armchair from right of 
table-left to left of her and 
sits.) I lost my parents 
when I was young—a mere 
girl. My father was a sailor 
—an officer—a great officer 
—a captain or something on 
the Spanish Main... . He 
was killed at—er—oh, I 
forget—but it was off the 
coast of Africa somewhere, 
fighting Zulus—black people, you know—- 
tall—ah! boug’ de saligaud!—how tall! 
My mother, the captain’s widow, did 
everything for a living; she even worked 
in a bakery, making rolls and cakes—St. 
Honoré—cakes and babas. I sold flowers 
in the Latin quarter. . . . I was a nurse- 
maid, too, in a Duke’s house . . . distant 
cousin of my father. I did anything... 
to earn a few sous to bring home to my 
poor mother .. . she was bedridden... . 
Oh—what didn’t Ido! Andthen... then 

. one terrible day ... (There is now a 
very sad note in her voice. She takes the 
Baron’s handkerchief, wipes away a tear, 
starts to put it in her bosom, then returns 
it to him.) Well, now I’m quite alone.... 
(She hands back his handkerchief with a 
sigh.) I could tell you things about my- 
self that— (Then, with an entire change 
of manner) Ah, well, never mind. As I 





IN A FRENCH-MODEL GOWN KIKI IS WELL SATISFIED 
WITH HER HOYDEN SELF 


But even her most intimate friends would find it hard to recognize 
in her the erstwhile gamine of the Paris streets. 


was saying, so many gentlemen are full 
of fine talk and compliments and all sorts 
of promises, but in the end there’s nothing 
doing. They’re a]! out mousing. 

Rapp. (In an undertone.) Mousing? 

Kiki. You know what I mean by 
“mousing’’? 

Rapp. No—no—really—I don’t. 

KIKI. Well, they’re—how shall I say it 
and be refined? Well, they’re rotten. The 
way they chase a girl anyone would think 
she had catnip in her system. Now, Vic- 
tor’s just the opposite. The more he scolds 
you, the_better he likes you. I’m telling 
you this because you might think from the 
way he treats me— 

Rapp. What an idea. 
perfectly. 

KIKI. When we’re alone he’s another 
man. My God, how that man loves me! 
Only yesterday he said to Adolphe (whom 


. . . I understand 
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I’m going to discharge one of these 
days, the damned little stinker), he said, 
“Adolphe, I want you to treat Kiki with 
the same respect you treated the other 
one.” Nice of him, wasn’t it? 
Eventually Baron Rapp withdraws 
and Renal reappears with Adolphe, 
questioning the latter about the disap- 
pearance of some letters from Madame 


Paulette. Adolphe charges Kiki with. 


the theft of them. She denies it and 
bursts into tears. 


RENAL. (Under his breath, over her 
head, to Adolphe.) Get out. (Adolphe 
goes out quickly, leaving everything be- 
hind him. Renal releases Kiki, who stands 
sniffing. He pays no attention to her, but 
smoothing out Paulette’s letters, eagerly 
begins to read them. Then, annoyed at 
hearing a loud sniff from Kiki.) You sit 
down, keep quiet, and don’t you dare move. 
(Kiki sits in the chair left of the table- 
right, as meek as a lamb. He is very much 
absorbed in Paulette’s letters. Kiki fol- 
lows the expression of his face anxiously. 
Then seeing that he is pleased with what 
he is reading and enduring it as long as 
she can.) 

Kiki. Takes you a long time to read 
them, don’t it? And there’s nothing inter- 
esting in them, either. ... My God, that 
woman writes a rotten hand. (Renal holds 
up his hand and signals for her to be 
quiet.) And you know she’s lying when 
she says she’s sorry—that’s all bluff! 

RENAL. (He reads the second letter, and 
after finishing it, looks at Kiki severely; 
then goes straight across to her.) Do you 
know what you deserve? To have your 
ears boxed. 

Kiki. Go ahead, box them. I know I’ve 
been bad. (Leans towards him. He makes 
her cross to left, holding her by the ear.) 

RENAL. You have. 

Kiki. (Anziously.) Are you very an- 
gry with me? 

RENAL. (Frowning.) Angry! (Smil- 
ing, changing his tone.) Not at all. I’m 
delighted. 

Kiki. (Amazed, her eyes wide-open.) 
Huh? : 

RENAL. For if I had received those let- 
ters, I would probably have answered 
them. 

Kiki. Course you would. 

RENAL. And that would have been a 
mistake. 

Kiki. (Delighted.) I’m glad to hear 
you say that. 


RENAL. Silence is best—a dignified si- 
lence. That’s what I call strength of char- 
acter. 

Kiki. (Hopefully.) And now, you won't 
answer her at all? 

RENAL. No. 

Kiki. Not a line? (Renal shakes his 
head.) You're sure? 

RENAL. (Crossing to her, much pleased 
with himself.) Certain. 

Kiki. (Grasps his hand.) 
you’re a real sport. 

RENAL. (Laughing.) Why, you’re pos- 
itively growing amiable. 

Kiki. (Quickly.) I’ve been amiable 
ever since I got here—only you didn’t no- 
tice it. The few times we’ve seen each 
other, you’ve always quarreled with me. 


Kiki proceeds adroitly to question 
Renal about Paulette and, in turn, is in- 
formed that she, Kiki, is to be taken 
under the protection of Baron Rapp. 
The Baron enters and finds Kiki alone. 
He proceeds to flatter her and declares 
Renal to be incapable of appreciating 
her charm. 


Kiki. Yes, and my intelligence—the 
idiot! (Raps on the table-right, and sits 
in chair left of it.) I’m not a fool, you 
know. 

Rapp. I should say not. (Rises and 
crosses to her.) And you’ve got such a 
nice way about you, too. You’re so ami- 
able and— (Takes her hand.) 

Kiki. (Changing her tone, getting her 
hand away from him.) Oh, well, when it 
comes to that, I’m not. I’ve got the damn- 
dest temper— (Quite matter-of-fact.) 
You might as well know it. (Seeing the 
funny side in spite of herself.) 

Rapp. (Laughing, catching her spirit.) 
So long as you’ve warned me. And now, 
what do you think of me? 


Shake — 


Krxr. Well. ...I’d rather think it 
than say it. 
Rapp. What? 


Kiki. Nothing. You're 
rich, aren’t you? 

Rapp. (Taken aback.) Why, fairly. 

Kiki. What do you mean by fairly? 
Very rich? 

Rapp. Yes, very. 

Kiki. Not that I care about money; I 
don’t. But I feel like spending it now. 


Toward the end of this second act 


(Suddenly.) 


‘Paulette enters and confides to Kiki that 


while she expects to resume marital re- 
lations with Renal she is not losing her 
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head over him. Kiki is indignant and, 
being taunted by the other, declares 
passionately : 


Kiki. I could love him with all my 
heart, strength and body. It—it would be 
like a fire inside of me. I would do any- 
thing for love; steal, I’d steal... slave... 
anything! If I loved a man and he said 
to me, “Kiki, go rob and murder,” I’d go 
and come back with what he sent me for. 
That’s love—for when you love, every- 
thing’s easy . . . laughing or crying or 
dying ... it’s all the same thing. That’s 
how love makes you feel. That kind of 
love I can understand—but your kind, I 
don’t know .. . and I can’t help it—for I 
have the temperament of my country in my 
veins. You see—I’m a Corsican! (She 
stands looking at Paulette—one hand on 
her hip.) 

PAULETTE. (Surprized—step or two to 
the left.) Why, I thought Victor said you 
were Spanish. 

Kiki. He didn’t know what he was 
talking about— I’m Corsican. My father 
was Corsican. My mother was Corsican. 
Oh, we know how to use a knife. 

PAULETTE. (A little nervous—retreats 
a step.) Ah! 

KIkI. (With emphasis.) When we’re 
angry, or when we’re in love, there’s a 
knife in our hands before we know where 
we are. 

PAULETTE. (Uneasy.) That’s quite prim- 
itive—very odd. 

Kiki. (Portentiously.) So, you see, it’s 
better not to make an enemy of me. And 
now, I’ll tell you something. (Fixing 
Paulette with her eye.) I’m in love— 

PAULBTTE. Oh! 

Kiki. (Watching Paulette’s face to see 
the effect of her words.) I’m so much in 
love, you couldn’t possible understand it 
... And I’m just mad enough about him 
go off my ear. You don’t ask me who it is. 

PAULETTE. I dont’ want to be indiscreet. 

Krk. But I’ll tell you just the same. 
It’s Victor—the man you only pretend to 
love— I’m crazy about him. 

PAULETTE. (Alarmed, trying to get to 
the door.) But, Mademoiselle— I think 
I’d better go. 

Kiki. (Runs up and bars the way, with 
her hands on her hips.) No, no, you don’t! 

PAULETTE. But, really, this is ridicu- 
lous. If I had known— 

Kiki. You wouldn’t have come, which 
would have been better for you. 

PAULETTE. (In a trembling voice, turn- 
ing to Kiki.) Oh, I’m not afraid of you. 
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KIKI. (Sarcastacilly.) No, of course 
not—you don’t look it! Well— (Crosses 
to table-left and gets paper knife.) I’m 
sorry for you. (Begins to sharpen the 
paper knife on the sole of her shoe, Pau- 
lette getting more and more frightened., 
All done seriously, convincingly, with no 
trace of burlesq.) I'll be guillotined for 
this—but I won’t care. You brought this 
on yourself—I warned you. (By this time 

eshe has given the finishing touches to the 
knife on the bare skin of her arm—and 
Paulette is terrified.) 

PAULETTE. Well—what do you want me 
to do? 

KIKI. (Approaching her stealthily.) I 
want you to give up Victor, leave him to 
me, for life. 

PAULETTE. 
is absurd— 

Kiki... I warn you, if you don’t give up 
Victor, I’ll poke daylight into you. I’ll cut 
you up and cut you down and crosswise. 
(Slashes the air wildly, and wriggles some 
more.) 

PAULETTE. (As Kiki makes a rush—she 
cries out.) Oh! Oh!—help—help— (Col- 
lapses into the chair right of table-left.) 
Great heavens—she’s a savage! 

KIKI. (Over Paulette, brandishing the 
steel paper knife.) Will you swear? It’s 
your last chance— I’m a daughter of Cor- 
sica! (Renal enters, followed by Rapp 
and Adolphe.) 

RENAL. No, you’re not! You’re a daugh- 
ter of a noble Spaniard—and your knife 
won’t cut. That’s the end of you in this 
house—be off—on your way! (He takes 
the knife from her hand.) 

Kiki. Hi-i-hi-i—! (She pretends to 
swoon in Renal’s arms; he throws her to 
Rapp, who lets her fall to the floor.) 

RENAL. Oh, Paulette—my dear— (Kiki 
looks up from the floor and suddenly kicks 
him in the leg, then flops back on the floor 
in a pretended faint, as they all turn and 
look at her.) Oh! 

The third act transpires a few hours 
later in a sleeping chamber of Renal’s 
apartment. Paulette and Renal have re- 
turned from a late supper and are en- 
gaged in conversation about the advis- 
ability of their being remarried when 
they are startled by a sound in the ad- 
joining dressing-room. Renal throws 
open the door and discovers Brule, 
Adolphe and a doctor laboring over 
Kiki, clad in pajamas and apparently in 
a cataleptic trance. This situation fur- 


(With false bravado.) This 
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ABBING MADAME PAULETTE (ARLINE 


FREDRICKS) WITH A PAPER KNIFE 
In the picture, from left to right, are Adolphe (Thomas Mitchell), Baron Rapp (Max Figman), Victor 
Renal (Sam B. Hardy), Kiki (Lenore Ulrich) and Paulette, former wife of Renal, with whom Kiki 
is in love. 


nishes rich serio-comic material and to- 
ward the conclusion, when Renal and 
Kiki are left alone, she quits her sham- 
ming and begins dancing madly about 
the room. 


RENAL. Will you stop that! Now look 
here, as you weren’t asleep, you must have 
heard everything we said. 

Kiki. Of course— I had to have some 
amusement. 

RENAL. Why, you cheeky little— Well, 
of all the impudent, brazen— 

Kiki. Oh, don’t let it worry you. You’re 
not really angry. 

RENAL. I’m not? 

Kiki. No. You’re only sore because I 
heard the way that woman dressed you 
down. . 

RENAL. What way? 

KIkI., Why, so scornfully! I’d never 
have thought a man like you would let a 
woman bullyrag him like that. 

RENAL. Yes, but I gave it back to her. 

Kiki. (Rising.) In a whisper. She 
didn’t hear it. (Sitting on sofa.) But I 
know all about it. You told me—when I 
was stuck up there against the foot of the 
bed—as if that was a decent way to treat 
a cater—cater—lip—tic. 

RENAL. (Threateningly.) If I’d only 
known that you were shamming— 

Kix. Well, you did know it a little 


later. Why weren’t you angry then? Why 
didn’t you give me away? 

RENAL. Why did I— Why did I— 
(Exploding.) Look here, I’m the one to 
ask questions, and I’ve asked several. 

Kiki. Oh, yes, that’s so; you did ask 
me why I kissed you—seems to interest 
you— 

RENAL. It paralyzed me. Why did you 
invent that ridiculous attack of catalepsy? 

Kiki. Because— 

RENAL. Because what? 

Kiki. You know— 

RENAL. (Rising, exasperated.) I don’t! 
Why? 

Kiki. SoI shouldn’t have to leave here. 

RENAL. So you didn’t intend to go. 

Kiki. No,I didn’t. And there was only 
one way to stay—get sick— 

RENAL. Oh— 

Krxt. Sol took a fit. (Rises.) At least, 
I started in with fits, but the doctor called 
it cater—you know; and when I say myself 
here—here—for two years— Ha! two 
whole years— Oh, I fell for that disease 
strong! 

RENAL. Do you imagine I’m going to 
let you stay here? 

Krixi. I don’t know, but I do know one 
thing—I haven't left yet. And if I hadn’t 
had fits, I should be on my way by this 
time. (Sitting on sofa.) 
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In the end she timorously 
declares her idolatry for Re- 
nal, who is at a loss to com- 
prehend her. He questions 
her about her family and his- 
tory, learns about her pathetic 
poverty and the hardships she 
has virtuously endured, and 
hears her say that “the night 
I left your office with you my 
dream came true.” 


Kiki. My dream came true, 
but not quite in the way I 
wanted. I thought I was in 
heaven and then—ha! You 
ought to have seen yourself that 
night in the restaurant—hateful 
— horrid — cranky — Mon petit 
gros. You were sure a martyr! 
It’s a wonder you didn’t check 
me with your hat. I was just 
a pick-up! I wasn’t “Kiki,” no, 
I was just woman, any woman, 
blonde or brunette, lean or—Ah! 
I didn’t mean any more to you 
than the sardines—you certainly 
gave me the gooseberry! But 
I’m not complaining. No, no, I 
went with you—in a grand res- 
taurant—having my gullet fed 
—and you sat there chewing a 
cigar, thinking of your row 
with that other dame. I watched 
you— You might have given 
me a smile—kicked my foot un- 
der the table, as any gentleman 
would to a lady; might have 
done something nice, but, no! [2 
And then—when I was in the 
cab with you—you might have 
said— (Laying on the politeness.) “It 
was charming of you to come with me, Ma- 
demoiselle Kiki. You’re a darling. We’re 
going to have a lovely evening together, 
you, you wonderful little girl!”—or some- 
thing like that—pretended you were tickled 
—but not you! Oh, I know; you didn’t 
exactly have to coax me to come here— 
I’m no fool. I knew what was in your 
mind. But after I was filled up, got that 
swell supper out of you, I couldn’t very 
well ask you to let me out on the first 
street corner, could 1? That wouldn’t have 
been honorable. But I wouldn’t have done 
it, anyway. I was willing—yes—I wanted 
to come with you— But when the cab 
stopped here at your house, where you 
live— Oh, La! La!l— I never was so 


“Kiki,” 
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Picard, David Belasco exhibits what is enviously known as 
“the Belasco touch.” 





scared in all my life— My knees rattled 
—and you brought me in like—like an 
umbrella—an old one. And my throat was 
dry and my feet like ice—all you could say 
was, “Take off your hat! Take off your 
hat! Take off your hat, Marie.” And 
my name is not Marie.” (Puts her cigaret 
away.) And then, without even. saying 
“My dear” or “My darling” or showing 
me photographs, or the props in your 
palace, or something intimate, to make me 
feel at home, you made a lunge for me, a 
grab—like that—(imitating the way he 
must have attempted to grab her)—and 
tried to kiss me—kiss me and maul me 
—and all the time with your head full 
of her—of her—you tried to hug and 
kiss me—me. You were going to take me 
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for—for—a sweetheart—and you hardly 
knew what I looked like—just because I 
was a woman—any woman. Not because 
I was myself. You were going to take me 
for a sweetheart—carelessly! That’s what 
hurt me! That it wasn’t me—me—at all 
you wanted— I was just someone, any- 
one you happened to have in the house—a, 
a makeshift— That’s what hurt me— 
That’s what made it such an awful thing 
todo. (She is overcome and gradually her 
voice goes into a whisper. Renal, sooth- 
ingly, seeing how much she is taking the 
recollection of that night to heart.) 
RENAL. There, there. I’m sorry. 
Krxr. And the funny thing is I let you. 
RENAL. But you didn’t. 
Kiki. I nearly did. 
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They are interrupted by the telephone 
ringing -and Paulette talking to Renal. 
Kiki endures an agony of suspense, 
fearing that Renal will return to Pau- 
lette, but in the end her great love 
triumphs and the light of it breaks over 
him. “I’m... I’m a good girl,” she 
says, “you know, I mean a good girl, 
there.” Renal, taken aback, asks, after 
a pause, how she has managed to keep 
so virtuous and she answers: “I don’t 
know... perhaps it was for you.” 
Whereupon he takes her in his arms and 
kisses her. Kiki laughs softly, perfectly 
happy. Life has given her everything 
for which she could ask. 


HOW TONY SARG PERFORMS 
“MIRACLES” WITH MARIONETS 


pet showman, following the ex- 
ample of such stage magicians as 
Houdini and Hermann, has lifted the 
seal of secrecy from his marionets, 
many of whose feats are a source of 
perplexity to thousands who have seen 
his productions. Perhaps the greatest 
surprise of all occurs when the audi- 
ence at the puppet show sees the show- 
man appear on the stage among his 
creations, A curious illusion is ob- 
tained, the showman appearing gigan- 
tic, a Colossus, while the dolls seem the 
size of ordinary human beings. One 
would expect that the appearance of a 
man among the manikins would dwarf 
them instantly, but the con- 
trary is true. F. J. MclIsaac, 
in “The Tony Sarg Marionet 
Book” (B. W. Huebsch), re- 
counts that the illusion was at 
first as much of a surprize to 
Mr. Sarg as it was to the audi- 
ence. During the preparation 
of the production he was con- 
tinually busy with the dolls 
and never far enough away 
from them to get the full 
force of the strange effect. 
At the close of the initial 
performance, at the Neigh- 


Fe SARG, the artist and pup- 


borhood Playhouse, in New York, the 
enthusiastic audience called for Tony 
Sarg and the artist decided, on the spur 
of the moment, to walk on to the stage 
—altho the proscenium arch was only 
six feet high—leading a charming ma- 
rionet in the cast of “The Green Suit.” 
He seemed ten or twelve feet high and 
to weigh five hundred pounds. The 
explanation is simple enough in the 
reading—the dolls are perfectly propor- 
tioned and all the scenery and proper- 
ties made to scale. The audience, who 
have been looking at the marionets for 
some time, with nothing wherewith the 
eye can gauge relative height, visually 
accepts the figures as life-size. The in- 
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troduction of the living person 
among the manikins causes 
the man to appear out of scale 
and not the dolls. 

In the play of “Rip Van 
Winkle,” Nick Vedder, the 
innkeeper, sits smoking a long 
pipe—a trick which has per- 
plexed many people. Sarg thus 
explains the feat: A rubber 
tube runs through the body 
of Vedder and emerges at the 
middle of his back. Another 
tubes goes through one of the 
legs of the chair in which he 
sits, and runs back stage. 
The arrangement is such that, 
when he is seated, the tube in 
his back is connected with the 
tube in the chair; and when 
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he rises, he disconnects him- 





self. Directly back of Ved- 
der, and behind the back-drop, 
stands one of the puppeteers 
with a lighted cigaret. Through a tiny 


hole in the curtain, the operator watches 
the motions of Vedder, and, when he 


puts his pipe into his mouth, blows a 
puff of smoke through the tube. It is 
forced out of the bow! of Vedder’s pipe. 
The operator puffs regularly and so does 
the puppet. Finally the doll arises and 
walks off, without showing the tube, 
and the audience is completely mysti- 
fied. 

In “The Green Suit” a fat puppet, 
bewitched by Dr. Magicus, shrinks to 
alarming thinness. Afterwards he is 


Te Gwe welauT, 


restored to his original rotundity—be- 
fore the eyes of the audience. The 
“miracle” is thus performed: Inside the 
fat puppet is a rubber ball, something 
like the bladder inside a college football. 
When this is inflated, the character is 
fat; and to make him thin all that is 
necessary is to let the air out of the 
bladder by means of a rubber tube con- 
nected back stage. 

One of the most ingenious of the 
Sarg marionet transformations is that 
of Porter Gruffanuff in “The Rose and 
the Ring” (an adaptation of Thack- 
eray’s fairy tale), who is 
turned into a door knocker by 
the fairy whom he has insult- 
ed. The figure of Gruffanuff 
is fitted with thirty-six dif- 
ferent strings. There is one 
complete set on top, and an- 
other set which works from 
the back-drop and brings 
about the transformation. The 
body of the porter is* hollow 
and so are his legs. As long 
as he stands upright he seems 
like the other marionets, but 
when the moment comes for 
the transformation the 
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strings, attached to the door and pulled 
in succession, drag the*body through a 
small opening placed where a knocker 
should be on the palace door, which 
forms the back-drop. Gruffanuff 
shrieks with pain as his body is con- 
tracted and pulled through the key- 
hole, leaving his ugly head to serve as 
a knocker. 

The transformation of the Countess 
Gruffanuff, in the same play, from a 
hideous dowager to a beautiful young 
girl, and back again, is managed in 
an entirely different way. This pup- 
pet’s face is an extremely ugly mask, 
which covers a_ beautifully modeled 
head, and is attached to it at the chin. 
The lining of the ugly mask is made to 
represent a pompadoured coiffure. At 
the moment of the transformation the 
lights flicker for a second, the mask is 
quickly pulled up and turned inside out 
by means of the strings, revealing the 
beautiful face, framed in becoming 
pompadoured hair, which is the lining 
of the mask. No one has yet been 
able to guess the method by which 
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this transformation was accomplished. 

While marionets can perform many 
feats impossible to the human actor, 
some of the simplest acts of the living 
being are extremely difficult for them. 
For instance, it is only by the greatest 
ingenuity that the Sarg puppets are en- 
abled to pick up objects and put them 
down again. This is how Prince Bulbo, 
in the Thackeray play, drops the magic 
rose, stoops and picks it up again: In 
Bulbo’s hand is a loop of wire, through 
which runs a string which is attached 
to the magic rose, and holds up Bulbo’s 
hand. An additional string is fastened 
to his wrist. The rose is weighted with 
lead, and, when Bulbo is ready to drop 
it, the string which holds the rose and 
holds up his hand, is released; the 
hand falls and the rose drops to the 
floor, still attached to the string. 
Bulbo kneels and touches the rose by 
means of the wrist-string, whereupon 
the puppeteer releases the wrist-string, 
pulls the rose-string, and Bulbo rises 
triumphantly with the blossom in his 
hand. 





AN ARRAIGNMENT AND DEFENSE 
OF THE MOVIES 


is no end. The latest antagonists 
and protagonists of the film 
drama are S. L. M. Barlow and Robert 
Emmett MacAlarney, in the Forum, and 
Burton Rascoe and Sir Gilbert Parker, 


QO: discussion of the movies there 


in the Bookman. Holding the mirror 
of criticizm up to a number of widely 
advertized productions of the D. W. 
Griffith and other brands, the first- 
named critic, in the Forum, detects a 
glamor of magnificence in such a pic- 
ture as “Way Down East,” for instance, 
but declares that, as art, it does not 
exist. The expressions photoplay and 
photodrama are, in his opinion, mis- 
nomers because the intimate drama 
without exaggeration or buffoonery can 
never be screened. “Ibsen, perfect on 
the stage, becomes, in the movies, such 
an amorphous and dull spectacle as one 


of the de Mille six triangles or the 
cream-pie farce. So long as the cinema 
deals with material which can better be 
handled on the stage it shall be without 
its own art.” Artistic things are ad- 
mitted to have been done fragmentarily 
in the movies, but even the charm of 
“Sentimental Tommy” on the screen 
does not constitute a work of art and 
“Barrie remains greater in the book 
than on the screen.” The “Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse” is put in the 
same category, the original chronicle 
being pronounced better by far than 
the movie. 

On the other hand, Annette Keller- 
man’s undersea pictures are admitted to 
be legitimate as well as beautiful. “The 
subject is impossible, except in ‘the 
movies, and the photography is ex- 
quisite. Such pictures are echt—they 
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pertain to the movies alone, they are 
not perversions or enlargements of the 
regular stage—they are neither Ibsen 
nor Drury Lane suffering from ele- 
phantitis. At their best, however, such 
spectacles are but glorified travelogs, 
Burbankiana, without dramatic signifi- 
cance. They do but point the way to 
those individual expressions which at 
some later date are to coalesce into the 
fine art of the cinema.” 

This writer agrees with Burton Ras- 
coe that such imported films as “The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari” and “The 
Golem,” and various French and Italian 
projects, show a tendency to grasp the 
particular problem of the movies and 
to evolve an art form peculiar to that 
medium. But: 


“The movie industry in America is a 
commercial and speculative enterprize and 
nothing more. Within a few years it has 
become one of the five most important in- 
dustries in the country. It has behind it 
a vast deal of shrewd and adventurous 
business acumen but not one influential 
directive mind above the level of a stock 
promoter, not one guiding personality who 
has revealed more than a glimmer of 
esthetic interests or even of elementary 
taste. The aims of those concerned with 
it from the first have been as meretricious 
as the aims of so many real estate boost- 
ers. Its promoters have successfully re- 
sisted every influence designed to lift the 
movies above the level of a cheap and 
gaudy piece of merchandize. They have 
kept the movie on the intellectual level of 
the peep-show and the penny arcade, the 
trashy novel and the illustrated news- 
paper.” 


Mr. Rascoe makes the sweeping as- 
sertion that not one scenario has been 
prepared in this country for a motion 
picture with a significant idea. We are 
assured that in almost every instance 
where good novels and plays and short 
stories have been drawn upon for movie 
material, the ideas have been distorted 
and sentimentalized out of all recogni- 
tion. And the very worst and most in- 
sipid of American fiction has been 
gutted for scenarios ef widely adver- 
tized and patronized films. In the prot- 
ess of preparing a plot for the movies 
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a series of rigid taboos are observed 
by which every possible variation from 
the insipid formule of sentimental 
moralizing is rigidly excluded. As a re- 
sult, this critic maintains, the movies 
as we know them might very well be 
censored off the face of the earth, and 
the only effect upon the intelligence and 
art of the country would be one of last- 
ing benefit. 

Mr. MacAlarney, taking up a cudgel 
for the defense, is inclined to belabor 
the producers for having invited guer- 
rilla warfare upon the screen by coaxing 
the public into taking it too seriously. 
Let us, he pleads, look upon the screen 
as it is—a somewhat hard and flat, if 
potent, medium. “Naturally it is an art. 
Anything capable of being handled ar- 
tistically may be labeled that. But 
woven through every foot of positive 
print is the celluloid cry of business, 
business in bulk, sold and over-sold 
through the same hippodrome methods 
used by the manufacturer of soap or 
motor cars.” It is a silly waste of time 
to direct gun-fire against the screen, it 
is agreed, unless the attack is construc- 
tive. Arraign the movies, if one must, 
but Mr. MacAlarney would pronounce 
sentence against them only after giv- 
ing some thought to the difficulties of 
their making. 

Sir Gilbert Parker, summing up for 
the defense, expresses conviction that 
the chief film producers are as earnest 
in making good pictures as any writer 
or any critic or any other citizen of the 
country. He has spent a year at Holly- 
wood, California, and reports that life 
in that great movie colony compares 
most favorably with life in all places 
where industry and art are at work and 
he is convincved that “even now motion 
pictures are an industry and an art.” 
Seventy-five per cent. of the films, Sir 
Gilbert admits, are bad and the propor- 
tion of masterpieces is small; but, he 
concludes pertinently, “how old is the 
film industry? It dates back fifteen 
years, and what is expected in that 
time? One need not look for too much 
all at once. This new industry and art 
has gone wonderfully ahead since the 
day of the nickelodeons.” 
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THE DISAPPOINTING PAUSE IN THE 
TRANSMUTATION OF ELEMENTS 


ET us not take too seriously the 
3 announcement that a German 

physicist has actually transformed 
a baser element into gold. There is 
nothing to inspire our incredulity in the 
announcement. The thing is bound to 
come. But we should wait for the ex- 
act facts before we accept the demon- 
stration. There has been a pause in 
the series of steps which were leading 
one by one to a realization of the dream 
of the alchemists, a disappointing pause. 
The explanation is simple. The right 
genius has still to appear. We are on 
the threshold for reasons set forth by 
the illustrious Professor Charles Mou- 
. reu in his study of the situation. 

What great names are involved in it: 
Frederick Soddy, Ernest Rutherford, 
William Ramsay, Madame Curie—these 
are but a few. Hopes were high when 
Soddy came to England from Montreal, 
where he had been assisting Rutherford 
in his beautiful work on thorium. The 
curious fact had been discovered that 
a material substance was continually 
being given forth from thorium. It 
received the name of emanation.* 

Helium! Still helium, a kind of leit- 
motif in physics! An element produced 
from another element! The magnitude 
of the discovery, says Professor Mou- 
reu, immediately appeared. For the 
first time was beheld the transmutation 
of one element into another. It was 
revolutionary. Is it necessary to add 
tkat the scientific public did not at first 
believe, that it continued to doubt for 
‘a long time—very naturally? It very 
naturally doubts the news from Ger- 
many about an actual transmutation of 
a baser element into gold, and this, too, 
is as it should be. In the first case of 
actual transmutation on record, it was 
argued that the helium had come from 
anywhere except from the emanation. 
It had come from the glass, from the 
mercury, from the platinum, from the 

* ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTI- 


TUTION. Washington: Government Printing. Office. 
1921. 


walls of the pump. Was not the inde- 
structibility of atoms the dogma of 
dogmas? 

The discovery of Ramsay and Soddy 
being taken up, the formation of he- 
lium was demonstrated as coming from 
actinium by Debierne, from thorium 
and uranium by Soddy, from polo- 
nium by Madame Curie, from ionium by 
Boltwood. This destruction of radioac- 
tive atoms, in which Ramsay was the 
first to see helium atoms, the one born 
of the other, had the effect of liberating 
an enormous quantity of energy. It 
was an energy capable of breaking up 
water, carbonic gas, the very substance 
of glass and who knows what besides? 
The emanation of radium in its disin- 
tegration gives off an explosive quan- 
tity of heat. Ramsay supposed that if 
a sufficient amount of emanation of 
radium were put into contact with 
atoms, the energy liberated by the de- 
composition of the emanation would be 
able to break off some of them. In 
common with Cameron, he announced 
that he had thus obtained lithium, start- 
ing with copper, and carbon starting 
with thorium and other elements of the 
same group. 


“Another problem, in some degree the 
reciprocal of the preceding, naturally pre- 
sented itself: If the disintegration of 
heavy elements can lead to light elements, 
would it not be possible, by an inverse 
method, to condense light atoms into heavy 
atoms and thus realize in all its fullness 
the dream of the alchemists? . . . Ram- 
say found that if the hydrogen is moist— 
that is, if it is accompanied by oxygen— 
there will be, moreover, formation of neon, 
created by the addition of the atom of 
helium (4) to the atom of oxygen (16). 
It seemed to him, therefore, that under 
analogous conditions sulphur would lead 
to argon and selenium to cryton.” 


At this point the problem must now 


be taken up. Its possibilities surpass 
those of any other problem now in the 
range of scientific investigation. 
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THE NEGRO WHO HAS WON THE 
GONCOURT PRIZE 


OMETHING of a sensation has 
been caused by the recent award 
of the “Prix Goncourt” for the 

best French novel of the year to René 
Maran. This sensation is due only in 
part to the fact that Maran is a negro. 
Paris is used to seeing dusky faces and 
discourages race-prejudice. It is due 
rather to the way in which the prize 
came to be awarded, and to the charac- 
ter of the prize-novel, “Batouala.” René 
Maran conceives of himself as an eman- 
cipator of his race. He says that he 
has striven hard to make his story “ob- 
jective,” but, in a preface to the book, 
he violently attacks French colonial 
administration in Africa and calls his 
literary colleags to a holy crusade in 
behalf of oppressed negroes. The story 
itself, which deals with the corrupted 
life of the negro in Africa, is construed 
by some as an attack on the negro. The 
colored Deputy, Diagne, has prophesied 
that “Batouala” will cause “more than 
100,000 white men to form an unfavor- 
able opinion of the colored people whose 
vices Maran reveals.” Many people in 
Paris, so it is said, are curious to learn 
the effect of this colored man’s literary 
triumph on American opinion. 

It seems that Maran, during a recent 
visit to Paris, was introduced to the 
famous French writer, Henri de Ré- 
gnier, and showed him the manuscript 
of his novel. De Régnier was so much 
impressed by it that he took it to a pub- 
lisher, while another of Maran’s friends, 
Manoel Gahisto, to whom the book was 
dedicated, brought it to the attention 
of the Académie Goncourt. The mem- 
bers of the Académie, among whom are 
some of the most eminent of living 
Frenchmen of letters, were as strongly 
and favorably impressed as De Régnier 
had been, and found themselves, when 
they came to the matter of awarding 
the 1921 prize, divided between the 
merits of “Batouala” and a novel en- 
titled “Epithalame,” by Pierre Char- 
donne. Each of the stories received 


five votes, whereupon the President of 
the Académie, Gustave Geffroy, cast his 
vote in favor of “Batouala.” 

The winner of the prize, T. R. Ybarra 
notes in the New York Times, is the 
first member of the colored race io 
whom the honor has come since the in- 
stitution of the Goncourt Prize in 1903. 
Mr. Ybarra goes on to sketch the salient 
events in Maran’s career: 


“René Maran was born thirty-four 
years ago at Bordeaux in France. Both 
of his parents were of the colored race, 
natives of the French West Indies; his 
father came from the island of Martinique, 
his mother from the Island of Guadeloupe. 
While still a young student, he began 
writing and succeeded in getting a number 
of poems and other pieces accepted by Le 
Buffroi of Lille, northern France, a news- 
paper noted as being kindly disposed to- 
ward struggling young scribblers. Later, 
the editors of this newspaper brought out 
two books of verse by young Maran, en- 
titled ‘La Maison de Bonheur’ and ‘La Vie 
Intérieure.’ It was while he was con- 
tributing to Le Beffroi that Maran became 
acquainted with M. Manoel Gahisto, also 
a contributor. 

“Having finished his studies, the young 
writer took up his residence in the African 
wilds as a French colonial official. The 
post where (if all goes well with the 
mails) the news of the honor conferred 
upon him will reach the lucky novelist 
some time in February is Fort Archam- 
bault, two days’ journey from Lake Chad, 
in the French possessions of northern 
central Africa. There are eleven French 
officials stationed at this outpost of civil- 
ization. All of them, except René Maran, . 
are white men. Until he wrote “Batouala,’ 
the work of this young writer had at- 
tracted little attention in literary or other 
circles, and the first facts about the author 
of ‘Batouala,’ accompanying the news of 
the award of the price, were meagre. He 
was a lover of sport, a redoubtable football 
player, one newspaper informed its read- 
ers. It was also vouchsafed that Maran 
was fond of taking long walks, that he 
had a passionate fondness for Africa and 
all things African. Surely, the Prix Gon- 
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court in all the eighteen years of its ex- 
istence was never conferred upon a writer 
about whom so little was known by those 
conferring it and their fellow country- 
men.” 


“Batouala” is a story of 20,000 
words which takes its title from a 
jungle chief who lives in the region of 
Ubangi-Chari, one of the four sub- 
divisions comprized in French Equato- 
rial Africa. Surrounded by his nine 
wives and native henchmen, Batouala 
lives in primitive fashion in one of sev- 
eral villages over which he holds nom- 
inal sway. But tho, as Mr. Ybarra puts 
it, he seems monarch of all he surveys, 
the real power is lodged in the hands 
of the local French commandant and 
his native gendarmerie. The com- 
mandant concerns himself scarcely at 
all with the welfare of the natives, and 
is presented as typical of a system of 
callous oppression and injustice on the 
part of French colonial officials in 
Africa, which is dwelt upon with un- 
sparing frankness by Maran. 

“The white man,” says one of 
his characters, Batouala’s father, “has 
given us only three things worth while 
—the bed, the easy chair, and absinthe.” 

Batouala has a favorite wife, Yas- 
siguindja, whom he guards jealously 
and who casts amorous eyes on a native 
youth, Bissibingui. The two men are 
soon in the position of rivals for her 
favor. She inclines toward the youth, 
and Batouala determines to get rid of 
him. 

There is a big-game hunt. A huge 
panther leaps in the direction of Bis- 
sibingui. Batouala’s hunting knife 
whizzes in the same direction. Bis- 
sibingui knows that the weapon was 
aimed at himself, but escapes, almost 
by a miracle, from both of the dangers 
that menace him, and stands by while 
the panther inflicts a terrible wound 
on Batouala. 

The chieftain now can only crawl to 
his hut in mortal agony. The scepter 
of power has passed from his hands. 
While he lies prostrate, his wife and 
her lover live in dalliance in his house. 

It is all a story of primitive love 


aq 
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NOVELIST AND CRUSADER 


René Maran, author of “Batouala” and the first 

colored man to win the much-coveted Goncourt 

Prize, indicts French colonial rule in Africa and 

calls his literary colleags to a crusade in behalf 
of the oppressed negro. 


and hate carried through amidst viv- 
id descriptions of native degradation. 
There is an account of a dance which, 
Mr. Ybarra says, “reveals René Maran 
not only as one with a remarkable fund 
of original first-hand knowledge of the 
negroes of whom he writes, but also a 
writer with a Zolaesque capacity for 
parading details of filth and degrada- 
tion and brutality.” Mr. Ybarra con- 
tinues : 


“His realism is unbounded; at times he 
goes to lengths before which even the most 
extreme of modern French writers might 
hesitate. On the other hand, he draws 
pictures of the African wilderness, creates 
an atmosphere of vast spaces and silence 
and mystery which recall W. H. Hudson 
at his best. And always, even when his 
Africans are dancing and reveling at their 
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maddest, he succeeds in suggesting the un- 
happiness that besets them, the sword of 
Damocles which the white man holds sus- 
pended over their heads. Haranguing his 
followers, squatted in the darkness about 
him, Batouala exclaims: 

“‘Thirty moons ago we used to be paid 
3 francs for each kilo of our rubber. Then, 
suddenly, without the shadow of an ex- 
planation, all we got for the same quantity 
of ‘banga’ was three-quarters of 1 franc! 
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And that was exactly the moment chosen 
by the Governor for raising our tax from 
5 to 7 and then to 10 francs! 

“‘*We are nothing but flesh out of which 
taxes may be ground. We are nothing but 
beasts of burden. Beasts? Not even that! 
The white man will feed a dog and will 
care for a horse. But we? We are less 
than these animals, we are lower than 
the lowest. The white men are killing us 
slowly!” 





A JAPANESE STATESMAN’S DELIGHT IN 
AMERICAN MORALS AND MANNERS 


LTHO his name is not familiar in 
A this country, Umeshiro Suzuki 
is regarded by the Japanese as 

their highest living authority on every- 
thing American. In his capacity as a 
member of the house of representatives 
of the imperial Japanese diet, Mr. Su- 
zuki takes a prominent part in every 
debate on the subject of his country’s 
attitude towards America. He is elo- 
quent and well informed, decidedly pro- 
American in his views and thoroly fa- 
miliar with our history, our language 
and our attitude in general. His writ- 
ings on the themes afforded him by 
our institutions, our morals and our 
manners have a wide circulation in 
Japan. His tone and temper are well 
suggested by his study of “American 
Justice and Humanity,” recently issued 
by the Jitsu-Seikwatsusha of Tokyo, in 
which Mr. Suzuki explains, at the risk 
of losing popularity among his constitu- 
ents, that he loves the American people. 
“When a youth,” he says in his fluent 
and animated English, “I read an Amer- 
ican history and entertained a burning 
admiration for America and the Amer- 
icans. I have often read the lives of 
the great men like George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln, so absorbed that 
I forgot my meals.” He admits that 
the defeat of the League of Nations in 
the Senate zave his faith in America a 
severe shock, buc he remembers that 
America has often in the past seemed 
to be going the wrong way only to turn 
about and go the right way. People in 
Japan think America materialized, mad 


in the pursuit of wealth, but Mr. Suzuki 
notes by way of qualification: 


“Business -is the art for the Americans. 
In that respect, the European business 
men are not so single-minded as the Amer- 
icans. They have an air of the samurai 
in business. They work for living because 
they must. If they do not find difficulty 
of living, they would live a little more 
artistic life in their old age. In other 
words, there is a tendency to scorn busi- 
ness. That is the remnant habit from the 
feudal days. In Japan this tendency is 
all the more remarkable. But the Amer- 
icans have not a particle of it. To them 
business is at once art. They engage in 
commerce not because they want to accu- 
mulate dollars. But they indulge in busi- 
ness for the sake of enjoying business. 

“Artists have artist conscience, scholars 
have scholastic conscience. So the Amer- 
icans have business conscience, that is the 
commercial morality. That is the most 
powerful cause for the business success 
of the Americans, the business conscience 
of the commercial morality. The Amer- 
icans are generally known as a genius in 
advertizement. Our business advertize- 
ment learnt much of its art from America. 
The Flat Iron Building, the Singer Build- 
ing, the Metropolitan Building and other 
big buildings of New York bespeak the 
American boastfulness in a sense and in 
another sense they bespeak the valuable- 
ness of the price of land in New York, . 
especially in the Manhattan island. How- 
ever boastful Americans may be, they 
would not invest large fortunes to build- 
ing devilish big buildings if unnecessary.” 


There is a too prevalent impression 
in Japan that if money were taken out 
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of America there would be nothing 
worth while left. This theory of Amer- 
ica is ridiculed by Mr. Suzuki. “The 
Americans face business,” he writes, 
“as the poets face nature, as artists face 
their subjects of sketch and as scholars 
address their subjects of study.” Fur- 
thermore: 


“The Americans are urged on by the 
precious blood handed down by their an- 
cestors and are impelled by heaven-sent 
impressions. With such lofty spirit alone 
was made possible the prosperity which 
America enjoys to-day. If, as some peo- 
ple believe, there was to remain nothing 
behind if money-making, speculation, ad- 
venture and extravagance were taken 
away from the Americans, the develop- 
ment of America so far might not have 
been possible. America might have fallen 
long ago. The-ardent love of freedom and 
the indomitable spirit of the forefathers 
who have landed in a corner of Cape Cod 
where they went aboard very dangerous 
sailing vessels early in the 17th century 
still runs in the red blood of the Americans 
to-day. The idea of labor for human ser- 
vice or labor for labor’s sake pervades 
the mind of the Americans, whether they 
be steel kings or newspaper peddlers, oil 
kings or milkmen. A son of a millionaire 
who is drunk in the strong perfume of 
‘American Beauty,’ while lying idly in a 
fashionable hotel on Fifth Avenue, once 
reading the history of America, and learn- 
ing how his ancestors have vigorously 
fought against the power of nature, broken 
up the forests, reclaimed the marshes, lev- 
eled hills, tilled the prairies into farms 
and showed the courage and faith in their 
ability to win in the fight, will certainly 
resolutely awaken from the dreams of 
extravagance, break away from the yoke 
of personal habits and will show the deter- 
mination to fight as his forefathers did 
like a man with bare hand and nothing to 
aid him.” 


Comparisons between things Amer- 
ican and things Japanese do not result 
favorably for the Japanese, says Mr. 


Suzuki. He is amazed, when reading 
Japanese papers, to find them so fond 
of instituting comparisons of this kind. 
The inference invariably is discredit- 
able to the Americans, but this merely 
proves how incompetent many journal- 
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ists and publicists are to institute com- 
parisons. Such-Japanese, declares Mr. 
Suzuki, have never been to America. 
They get everything wrong, especially 
when they talk about advertizements. 
American advertizing, he says, is in- 
finitely superior to Japanese advertiz- 
ing on the moral plane. It is a theme 
to which he returns again and again: 


“The big buildings in New York mean 
in a sense the use of the air space because 
of the high price of land. At the same 
time, they mean that the Americans are 
skilful in the art of advertizement. A 
curiosity monger in China sent a letter to 
a certain person, addressed to the Singer 
Building, without even mentioning Amer- 
ica or New York. The letter reached the 
addressee without any fuss at all. How 
remarkable the value of sky-scrapers is for 
advertizement can be seen. The Americans 
are thus fond of advertizing and are adept 
at advertizing. But the Americans do not 
lack in business morality because of their 
love of advertizement. The Americans do 
not sell questionable articles by any means. 
They make efforts to produce goods after 
painstaking industry in order not to be- 
tray the confidence of their customers. 
They advertize in a thoroly penetrating 
manner, skilfully and beautifully. No 
wonder that the Americans overwhelm the 
world in business. But our Japanese busi- 
ness men have learnt only the art of ad- 
vertizement from America and manufac- 
ture inferior articles. In some cases, the 
goods are not worthy of use. How can 
dare these Japanese reproach the Amer- 
icans for their materialism, utilitarianism 
and the idea of almighty dollar?” 


A most remarkable fact about this 
country to Mr. Suzuki is the “distance 
between the expert or specialist and the 
novice,” which is “very short.” Any 
novice can become an expert if he 
makes efforts, says this Japanese ad- 
mirer of ours. In America, according 
to Mr. Suzuki, “everyone is a states- 
man, an expert engineer and a scholar.” 
He quotes Long, who was in McKinley’s 
cabinet, thus: “When I heard a man 
who lived in a country town in the 
northern part of Maine, after he read 
newspapers and magazines from New 
York or Boston, discuss eloquently the 
events of the day, I found him possess- 
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ing intelligence and power of under- 
standing things, so much so that he 
could be placed in a position of the cabi- 
net without any shortcomings at all.” 
In America, accordingly, the difference 
between the lectures given for laymen 
and for experts is not so great as in 
other countries. Hence the Americans 
will listen attentively to “dry lectures” 
because that may be of use to them. 
In Japan it is otherwise. ‘The people 


do not listen except to speeches which 
are lightheartedly delivered to please 
Take the subject of the 


the novices.” 
currency : 


“Americans will listen to lectures on 
that subject if they think that the lectures 
will concern their interests. They study 
carefully and then decide their vote. In 
that respect, they show their quality of a 
self-governing people, such as one cannot 
note in European countries. In short, 
there is no obstacle in the way of an in- 
dividual to make his way. A boy, a cook, 
a porter, or a cowboy believe they can 
equally become the President of the United 
States, if they only make efforts. That 
may be regarded as an expression of the 
spirit of democracy. 

“That peculiarity can be noted also in 
the circles of learning and arts. The 
Americans are, as a rule, excellent in ap- 
plying principles in practice. Among lay- 
men there are many who invent machines 
or tools. The remarkable past progress 
of industry in America is largely owing to 
that peculiar quality of the Americans. 
For instance, Edison, Bell or Tesler and 
other great inventors rose from among 
laymen. In America, the number of ap- 
plications for patents filed is enormous 
every year. But not all of them are filed 
by expert engineers or specialists. In 
Japan, too, laymen began gradually to 
make remarkable inventions. That is due 
to the fact, after all, that the oppressions 
of the feudalism which had hindered de- 
velopment of life of the people were done 
away with, so that it has become possible 
to attain results by even the commercial 
men, farmers and persons of any classes, 
if they only worked hard enough. But in 
Japan, experts are still very much de- 
pended upon for making inventions. 

“This consideration is same in respect 
of learning. For scholars to stay closeted 
in a laboratory in his school and to de- 
spize to participate in practical affairs of 
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society, it is also a remnant habit of feu- 
dalism. The harmony between learning 
and practice is a thing in which the Brit- 
ish, the people of the country of fore- 
fathers of America, are the geniuses. The 
British possessing that genius have won 
their place of eminence in the world. The 
Americans have inherited the British blood 
and then have added luster to the genius.” 


It must not be supposed that Mr. 
Suzuki is blind to certain features of 
American life less worthy of praise 
than others. “How about the negroes,” 
he asks, “whose lives are always threat- 
ened with cruel tortures of lynching of 
which even the most vicious devils will 
be ashamed?” Even if a section of the 
Chinese repose confidence in America, 
the negroes, the Turks, the Persians, 
the Hindoos, and others are looking to 
Japan as the source of their hope. The 
majority of the colored races will never 
be the friends of America. Conse- 
quently “America is hourly approaching 
the dangers,” and “she does not realize 
her own position and is only doing 
things which are calculated to lead 
her into a position of isolation in the 
world.” 

The thing that will save this country, 
according to Mr. Suzuki, is the Amer- 
ican home. Let not the world be de- 
ceived, he says, by misrepresentations 
of the domestic manners of the Amer- 
icans. American marriages inspire his 
admiration, American men are honor- 
able, true and spiritualized in thought, 
American women are heroines without 
exceptions sufficiently numerous to 
affect the validity of the rule. The 
Japanese must study the domestic man- 
ners of the Americans and thus rise to 
the lofty American level where the home 
is concerned. “In Japan, the system of 
jinsan kin, the bride bringing a fortune 
to her husband in marriage, is rather 
despized, but the system is widely prac- 
ticed. But in America there is no such 
system as the jinsan kin. A daughter 
of a family, however rich, when married 
to a man, is expected to work sweating 
in her brow together with her husband . 
in order to open new fortunes for them- 
selves and by themselves.” 
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THE “YOUNG INTELLECTUALS” VERSUS 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


HERE are two kinds of youth in 
America to-day. The first is that 
represented, broadly speaking, by 
the daily press and by such organiza- 
tions as the American Legion. The 
second is that which finds expression 
in the radical weeklies and in essays of 
the type printed in “America and the 
Young Intellectual” (Doran) and in 
“Civilization in the United States” 
(Harcourt). Each of these volumes is 
inspired by Harold Stearns, who has 
written a book on “Liberalism in Amer- 
ica” and is presented as one of the 
ablest of our young men. “His very 
clear, analytical mind,” we are told on 
the paper jacket of “America and the 
Young Intellectual,” “has been turned 
upon the old bulwarks of our literary 
and cultural ideas with disastrous re- 
sults.” In “America and the Young In- 
tellectual,” which consists of essays re- 
printed, in the main, from the Freeman 
and the Dial, Mr. Stearns attacks the 
accepted doctrines of contemporary in- 
tellectual life, and attempts to show 
“what the new generation expects in 
the way of a bearable social order.” In 
“Civilization in the United States” he 
reinforces his point of view in a sym- 
posium in which thirty Americans and 
three foreigners participate. Taken to- 
gether, the two books exhibit a new 
ferment at work in America—a ferment 
of youth, of idealism, of intellectual re- 
volt, which is making itself felt in our 
poetry, our art, our politics and our 
fiction. 

Mr. Stearns, who is in his early thir- 
ties and is now living in Paris, is frank- 
ly pessimistic. He speaks, in “America 
and the Young Intellectual,” of himself 
and his friends as “unhappy intel- 
lectuals educated beyond our environ- 
ment,” and of average Americans as 
living in “shivering, corn-fed timidity 
before the joyous waywardness and 
gaiety of life.” When he thinks of 
France he thinks of the intellectual life 
represented by such men as Henri Bar- 


busse, Anatole France and Romain Rol- 
land. When he turns to England he 
is energized by the spirit of Shaw, 
Wells, Chesterton, Angell, Massingham, 
Brailsford, Wallas and Cole. But Amer- 
ican intellectual life is impotent; “it is 
exercizing no influence at all.” 

Proceeding to speak more specifically 
of the plight of American youth, Mr. 
Stearns offers the case of a young man, 
“just out of college and returned to his 
moderate-sized home town in Ohio (why 
not Marion?),” who is honestly trying 
to make contacts with the national cul- 
ture. Here is the picture we get: 


“First, he tries business; where will he 
find the idealistic business man with a 
vision of a future great moral republic— 
I mean a real vision and not a hypocritical 
pretense put on for the sake of the neigh- 
bors? Next he tries politics; where can 
he in fact go but to those leaders who 
took a local pride in rolling up a big ma- 
jority for Brother Warren? Then he tries 
reform and the labor movement; can he 
go to a better place than the leader of 
the local Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union and possibly to the enthusiastic 
local manager of a national ‘Open Shop’ 
campaign? Finally, he tries music, art 
and literature; but here my hand falters, 
the picture is too pathetic. Perhaps he 
ignores all these activities; he wants 
merely to live a gracious and amiable and 
civilized life for himself, to be part of an 
interesting and intellectual social group 
and do his work honestly within it, for- 
getting the harshness of the environment. 
Frankly, has he one chance in a hundred?” 


To accept life as it is and make the 
best of it, Mr. Stearns continues, may 
be an admirable quality in middle-aged 
men, as it is a lovable quality in old 
men, but “it is a horrible thing. in a 


young man.” The intransigent spirit 
of youth wants to improve the quality 
of life. It demands something richer 
and more varied than is thought good 
for it by the W. C. T. U. of Centreville, 
Ohio. It demands also the opportunity 
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to shape what we call “civilization” 
nearer to the heart’s desire. But in 
America, Mr. Stearns says, youth is 
permitted to do neither one thing nor 
the other. 

This indictment is carried forward, 
in elaborate fashion, in the thirty-three 
essays which constitute the volume, 
“Civilization in the United States.” 
Almost every essay is a “knock,” and 
the total effect conveyed is that Amer- 
ican life and culture are at a very low 
ebb. “Our metropolitan civilization,” 
says Lewis Mumford, in the first essay, 
on “The City,” “is not a success.” The 
average congressman, we read in the 
second essay, on “Politics,’’ by Henry L. 
Mencken, “is incompetent and imbecile, 
and not only incompetent and imbecile 
but also incurably dishonest.” All 
newspapers, so John Macy tells us in 
the third essay, on “Journalism,” are 
controlled by “the advertizing depart- 
ment, that is, the counting-room.” And 
so it runs. 

In an effort, in the Preface, to sum 
up the chief themes that inform these 
essays, Mr. Stearns finds: 


“First, That .. . in actual practice the 
moral code resolves itself into the one 
cardinal heresy of being found out, with 
the chief sanction enforcing it, the fear 
of what people will say. 

“Second, That whatever else American 
civilization is, it is not Anglo-Saxon, and 
that ... until we begin seriously to ap- 
praise and warmly to cherish the heter- 
ogeneous elements which make up our 
life, and to see the common element run- 
ning through all of them, we shall make 
not even a step towards true unity; we 
shall remain, in Roosevelt’s class-conscious 
and bitter but illuminating phraze, a poly- 
glot boarding-house. [Roosevelt, by the 
way, used the phraze to describe not what 
the country is but what it is not.] 

“Third, That the most moving and pa- 
thetic fact in the social life of America 
to-day .is emotional and esthetic starva- 
tion, of which the mania for petty regula- 
tion, the driving, regimentating and drill- 
ing, the secret society and its grotesque 
regalia, the firm grasp on the unessentials 
of material organization of our pleasures 
and gaieties, are all eloquent stigmata.” 


Such is the indictment, widely pro- 
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claimed and widely discussed. It is 
partly true, and it may be needed, as a 
writer in the New York Tribune de- 
clares. It is also symptomatic of the 
spiritual restlessness that has followed 
the War, and from this point of view 
is significant. But what else should be 
said? 

We find, even among radical and 
liberal writers, a tendency to resent so 
Sweeping an arraignment as that con- 
tained in “‘America and the Young In- 
tellectual” and “Civilization in the 
United States.” David Karsner, for in- 
stance, in the Socialist Call, makes this 
comment: 


“It does seem that Youth is more ar- 
ticulate to-day than yesterday. Our books 
and our pictures are written and painted 
by young men and young women who 
take their work seriously. It is a good 
sign. But we also observe that the Youth- 
ful Intellectual, when he turns his atten- 
tention to economic and industrial matters, 
is usually about as competent as a plumber 
at a watchmaker’s bench.” 


In the New York World, both Hey- 
wood Broun and Franklin P. Adams 
assert that they are getting tired of 
the general condemnation of news- 
papers which they find generally come 
from men who do not know the business 
well enough to be specific. 

In his “Bowling Green” in the New 
York Evening Post, Christopher Morley 
has this to say: 


“We welcome a book like ‘Civilization in 
America’ because it shows in a clear cross- 
cutting what is wrong with a great many 
excellent young minds. They are quick 
to scoff, but they are not humorous; they 
are eager for human perfection, but want 
to escape from humanity itself. ~ They say 
a great many admirable things, true 
things; but so condescendingly that, by 
some quaint perversion, they impel us to 
fly to the opposite view. Life itself, appar- 
ently, is too multitudinous, too terrible for 
them. They enjoy pouring ridicule upon 
the world of business and upon the busi- 
ness man. We should like to see them 
tackle their own tasks with the same de- 
votion and lack of parade that the busi- 
ness man shows. Some of the most amaz- 





“THE BELLIGERENT YOUNG” 


ing beauties of American life have been 
the work of quiet business men-who were 
not clamoring for admiration as ‘artists.’ 
Our friends the Intellectuals keep shout- 
ing that the ‘creative class’ (so they call 
. themselves) must be more admired, more 
respected, more appreciated. We answer, 
they are already respected and applauded 
as much as—perhaps more than—is good 
for them. Let them cease to consider 
themselves a class above and apart. They 
are too painfully conscious of being ‘ar- 
tists.’ They make us feel like gathering a 
group of Young Roughnecks—let us say 
Heywood Broun and H. I. Phillips for a 
nucleus—and going. off in a corner to be 
constructively and creatively vulgar.” 


In even more devastating language, 
Prof. Stuart P. Sherman, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, writing under the 
title, “The Belligerent Young,” in the 
Literary Review of the Post, answers 
the query of Stearns, Why is it that 
the Young Intellectuals are exerting 
practically no influence? 


“I will tell him plainly and simply, tho 
on many pages of his book [‘America and 
the Young Intellectual’] he descends so far 
below the level of. a true Intellectual that 
I almost despair of his redemption— 
pages, I mean, where he lapses into mere 
fatuous and hackneyed Menckenisms and 
Dreiserisms; and attributes sobriety and 
domestic. decency to timidity and hypoc- 
risy; and, dismissing efforts at reform as 
‘morbid perversity,’ discourses on Freud 
and ‘healthy’ sexual activity; tells us with 
unmanly grief how very fond he is of 
wine; sentimentalizes over the sad impos- 
sibility of a ‘defeatist’ party in America; 
laments that our youth can’t enjoy a nice 
little revolution as they do in Italy; re- 
grets that our timid corn-fed people are 
so healthy, athletic and optimistic; and 
finally, in order to make us a bit pessimis- 
tic, threatens to take his talent out of 
the country because he can’t do precisély 
as he pleases. When Mr. Stearns runs 
on in this lugubrious vein, and pretends 
that this is in the spirit of the national 
genius, and that this is the spirit which 
our artists ought to express, I no longer 
feel that he is an Intellectual; I feel only 
that he is very young, which, after all, is 
not quite the same thing.” 


The trouble with Intellectuals like 











THE CHAMPION OF THE YOUNG INTEL- 
LECTUALS 
Harold Stearns, after castigating American life 
in books and in essays, has gone to Paris be- 
cause, he says, there is no respect for ideas or 
ideals in America to-day - 


Mr. Stearns, we are told further, is that 
they have no critical discrimination. 


“They will embrace and call brother any 
man who is against the existing order, 
quite irrespective of whether he wishes 
the existing order replaced by a philoso- 
phic anarchy or a Prussian despotism. 
Half of them still profess the muddle- 
headed belligerent individualism of the 
mid-nineteenth century, which went into 
bankruptcy because it became identified 
with an irresponsible ‘doing as one likes’; 
and in the next breath, with sublime in- 
consequence, the same half of them will 
profess themselves Socialists, like . the 
other half. The reason that they don’t 
get what they want is that they don’t 
know what it is. Instead of exerting 
themselves to frame a coherent conception 
of the ‘good life,’ they waste themselves in 
puerile revolt for revolt’s sake, in behalf 
of a freedom with no destination, in behalf 
of an individuality without character.” 
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THE SONG OF SONGS INTERPRETED AS 
A PURELY EROTIC POEM 


who found it hard to account 

for the presence of the so-called 
“Song of Solomon” in Holy Writ. Its 
language is beautiful, but its sentiment 
is pagan. It contains not so much as 
a single allusion to the national Deity 
of the Hebrews, and it makes no men- 
tion of any religious belief or rite. In 
face of the difficulties it presents, it has 
been interpreted by early Jewish com- 
mentators as an expression of Jehovah’s 
love for Israel, and by later Christian 
critics as an expression of Christ’s love 
for his church. Augustine saw in the 
phraze, “where thou reclinest at noon,” 
a suggestion that the true church lay 
under the meridian, in Africa. Bernard 
of Burgundy found in the first two 
chapters of the book subjects for 86 
homilies. The Jewish Saadia of the 
tenth century traced in the Song of 
Songs a history of the Jews from the 
Exodus to the coming of a twelfth-cen- 
tury Messiah; and Thomas Brightman 
in 1600 carried the history down to the 
time of Martin Luther. 

Now comes Morris Jastrow, Jr., in 
a book entitled “The Song of Songs” 
(Lippincott), in which he indicates that 
interpretations of the kind described 
are the sheerest futility. The Song of 
Songs, he says, is exactly what it seems 
to be—an anthology of erotic poetry— 
and its author, he goes on to inform 
us incidentally, could not possibly have 
been Solomon. Dr. Jastrow’s book im- 
pressively rounds out a trilogy which 
includes Ecclesiastes and the Book of 
Job. He occupied, until the time of his 
death a few months ago, the chair of 
Semitic languages in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

If Dr. Jastrow’s theory is correct, 
how, it will be asked, did these secular 
songs find their way into the Bible? 
The answer is as simple as it is obvious. 
“The Song of Songs comes to reinforce 
the instinctive conviction of mankind 
that human love is sacred even in 
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its passionate manifestations, when not 
perverted by a sophisticated self-anal- 
ysis.” Dr. Jastrow would have us think 
of the book as forming part of a 
sacred collection not by an accidental 
admission to its present place or by a 
minority vote of a solemn assembly of 
learned pedants, but because of an irre- 
sistible popular appeal to which pedan- 
try was forced to yield. 

The association of Solomon with the 
Song of Songs, as tho he were a partici- 
pant in the situation unfolded in the 
book, rests, according to Dr. Jastrow, 
upon the individual mention of Solo- 
mon in the last chapter and upon the 
identification of the “king,” mentioned 
a number of times in the book, with 
Solomon as the king par excellence. 
This identification, we are told, led to 
adding the name Solomon after “king” 
in several places. But “king” is the 
designation still given in parts of the 
Orient to the “bride-groom” as the cen- 
tral figure in the wedding festivities. 
“The real Solomon plays no part what- 
ever in the book.” 

The starting-point in the interpreta- 
tion of the Song of Songs, as Dr. Jas- 
trow sees it, is “to take the book for 
what it clearly is, a continuous ecstasy 
on the theme of sexual love.” He 
writes : 


“It is from this point of view thet the 
Song of Songs is treated in this volume, 
and it follows almost as a necessary corol- 
lary that the Song of Songs consists of a 
series of independent songs, all dealing 
with the one theme, which were brought 
together into a little anthology by some 
editor, or more probably by some editors, 
who may have intended to give a sem- 
blance of literary unity to the collection. 
If that was the case—and the question is 
one to which a categorical answer can 
hardly be given—the unity is purely arti- 
ficial, by which I mean that the separate 
songs to be distinguished are originally 
independent compositions and that any at- 
tempt to string them together spoils their 
beauty and interferes with their under- 





“HUMAN LOVE Is SACRED” 


standing and appreciation. For the songs 
are folk-songs, and folk-poetry does not 
indulge in elaborate composition. It is 
marked rather by its brevity—by its limi- 
tation to one or two thoughts or to a few 
pictures, not by a long train of thought 
carried through with logical precision, such 
as marks a literary composition produced 
with conscious and persistent effort. The 
folk lyric suggests the brevity of the love 
kiss and the fleetingness of the love sigh. 
What has been set forth by me in a 
previous volume [on Ecclesiastes] of the 
anonymous and collective character of all 
except the very latest books of the Old 
Testament applies with special force to 
the Song of Songs. There is no author, 
in our sense of the word, to the Song of 
Songs. All the songs are the expressions 
of folk emotions. They voice the joy felt 
by the young on the awakening of pas- 
sionate love; and the popularity which the 
songs must have enjoyed and which led 
to their preservation was due to the re- 
sponse that they found in the hearts of 
those who heard them and sang them. The 
poet. who thus gives voice to emotions felt 
by all becomes merely the mouthpiece of 
the clan to which he belongs, or of the 
village into the life of which he enters 
along with his fellows. We cannot, there- 
fore, properly speak of an author or of 
authors in connection with these songs, 
any more than there are specific authors 
to the folk-tales and fairy-tales which in 
all lands pass from mouth to mouth and 
are finally given a permanent form by 
some one whose personality is kept in the 
background because he is merely a medium 
for an entire group.” 


The further we get away from the 
idea that we are dealing with delicately 
refined and polished compositions, Dr. 
Jastrow continues, the nearer will we 
come to the spirit of the songs. “They 
do not represent grandiose poetry like 
the Symposium in Job or like the Na- 
ture Poems added as a third stratum 
to the Book of Job; they betray no pro- 
found thought nor striking originality 
as do the reflections of Koheleth. They 
are certainly not to be compared with 
the exquisite and sublime poetry of the 
Psalms, nor are they literary gems such 
as are many of the sayings in the Book 
of Proverbs. They must be taken for 
what they were intended—simple little 
songs that make their appeal by their 


ss ereeemeiiasiiineiiiaai 


“THE AMERICAN RENAN” 
So Morris Jastrow is characterized by Benjamin 
De Casseres. His new book, “The Song of 
Songs,” rounds out a trilogy which, had he lived, 
“would probably,” Mr. De Casseres says, “have 
been the foundation of a complete structure of 
Biblical criticizm which some day would have 
been placed side by side with the epoch-making 

works of the great Frenchman.” 


genuine reflection of the folk spirit ex- 

ercizing itself on a theme of thoroly 

human and therefore of universal ap- 
” 

Readers who are shocked by the un- 
disguized outbursts of passionate love 
in the songs, by the pointed allusions to 
sexual delights, and by the many meta- 
phors that are unmistakably erotic, need 
to remember that naiveté is the domi- 
nant trait of folk-poetry. This naiveté, 
Dr. Jastrow says, deprives the song of 
any suspicion of salaciousness or vul- 
garity; it exhibits their sincerity and 
simplicity. The argumeht proceeds: 


“Folk-poetry is always direct, free from 
sublety and without any ulterior motive. 
It is realistic in the best sense, as not be- 
ing ashamed to reveal the feelings inspired 
by healthy and normal love, but it is never 
vulgar. Obscenity in erotic poetry is the 
outcome of self-consciousness; but folk- 
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poetry is marked by an absence of self- 
consciousness, We must look on these little 
songs as we should look on the charming 
folk-tales and tribal traditions in the Book 
of Genesis. ... Read as such, the 23 
songs into which I have divided the book 
form one of the most precious ag well as 
one of the charming legacies of the re- 
mote past. They afford us a picture of a 
phaze of life which is only occasionally 
touched upon in the pages of the Bible— 
at times in the Book of Proverbs, and here 
and there in the tales of Genesis—but no- 
where with the grace and the poetic glow 
of the Song of Songs. Let us, then, enjoy 
the songs as outbursts of the joy of life 
which reaches its full measure in the sigh 
of the lover at his heart’s desire and in 
the longing of the maiden to be united 
with her swain. Love as the most primi- 
tive instinct is also the most enduring, tho 
perhaps its fullest appreciation can come 
only in retrospect of the period in every 
one’s life when love was (or seemed to be) 
the most absorbing emotion. Perhaps this 
was what some sage had in mind in ad- 
vizing that one should not read the Song 
of Songs until one had passed his thirtieth 
year. At thirty, the ebb tide of passion 
sets in and we begin to recall its surging 
roar, once so loud as to shut out all other 
sound; and as the years slip by and 
the approach of evening is heralded by the 
lengthening shadows, one can read the 
Song of Songs with perhaps increased 
appreciation—provided that we have kept 
our hearts young enough to sympathize 
with youthful passion.” 


Dr. Jastrow’s book contains not only 
an interpretation of the Song of Songs 
but also a new translation based on a 
revized text. We reprint here three of 
the lyrics as Jastrow renders them: 


SPRINGTIDE OF LOVE 

(Beloved) 

Hark! my love is coming, 

Leaping over mountains; 

Bounding over hillocks. 

Behold him behind our wall, 

Looking through windows; 

Peering through lattices. 

My love began to speak unto me: 
(Lover) 

Rise up, my darling; 

My fair one, come away. 

For, lo, the winter is past, 

The rain is over; 

The cold (7?) is gone. 
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The ground is covered with blossoms; 
The time of pruning has come; 

And the voice of the turtle-dove is heard. 
The figtree is “ripening her figs”; 
And the vines are in blossoms; 

Giving forth their fragrance. 

Rise up, my darling, my dove, 

In the clefts of the rock, 

In the cliff’s recesses, 

Show me thy face, let me hear (thee), 
For sweet is thy voice; 

And comely thy face. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE BELOVED 


(Lover) 
Ah; thou art fair, my darling; 
Ah, thou art fair. 
[Ah] thy eyes are doves, 
Behind thy veil. 
Thy hair is as a flock of goats, 
That trail from Gilead. 
Thy teeth are like a flock ready for shear- 
ing, 
That have come up from the washing. 
Thy lips are like a scarlet thread, 


. And thy mouth .is comely. 


Thy temple is like a slice of pomegranate, 
Behind thy veil. 

Thy neck like the tower of David, 
Built for an army. 

With a thousand shields upon it, 

All shields of warriors. 

Thy ‘breasts are like two fawns, 
Twins of a gazelle. 

Thou art all fair, my darling, 

And there is no spot in thee. 

Until the morning blows, 

And the shadows flee, 

I will get me to the mountain of myrrh, 
And to the hillock of frankincense. 


LOVE’S CONSUMMATION 
(Beloved) 
The saffron of the plain am I; 
The lily of the valleys. 


(Lover) 
As the lily among thistles, 
So is my darling among maidens. 


(Beloved) 
As the apple among the trees of the forest, 
So is my love among youths. 
In his shadow I love to dwell 
And his fruit is sweet to me. 
Bring me to the house of wine, 
And serve me with love. 
Stay me with raisins; 
Refresh me with apples. 
His left arm caressing my head; 
His right one embracing me. 
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UPON THE SEAL 


IN THE ICE | 


O understand the detection and 

securing of seals under the ice, 

our view of them must go back 
in imagination to a preceding summer, 
explains the Arctic explorer, Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson. Each summer gale 
breaks the ice a little more and there 
are no frosts to cement the fragments 
together before the autumn. There is 
enough water between the floes so that 
seals can travel freely in all directions, 
and they do, coming up in the free 
patches of water to breathe. 

Thén comes the autumn, with its light 
frosts and mushy young ice forming 
everywhere. The seals are reluctant to 
stop their wanderings and are free to 
continue them a while, for a sharp up- 
ward bunt of their heads will break 
ice up to four inches thick and give 
them a chance to breathe. When a seal 
travels along 4 lead covered with young 
ice he leaves behind a trail of circular 
fracture spots from a dozen to several 
dozen yards apart. For months later 
these fracture spots are game signs to 


. or two in diameter. 


the Arctic explorer, his index to the 
presence of seals. Most of the frac- 
tures are hidden by the snow in winter, 
but if a man as he travels watches all 
day and every day, he will eventually 
be rewarded by seeing an ice patch 
swept bare by some wind eddy where 
there happens to be the characteristic 
round fracture spot. 

The seals must stop traveling and 
take up residence somewhere when the 
ice thickens and hardens. By indus- 
trious gnawing, they keep breathing 
holes open all winter. At the surface 
these holes are openings only an inch 
Underneath they 
are enlarged continually until, as the 
ice thickens to two or even four or the 
maximum of seven feet, they become 
cigar-shaped chambers of a diameter 
large enough for the seal’s body. 
Each seal may have half a dozen of 
these cigar-shaped chambers leading to 
breathing holes that are covered with 
a few inches or a few feet of snow and 
thus hidden from the observation of 


THE VICTIM OF A GAME OF HIDE-AND-SEEK 
The seals must stop traveling and take up residence somewhere when the ice thickens. By industrious 


gnawing they keep breathing holes open all winter. 


Through these breathing holes they are trapped by 


lurking explorers who must eat to live. 
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man and from the eyes of other animals. 

A bear can discover them by the 
sense of smell. This may serve his 
purpose if the ice is only a few inches 
thick, as he can with his mighty 
strength fracture it for several square 
yards around. The seal will imagine 
this ice to. have been broken by the 
pressure of wind and current and will 
rise to breathe. As a result he becomes 
a meal for the waiting bear. Near land 
the ice is much broken by pressure at 
all times and young ice thin enough to 
be broken by a bear is continuallly 
forming over patches where seals sport- 
ed in open water a few days earlier. 
On this young ice as well as in the 
open water bears know how to get the 
seals. Far from land the pressures are 
milder and the ice is less broken, so 
‘that there are large areas where the 
skill and strength of the bears do not 
suffice to get them any seals. Bears 
are accordingly rare in such areas, 
which is one of the reasons for the view 
which was once generally held that seals 
are non-existent in the deep polar ocean 
far from land. 

The way in which the seals are se- 
cured by men is described in detail by 
Mr. Stefansson :* 


“The breathing holes of seals are some- 
times seen on patches of ice swept bare of 
snow by the wind, but these holes have 
usually been abandoned by the seal. The 
ones in actual use are generally covered 
with snow so no eye can see them and no 
faculty of man detect, and only bear or 
dog can find them by the sense of smell. 
While this ability does the bear no good 
if the ice is too strong to be broken, the 
ingenuity of man is equal to the task of 
securing the seal. 

“If a man who has no interest in seals, 
or to whom it has never occurred that any 
might be near, drives a dog-team over 
snow-covered ice and finds them wanting 
to stop and sniff the snow, he urges them 
on impatiently, imagining the dogs trying 
to find an excuse to shirk. But if you 
believe that seals are found here and there 
all over the polar ocean, you will infer 
when a dog wants to pause and sniff the 
snow that a seal’s breathing hole is con- 


* THe Frrenpty Arctic. By Vilhjalmur Ste- 
fansson. New York: Macmillan. 
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cealed beneath, This inference is usually 
right, for there are few other things up 
there that smell. 

“If you allow it, the dogs may begin to 
dig in the snow as a dog would for a ro- 
dent. You must not permit it, for daylight 
in the breathing hole will scare the seal. 
The dogs’ usefulness is over when they 
have scented out the holes. You lead or 
drive them to a distance of a few score 
yards, where they lie down and sleep while 
your part of the work is on. 

“After quieting the dogs, you go back, 
take a long rod like a slender cane and 
with it poke and prod the snow till the 
rod slips through into water. Now the 
hole is exactly located. You withdraw 
the cane and fill the hole made by it with 
soft snow to prevent clear daylight from 
entering. Then, by scraping with ‘your 
hunting-knife or by cutting blocks you 
remove most of the snow from over the 
hole, leaving a layer of only a few inches. 
Next you take an ivory ‘indicator’ that 
much resembles a ‘coarse knitting needle 
and stick it down through the snow so 
that its lower end passes through the 
breathing hole and is immersed in the 
water. When the seal rises to breathe his 
nose will strike this indicator and shove 
it upwards. You are now standing mo- 
tionless above the hole (and perhaps have 
been for hours, for this hunting method, 
like most other primitive ways of getting 
game, requires much patience). Your eye 
should not leave the indicator where it 
stands upright like a-peg in the snow. 
When the seal rises to breathe you cannot 
hear him, you cannot see him, and you 
have no warning till the indicator quivers 
or moves up. Then you drive your har- 
poon down alongside the indicator. If you 
hit the one or two-inch hole you hit the 
seal, for his nose is in the hole. He is 
now harpooned and you hold him by the 
harpoon line twisted around one leg while 
with an ice chisel you enlarge the hole 
enough to drag him out.” 


A seal does not at any time crawl 


unguardedly out on the ice. He is al- 
ways afraid of polar bears. When a 
seal wants to come up and bask, he 
spies out the situation by bobbing up 
from the water as high as he can, lift- 
ing his head a foot or two above the 
general ice level. This he does at inter- 
vals for some time until he concludes 
there are no bears about and then 
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ventures out on the ice. Here follows 
another period of extreme vigilance, 
during which the seal lies beside his 
hole ready to dive in again at the slight- 
est alarm. Eventually he begins to take 
the naps for the sake of which he came 
out of the water. His sleep is restless 
through fear of bears. He takes naps 
of thirty or forty or fifty seconds or 
perhaps a minute. Then he raises his 
head ten or fifteen inches and spends 
five to twenty seconds in making a com- 
plete survey before taking another nap. 
A nap of three minutes is protracted 
slumber for a seal, altho far away from 
land and in regions where bears are 
few. Stefansson has seen them sleep 
for five and six minutes. 

In rare cases basking seals will be 
found lying within rifle shot from an 
ice hummock or land, and can be shot 
from cover. Ordinarily, however, they 
select a level expanse of ice. In that 
case they will see the hunter long be- 
fore he gets near enough to shoot. An 
essential of a successful hunt is, there- 
fore, to convince the seal that you are 
not dangerous. 

There are only three animals with 
which seals are familiar—bears, white 
foxes and other seals. It would not 
serve the hunter to pretend he is a 
bear, for that is the one thing the seal 
fears. This consideration shows you 
must not wear white clothes for the 
advantage of “protective coloration” on 
the white ice. The seal will probably 
see you, and if he sees something sus- 
picious and white he will think of a 
bear and dive instantly. You cannot 
very well pretend to be a fox, for they 
are not much larger than cats, are 
very agile and continually keep hopping 
around. That part you would fail in 
playing. But if you are dressed in 
dark clothing and are lying flat on the 
ice you look at a distance much like a 
seal and you will find by trying it that 
you can imitate his actions successfully. 

A seal is not likely to see you at much 
over 300 yards. Up to that point you 
advance by walking bent while the seal 
sleeps and dropping on your knees to 
wait motionless while he is awake. At 
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less than 300 yards he might notice you 
on all fours, and as that is not a seal- 
like posture you must begin to wriggle 
ahead snake-fashion. You must not 
crawl head-on, for a man in that po- 
sition is not as convincingly like a 
seal as he would be in side view. You 
must therefore crawl side-on, crawfish- 
fashion. 


“You crawl ahead while the seal sleeps, 
and you lie motionless while he is awake. 
Had you been upright or on all fours he 
might have noticed you at 300 yards, but 
now he does not till you are perhaps 200 
yards away. When he first sees you his 
actions are plainly interpreted—he be- 
comes tense, raises his head a little higher, 
crawls a foot or two closer to the water 
to be ready to dive, and then watches you, 
intent and suspicious. If you remain mo- 
tionless, his suspicions increase at the end 
of the first minute, and before the third 
or fourth minutes are over he plunges into 
the water, for he knows that no real seal 
is likely to lie motionless that long. There- 
fore, before the first minute of his watch- 
ing is over you should do something seal- 
like. You are lying flat on the ice like a 
boy sleeping on a lawn. The easiest seal- 
like thing to do is to lift your head ten or 
fifteen inches, spend ten or fifteen seconds 
looking around, then drop your head on 
the ice again. By doing this half a dozen 
times at thirty or fifty-second intervals 
you will very likely convince your seal that 
you are another seal. 

“But some seals are skeptical. If yours 
seems restive and suspicious, it is well to 
increase the verisimilitude of your acting 
by not only lifting your head at varying 
intervals, but also going through whatever 
seallike antics you have observed while 
watching the real seals through your field 
glasses.” 


The general picture of life in the 
Arctic is by no means so bare as other 


explorers have allowed it to seem. 
There is the hunt to vary the monotony. 
There is the abundance of food when 
one knows how to solve the problem it 
presents. Finally there is the extreme 
simplicity: of the housing problem. The 
blocks for a mansion are all ready and 
Nature provides the cement, the hard- 
ening, the foundation, the tools even. 
Food cannot go stale. 
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TRAGEDY OF THE LITTLE GIRL WHO 
CAUGHT COLD SO EASILY 


birthday party at a neighbor’s 

home, says Alfred W. McCann, 
who knew her well. Set before the chil- 
dren was a great frosted cake with 
lighted candles. There were ice-cream 
bricks striped with red, white, green 
and brown, to say nothing of candies 
of seven hues and a riot of goodies that 
struggled with each other in a debauch 
of color. Angel cakes and wafers were 
consumed by the little ones without end, 
especially by that little girl who caught 
cold so easily. That night the tired but 
happy little darling was tucked away 
in her warm little bed by the dear little 
mother, who was happy too. 

In her sleep the little girl tossed and 
fretted a bit. The next day she did 
not seem well enough to go to school. 
Toward evening a slight fever had de- 
veloped. Her mother called it an “up- 
set.” The fever continued into the sec- 
ond day and the doctor was called in. 
He felt her pulse, looked at her tongue, 
and asked what she had been eating. 
He gave her medicine and in a few days 
she was “well.” 

Now, the doctor had not taken into 
consideration, according to Mr. Mc- 
Cann, the food expert, that the milk of 
which that richly decorated ice cream 
had been made was raw milk. He did 
not know that a microscopical exami- 
nation of it would have revealed mil- 
lions of organisms to less than a tea- 
spoonful. He did not attach much 
importance to the fact that many of 
those organisms were of the disease- 
producing type, and that the simple 
remedy against them, pasteurization, 
had not been applied. 

He did not recall that freezing has 
no effect on the disease germs of milk, 
and does not destroy the tuberculosis, 
typhoid and diphtheria bacilli. 

He did not know that the ice cream 
sent in from a store was stiffened with 
a bodifier. made of commercial gelatine, 


S ii went one day to a playmate’s 


more truthfully classified as carpenters’ 
glue. 

Nor did the doctor know that glue, 
containing sulphites, copper and ar- 
senic, was originally intended as wall- 
paper sizing or for use in the furniture 
shop, but that, through the cupidity of 
the wholesale bakers’ supply houses, it 
had been appropriated for use as con- 
fectionery, or in ice cream and cake. 
He did not know that the marshmallows 
consumed by the child consisted of glue, 
sugar and a coal-tar dye. He did not 
know that the colored candies were 
made chiefly of glucose, sweetened with 
ten or fifteen per cent. of sugar. He 
did not know that the soft drinks con- 
sumed by the child were sweetened with 
saccharine, contained soap bark for 
“suds,” were colored with dye, pre- 
served with salicylic acid, benzoic acid 
or formic acid, and flavored with esters, 
ethers and aldehydes. 

The little party, as a single instance 
of childhood dissipation, did no particu- 
lar harm to its victim except perhaps 
to infect her through the ice cream with 
the germ of bovine tuberculosis, altho 
every time she consumed a glass of raw 
milk of unknown origin at home she 
encountered the same danger. The sig- 
nificance of the little birthday party lay 
in the fact that all the delicacies served 
to the romping children were merely 
typical, under other forms, of the re- 
fined foods so generously incorporated 
in the every-day diet of the American 
people. We begin to get an idea of why 
the little girl caught cold so easily and 
why it seemed difficult to cure those 
colds. We gain a more definite theory 
of the matter when we ask: of what 
did her breakfast consist? * 


“There was, of course, the usual coffee, 
which no child should ever consume, and 
the usual rolls, toast or pancakes with glu- 
cose syrup, with one of the many popular 
breakfast foods served with milk produced 


* THe Scrence oF EaTInG. By Alfred W. Mc- 
Cann. New York: Truth Publishing Company. 
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by cows fed on brewers’ grain, beet pulp, 
distillery waste, cottonseed meal and gluten 
feed, a by-product of the glucose factory, 
compounded black strap feeds, containing 
ground corn cob, oat hulls, peanut shells, 
buckwheat hulls, cottonseed hulls, rice 
hulls, cocoa shells, chaff, elevator screen- 
ings, shredded straw, plant refuse, dirt 
and sand. 

“Ts this not the breakfast of millions?’ 
you ask. 

“Of what did the ‘breakfast-food’ con- 
sist? 

“Breakfast foods made of wheat, corn, 
barley and rice must ‘keep’; they must 
‘look nice.’ 

“The corn flakes, the farina served un- 
der trade names in fancy packages at high 
prices but purchasable in bulk without the 
fancy names at half the price, and the 
puffed rice are merely other forms of 
angel cake and wafer without the sugar 
and eggs. 

“They represent but the starchy part of 
the grain from which the many wonderful 
substances we are about to describe have 
been removed for commercial reasons. 

“At noon, as father did not come home 
for lunch, mother fried the potatoes from 
last evening’s meal, and perhaps added a 
bit of bologna in which, in the uninspected 
establishments, of which there are thou- 
sands in the United States, the raw flesh 
of the rejected dairy culls (old and dis- 
eased cows) is utilized. 

“White bread and margarine, with syrup, 
were present in abundance. They were 
always present!” 


This little girl who caught cold so 
easily liked white bread or biscuits, del- 
uged with table syrup, for lunch. Her 
mother did not know what life-sustain- 
ing substances had been removed from 
the bread and the biscuits or what had 
been taken from the hydrolized corn- 
starch that produced the syrup. The 
little girl also liked jam purchased from 
the store, with its ten per cent. of fruit 
and its ten per cent. of apple juice made 
from the sulphured skins and cores of 
the dried apple industry; with its 
seventy per cent. of glucose, sweetened 
with ten per cent. of sugar, held to- 
gether with sufficient phosphoric acid 
to supply the jellying quality and pre- 
served with the classic one-tenth of one 
per cent. of benzoate of soda to prevent 
the mass from disintegrating. 
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She liked the bright strawberry hue 
of the sweetish stuff. This hue had 
been contributed through the legal use 
of a coal-tar dye known as amaranth. 

Only one-tenth of one per cent. of 
benzoate of soda was declared in fine 
print on the label. Before the war, 
when benzoate of soda did not cost $5 
a pound, the presence of as much as 
five-tenths of one per cent. in many 
foods was determined by the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture of the State of 
Georgia. The facts were reported to 
the state chemist in serial No. 56. To- 
day formic acid and other preservatives 
less costly are secretly employed. 

The little girl’s doctor did not know 
this; moreover, he was not worried by 
the presence of a little benzoate in her 
jam. 

The worst of it all was that the little 
girl who caught cold so easily was 
plump, and this plumpness seemed to 
indicate that she was well nourished. 
The child’s mother and the neighbors 
did not know that water-logged tissues 
are often mistaken for plumpness or 
that plumpness has nothing to do with 
muscle tone, with normal functioning 
of the glands, with vitality or with 
resistance to disease. Nobody in the 
child’s life knew that the “plump” child, 
fed on anything and everything, suc- 
cumbs more quickly than the well-fed, 
muscular but thin child. 

A few weeks after the little party, as 
the little girl who caught cold so easily 
was going home from school she was 
caught inarainstorm. Mother changed 
her clothes promptly and gave her hot 
lemonade. There was another fever and 
the doctor was called. When he arrived 
he uttered the word “pneumonia.” We 
now know, for the census director at 
Washington has told us, that every year 
in the United States 400,000 children 
under ten years of age are buried as 
this little girl was buried because she 
caught cold so easily. The apparent 


-cause of the child’s death was pneu- 


monia, The real cause was malnutri- 
tion followed by low resistance and in- 
ability to fight off the pneumococci. 
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A POPULAR MISCONCEPTION OF THE 
ORIGIN. OF LANGUAGE 


tended to prevent the recogni- 

tion of language as a merely 
conventional system of sound symbols, 
that has seduced the popular mind into 
attributing to it an instinctive basis it 
does not really possess, has just been 
pointed out by Professor Edward Sapir, 
the eminent Canadian anthropologist. 
This is the well-known observation that 
under the stress of emotion—say of a 
sudden twinge of pain or of unbridled 
joy—we do involuntarily give utterance 
to sounds that the hearer interprets as 
indicative of the emotion. 

There is all the difference in the 
world between such involuntary expres- 
sion of feeling and the normal type of 
communication of ideas that is speech. 
The former kind of utterance is instinc- 
tive, but it is not symbolic. The sound 
of pain or the sound of joy does not, as 
such, indicate the emotion, it does not 
stand aloof and announce that such and 
such an emotion is being felt. What 
it does is to serve as a more or less 
automatic outflow of the emotional en- 
ergy. In a sense it is part and parcel 
of the emotion itself. Moreover, such 
instinctive cries hardly constitute com- 
munication in any strict sense. They 
are not addressed to anyone. They are 
merely overheard, if at all, as the bark 
of a dog, the sound of approaching 
footsteps or the rustling of the wind is 
heard. If they convey certain ideas to 
the hearer it is only in the very general 
sense in which any and every sound or 
even any phenomenon in our environ- 
ment may be said to convey an idea to 
the perceiving mind. 

If the involuntary cry of pain which 
is conveniently represented as “oh!” be 
looked upon as a true symbol of speech 
equivalent to some such idea as “I am 
in great pain,” it is just as allowable 
to interpret the appearance of clouds 
as an equivalent symbol! that carries the 
definite message: “it is likely to rain.” 
A definition of language, however, that 


Oe fact that has. frequently 





is so extended as to cover every type 
of inference becomes utterly meaning- 
less.* 


“The mistake must not be made of iden- 
tifying our conventional interjections (our 
oh! and ah! and sh!) with the instinctive 
cries themselves, These interjections are 
merely conventional fixations of the nat- 
ural sounds. They therefore differ widely 
in various languages in accordance with 
the specific phonetic genius of each of 


‘ these. As such they may be considered an 


integral portion of speech, in the properly 
cultural sense of the -term, being no more 
identical with the instinctive cries them- 
selves than such words as ‘cuckoo’ and 
‘killdeer’ are identical with the cries of 
the birds they denote or than Rossini’s 
treatment of a storm in the overture to 
‘William Tell’ is in fact a storm. In other 
words, the interjections and sound-imita- 
tive words of normal speech are related to 
their natural prototypes as is art, a purely 
social or cultural thing, to nature.” 


It is true that the interjections differ 
somewhat as we pass from language to 
language. But their case is nowise 


‘ different from that of the varying na- 


tional modes of pictorial representation. 
A Japanese picture of a hill both differs 
from and resembles a typical modern 
European painting of the same kind 
of hill. The two modes of representa- 
tion are not identical because they are 
executed with differing pictorial tech- 
niques. Just so the interjections of 
Japanese and English, suggested by in- 
stinctive cries, are suggestive of each 
other. They differ because they are 
builded out of diverse technics — the 
speech habits of the two peoples. 
Interjections are among the least im- 
portant elements of speech. Their dis- 
cussion is valuable mainly because it 
can be shown that even they are only 
superficially of an instinctive nature. 
All attempts to explain the origin of 
speech as instinctive have, Professor 
Sapir asserts, been fruitless. There is 





*Lanauace. By Edward Sapir. New York: 
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no tangible evidence tending to show 
that the mass of speech elements and 
speech processes has evolved out of the 
interjections. These are a very small 
and functionally insignificant propor- 
tion of the vocabulary of language. At 
no time and in no linguistic province 
that we have record of do we see a 
noticeable tendency towards their elabo- 
ration into the primary warp and woof 
of language. They are never more, at 
best, than a decorative edging to the 
ample, complex fabric. 

What applies to the interjections ap- 
plies with even greater force to the 
sound-imitative words. Such words as 
“whippoorwill,” “mew,” “caw” and the 
like are in no sense natural sounds that 
man has instinctively or automatically 
reproduced. They are just as truly 
creations of the human mind, flights of 
the human fancy, as anything else in 
language. They do not directly grow 
out of nature; they are suggested by it 
and play with it. Hence the theory 
that would explain all speech as a grad- 
ual evolution from sounds of an imita- 


tive character really brings us no nearer 





to the instinctive level than is language 
as we know it to-day. 


“It is truethat a number of words which 
we do not néw feel to have a sound-imita- 
tive value can be shown to have once 
had a phonetic form that strongly sug- 
gests their origin as imitations of natural 
sounds. Such is the English word ‘to 
laugh.’ For all that, it is quite impossible 
to show, nor does it seem intrinsically rea- 
sonable to suppose, that more than a 
negligible proportion of the elements of 
speech or anything at all of its formal 
apparatus is derivable from an onomato- 
poetic source. However much we may be 
disposed on general principles to assign a 
fundamental importance in the languages 
of primitive peoples to the imitation of 
natural sounds, the actual fact of the mat- 
ter is that these languages show no par- 
ticular preference for imitative words. 
Among the most primitive peoples of abo- 
riginal America, the Athabaskan tribes of 
the Mackenzie River speak languages in 
which such words seem to be nearly or 
entirely absent, while they are used freely 
enough in languages as sophisticated as 
English and German. Such an instance 
shows how little the essential nature of 
speech is concerned with the mere imita- 
tion of things.” 


THE SCANDAL OF THE FIRST MAN- 
CARRYING AEROPLANE 


world of science, so it is claimed, 

when the original Langley flying 
machine was dragged from its repose 
in the Smithsonian Institution as far 
as Hammondsport, N. Y., and there put 
through its paces by parties interested 
financially in making it appear that the 
device had actually flown. It never ac- 
tually flew at Hammondsport or any- 
where else, according to the sensational 
charges of Mr. Griffith Brewer, a Brit- 
ish student of aviation, who has got the 
Roya! Aeronautical Society into some- 
thing of an uproar on the subject. 
The scandal has been taken up not only 
by the scientific press of this country 
and Europe, but by the lay press as 
well, because experts of international 
renown, as well as officials of the Smith- 


A HOAX was perpetrated upon the 


sonian Institution, are involved more 
and more in a controversy that may yet 
bring the whole subject of “subsidized 
science” and “endowed research” be- 
fore a congressional investigation com- 
mittee. 

Nearly eight years have passed since 
the Langley airplane made its luckless 
trip—not through the air—to Ham- 
mondsport. There it came under the 
control of persons interested in con- 
testing the validity of the Wright pat- 
ents, among them Mr. Glen Curtiss, 
the aviator, and Doctor A. F. Zahm, the 
technical expert of Mr. Curtiss in his 
litigation. These gentlemen, according 
to the charges set forth in the Aeronau- 
tical Journal (London), practiced upon 
the ancient Langley relic the same sort 
of metamorphosis endured by the knife 
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that got first a new blade, then a new 
handle and then a new clasp, but still 
kept the old name. The? expert who 
makes these allegations, *Mr. Griffith 
Brewer, thus summarizes them in his 
recent lecture before his ‘audience of 
aeronauts in London: 


“It is untrue to say that Langley’s ma- 
chine of 1903 ever has flown or ever could 
fly. In both trials in 1903 the wings col- 
lapsed through faults in design of the 
machine, and not from any failure in the 
launching mechanism. 

“The machine used at Hammondsport 
in 1904 differed from the original Langley 
machine in many important respects. 

“The wings were of different area, dif- 
ferent camber and different aspect ratio. 

“The system of wing trussing, which in 
the Langley machine had failed, was com- 
pietely changed at Hammondsport. 

“The large keel surface of the Langley 
machine was altogether omitted. 

“The Langley system of launching was 
abandoned, and a system developed after 
his death was used in its place. 

“The original Langley propellers were 
modified and afterwards superseded by a 
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modern propeller, based on knowledge not 
possessed by Langley. 

“A system of lateral control unknown to 
Langley was added. The dihedral angle 
of the wings on which Langley relied en- 
tirely for maintaining lateral balance was 
supplemented in the Hammondsport ma- 
chine by the action of a rudder of in- 
creased size used as an aileron. 

“The steering wheel, post and shoulder 
yoke of a modern Curtiss machine were 
installed complete in the Hammondsport 
machine. 

“The original Langley engine of 52 
horse-power was at first modified and 
afterwards superseded by a modern Cur- 
tiss motor of 80-100 horse-power. 

“At first it was necessary to change the 
machine to carry the engine, and then it 
was necessary to change the engine to 
carry the’ machine. Finally there was 
neither the original Langley engine nor 
the original Langley machine.” 


At last the remains of the Langley 
machine were returned to the Smith- 
sonian Institution and there restored 
to the original form of 1903. The work 
was done so well that only an expert 
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WHAT LANGLEY’S MACHINE ACTUALLY DID TWENTY-NINE YEARS AGO 
This is the flight of the original aerodrome on October 7, 1903, as revealed by the Smithsonian publica- 


tions of the period. 





It will be noticed that the front wings seem to have been twisted down by the front 
lower guy post, which hung on the launching car. 
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THE HAMMONDSPORT ADVENTURE OF THE LANGLEY MACHINE 


The charge is made that this photograph is not that of the actual aerodrome which flew or rather 
attempted flight years before but a reconstituted and repaired form of it, so modified that it cannot 
be called the original machine at all. 


could detect the trick, according to the 
charges. Then the officials of the Smith- 
sonian Institution issued a “bulletin” 
in which they declared that the ancient 
Langley airplane had actually flown— 
a thing which certain litigants had a 
financial interest then in establishing. 
The assertion thus made upon the au- 
thority of one of the most important 
scientific foundations in the world was 
accepted far and wide as final. At this 
very moment, at the climax of the din 
created by the London “exposure,” the 
officials of the Smithsonian Institution 
appear to be standing “pat,” intimat- 
ing, indeed, that another mare’s nest 
has been discovered in a field that is 
sufficiently full of them as it is. They 
have gone so far as to keep the machine 
that has caused such scandal on exhi- 
bition in the national museum with a 
glorifying inscription to the effect that 
it was “successfully flown” at Ham- 
mondsport and is “the first man-carry- 
ing aeroplane in the history of the 
world capable of sustained free flight.” 

In the United States, as Lord North- 
cliffe has pointed out, there have been 
long and persistent efforts to belittle 
the work of Wilbur and Orville Wright, 


and the misadventures of the Langley 
airplane are a part of these. Lord 
Northcliffe has studied the subject with 
care, and he is convinced that the credit 
of the first flying machine is due to 
the Wrights. The Smithsonian Insti- 
tution sticks to the Langley side of 
the controversy, and we find Mr. Grif- 
fith Brewer saying in his now famous 
lecture: 


“The Smithsonian Institution has al- 
ways attributed the failure of the Langley 
machine in 1903 to a failure in the launch- 
ing apparatus, and it has hitherto been 
generally accepted that the machine was 
wrecked without having had a fair oppor- 
tunity to prove whether it was capable of 
flight. It is easy, therefore, to understand 
that since the Wrights, who had been 
working on the same problem, succeeded 
where Langley had failed, Langley’s 
friends eagerly welcomed the suggestion 
made ten years later that it might still 
be possible to prove that Langley’s ma- 
chine was:capable of flight. If Langley’s 
machine could be flown, one of the most 
dramatic events in the history of aviation 
would be accomplished! Langley and the 
Wrights had been working concurrently, 
hundreds of miles apart, for several years, 
and both had approached the final stage 
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of their independent experiments at the 
same time. Langley tested his machine 
a few weeks before the Wrights were ready 
to test theirs, and the attempts to fly the 
Langley machine failed. The Wrights, 
one week after Langley’s second attempt, 
tested theirs and succeeded. Was it mere- 
ly a mishap which robbed Langley of the 
credit of being the first to fly, or did he 
fail because the machine he had built was 
not capable of flight? It is not surpriz- 
ing, therefore, that when Mr. Glenn Cur- 
tiss offered to fly the old Langley machine, 
Secretary Walcott, who had succeeded 
Professor Langley as Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, should have wel- 
comed the opportunity to have Langley’s 
machine tested. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that it was unwise to accept Mr. 
Curtiss’ offer to carry out the tests, be- 
cause the Curtiss Aeroplane Company had 
just been adjudged an infringer of the 
Wright Patent, and Mr. Curtiss obviously 
might have had other motives than merely 
the vindication of Langley.” 


In their comments upon this affair, 
the scientific and lay organs dwell upon 
the delicate dilemma in which the 
Smithsonian Institution is placed. It 
issues a bulletin which indicates an un- 
usual conception of the proper way in 
which a fact can be deemed scientifi- 
cally established. A number of im- 
portant facts are now assumed to be 
“scientifically” established because the 
Smithsonian Institution has favored the 
world with its “bulletins” concerning 
them. Here is a development which, as 
the World’s Work says, “is enough to 
shake the ordinary man’s faith in the 
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Smithsonian science.” For the propa- 
gation of this science appropriations 
are regularly made by Congress, ex- 
pensive publications are issued, costly 
researches are undertaken and at the 
first breath of suspicion there tran- 
spires what may be a mare’s nest, altho 
it looks like a hoax. The relation of the 
Smithsonian to the case is thus referred 
to by the New Republic: 


“The question as to whether the Wright 
brothers or Professor Langley invented 
the first successful aeroplane might well 
be left to competent scientific bodies to 
determine were not the good faith of the 
ranking American body, the Smithsonian 
Institution, so seriously involved. The re- 
cent lecture of Mr. Griffith Brewer, the 
text of which has been released by the 
Royal Aeronautical Society, makes out a 
damaging case against Mr. Glen Curtiss 
and Dr. A. F. Zahm, the Smithsonian’s 
representative. As a result of the Ham- 
mondsport tests, conducted by those two 
men in 1914, with what purported to be 
the old Langley machine, most Americans 
to-day probably believe that the credit for 
the invention of the aeroplane belongs 
to Langley. The Hammondsport machine 
was probably capable of flight. But that 
the Hammondsport machine was not the 
original Langley, but a modified machine 
in which the fundamental structural de- 
fects of the latter were eliminated, Mr. 
Brewer’s paper proves conclusively. The 
action of the Smithsonian in permitting 
Mr. Curtiss to make the tests when his 
company had just been adjudged an in- 
fringer of the Wright patent, certainly 
demands explanation.” 





IS: THE VITAMINE CRAZE UNFAIR 
TO MEAT? 


function of vitamines has so ex- 

cited some of their discoverers 
as to lead them to place a special and 
unwarranted emphasis upon their im- 
portance, even to the extent of denying 
to protein and calories their place as 
the fundamental basis of nutrition. 
Such is the complaint of a student of 
food values, Professor William D. Rich- 
ardson. Another misrepresentation, he 


R ‘tenet establishment of the 





charges, is that milk is the only source, 
or at any rate the only suitable source, 
of vitamines. This, he insists, is far 
from the truth. They are so generally 
distributed in natural food stuffs that 
it is difficult to prepare a food substance 
in the laboratory which can be said to 
be devoid of them.* In connection with 
the undue emphasis placed upon vita- 


* Facts Apovut Meat. Chicago, Ill.: Bureau of 


Public Relations, 1921. 
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mines in the excitement consequent 
upon their discovery we hear much 
about a “safety factor,” a term bor- 
rowed from engineering. It has been 
stated that we require not only a suffi- 
cient quantity of vitamines to insure 
growth and health but that we must 
supply a sufficient safety factor so that 
there will be an excess to draw upon, 
just as the engineer provides a safety 
factor of strength in excess of actual 
requirements in any engine or struc- 
ture, 

This, Professor Richardson main- 
tains, is sound doctrine and applies to 
proteins as well as to vitamines. In 
contrast with it, some dietitians have 
been working to show that the average 
person in the United States consumes 
too much protein and have been making 
an endeavor to cut down the usual 
amount consumed to something like 
one-third. 

If a safety factor is required in the 
case of vitamines, we are assured, it is 
certainly required in the case of pro- 
teins. The body should be furnished 
not only with the minimum quantity of 
high grade protein by which it is pos- 
sible to keep up body repair but with 
a considerable excess in order that in 
no way may any deficiency occur. This 
is all the more desirable because, we 
are told, in contradiction to eurrent 
teaching, an excess of meat does not 
appear to result in any harm; in fact, 
meat and its accompanying fat and 
organs appear to be the only substances 
which, while furnishing a complete diet 
in themselves, produce no ill effects in 
the human organism. This can not be 
said of any other natural food sub- 
stance, not even of milk when used ex- 
clusively as an adult food. Meat has 
these peculiarities: it is capable of sat- 
isfying the human appetite more than 
other foods when used in moderate 
quantity; and when used even in excess 
or exclusively, as by the Eskimo, no 
harm results. 

Contrary to what the extreme advo- 
cates of vitamines are now saying, 
meats and meat products are important 
sources of vitamines. This is stated on 


the authority also of Doctor E. B. 
Forbes, who remarks that we are still 
probably at the beginning of our knowl- 
edge of vitamines, since their structure 
and mode of action, despite the recent 
literature on the subject, remain really 
quite unknown: 


“They exercize most important directive 
control of animal life. Their presence, 
even tho in infinitesimal amounts, is ab- 
solutely indispensable to normal life and 
growth. Deficiency of vitamines leads to 
depressed or deranged functions, to in- 
creased susceptibility to infections, and 
also in some cases, as in scurvy, to spe- 
cific disease. Other diseases in which 
vitamine deficiencies play major réles are 
beriberi, xerophthalmia (an eye disease) 
and perhaps rickets. Subnormal growth 
and disturbed reproductive functions also 
appear to result from vitamine defi- 
ciencies. 

“Our important message in connection 
with the vitamines is that meats are valu- 
able sources of these nutrients. Little 
has been made of this fact, since the de- 
tails, so far as known, have but recently 
come to light, and since none of the three 
known vitamines happens first to have 
been discovered in meat. 

“The presence of vitamines in the par- 
ticular foods in which they were first dis- 
covered has been featured in ways which 
have given the erroneous impression that 
they are found only, or principally, in 
these foods. 

“It is to the interest of the public that 
it shall come to know the facts as to the 
presence of vitamines in meats and meat 
products.” 


The newest development of research 
work on meat, says Professor Paul 
Rudnick, is a weakening of the preju- 
dice established in the minds of the 
medical profession against the use of 
meat by people afflicted with certain 
diseases. Erroneous impressions of 
this sort aré copied from one text-book 
into another until some one happens to 
investigate some particular instance 
more carefully. Such groundless preju- 
dice against the use of meat is doubtless 
due to the same impulse which leads 
the average individual to blame what- 
ever meat he may have eaten in his last 
meal for any digestive trouble. The 
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received notions regarding so-called 
ptomaine poisoning have been shown to 
be entirely erroneous, especially the 
widespread notion that such troubles 
can be ascribed solely to meat. 

Doctor W. H. Lipman is another 
authority referred to as having ex- 
ploded fallacies about meat. The at- 
tack upon meat as a food will result, 
he fears, in deterioration of the public 
health, .especially in view of the ten- 
dency of most widely-read magazines to 
publish articles in which the food qual- 
ity of meat is attacked. The vitamines 
are interpreted as arguments against 
meat and the proprietors of vegetable 
articles are only too delighted to ad- 
vertise their food specialties as a sub- 
stitute for meat because they contain 
vitamines : 


“The material utilized by the authors 
of these attacks is very evidently taken 
from the old medical writings and in many 
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instances the old ideas are grossly exag- 
gerated. Throughout a!l these attacks it 
is quite apparent that the writers are not 
acquainted with the newer knowledge on 
the subject of the relation of food to dis- 
ease, or are purposely omitting them. 

“Meat has been charged as being the 
cause of almost every conceivable condi- 
tion, ranging from some trifling condition 
such as baldness to such serious maladies 
as cancer. An article appearing in a 
prominent New York daily last February 
even stated that meat was the cause of 
the declining birth rate in this country 
and in Europe! 

“Misinformation regarding meat or any 
other food, especially in its relationship to 
disease, is very likely to cause consider- 
able harm for the reason that, if a person 
is led to believe that a certain food pro- 
duces this or that disease, he will be in- 
duced to abstain from that food in the 
hope of effecting a cure, instead of seek- 
ing adequate medical treatment, and in 
so doing neglect the disease until a cure 
is no longer possible.” 





EMBARRASSMENTS OF THE BIGGEST 


BEASTS ON EARTH 


HERE is a prevalent notion, en- 
= couraged by the fanciful exagger- 
ations of newspapers, complains 
Sir Ray Lankester, that the animals of 
past ages, whose bones are dug up from 
time to time out of rocks and quarries, 
were many of them much bigger than 
any at present existing and that we are 
living in an age of degeneracy. It is 
true that the mammoth and the masto- 
don were enormous creatures, but they 
were not bigger than their living rep- 
resentatives, the great elephants of 
Africa and India. The African elephant 
often stands eleven feet high at the 
shoulder and it occasionally attains 
twelve feet. Now and then scientists 
have become celebrated by the discov- 
ery of the bones of huge reptiles—far 
bigger than any crocodile existing— 
now called the “dinosauria.” Skeletons 
of these have been found in the United 
States and one of them is mounted in a 
museum and called the diplodocus. 
Yhese dinosauria may lead to mis- 


taken inferences. The fact is that if 
we wish to make an intelligent compari- 
son of the sizes of different animals, 
we have carefully to ascertain not mere- 
ly the length measurements but the 
proportions of the different parts and 
the actual bulk and probable weight of 
the beasts under consideration. Also— 
and this is a most important and de- 
cisive matter—we must know whether 
the beasts were terrestrial in habit, 
walking with their bodies raised high 
on their legs, or whether they were 
aquatic and swam in the lakes or seas, 
their bodies buoyed up. 

By far the biggest animals of which 
we have any knowledge are the various 
kinds of whales still flourishing in the 
sea after many generations devoted by 
man to their capture. A mechanical 
limit is set to the size of land-walking 
animals and that limit has been reached 
by the elephant.* 


* SECRETS OF EARTH AND SEA. 
Lankester. New York: Macmillan. 


By Sir Ray 





Bic BEASTS CAN BE BENIGN 


“‘Flesh and blood,’ and, we may add, 
‘bone,’ cannot carry on dry land a greater 
bulk than his. He is always in danger of 
sinking by his own weight into soft earth 
and bog. His legs have to be much thicker 
in proportion than those of smaller ani- 
mals—made of the same material—or they 
would bend and snap. His feet have to be 
padded with huge discs of fat and fiber 

. to ease the local pressure, and his legs 
are kept straight, not bent at the joints, 
when he stands (a fact to which Shake- 
speare makes Ulysses refer), so that the 
vast weight of his body shall be supported 
by the stiff column formed by the upper 
and lower half of the limb-bones kept 
upright in one straight line. A _ well- 
grown elephant weighs five tons. Com- 
pare his weight and shape with that of 
a big whalebone-whale! No extinct ani- 
mal known approaches the existing whale 
in bulk and weight. He is 80 to 90 ft. 
long, and has no neck nor any length of 
tail. His outline is egglike, narrower at 
the hinder end. He weighs 200 tons— 
forty times as much as a big elephant— 
and is perfectly supported without any 
strain on his structure by the water in 
which he floats. There is no such limit 


to his possible size as there is in the case 


of land-walking animals. But it seems 
probable that he, too, is limited in size by 
mechanical conditions of another kind. 
Probably he cannot exceed some 90 ft. 
in length and 200 tons of bulk on account 
of the relatively great increase of pro- 
portionate size and power in the heart re- 
quired in order to propel the blood through 
such a vast mass of living tissue and keep 
him ‘going’ as a warm-blooded mammal.” 


An important limitation to great size 
in an animal is often imposed by nature 
—the creature’s food. Ten individuals 
each weighing a hundredweight will 
more easily pick up and swallow the 
amount of food to nourish ten hundred- 
weight of the species than will one in- 
dividual responsible for the whole bulk, 
provided the food is scattered and not 
ready to the mouth in unlimited quan- 
tity. A creature which has unlimited 
forest or grass or Seaweed as its food 
will be at no disadvantage owing to its 
size. A carnivore or a fish-eater or one 
depending upon special fruits and roots 
not offered to it by nature in mass has 
to search for and sometimes to hunt or 
at any rate to compete with others for 
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the scattered and elusive bits of food. 

Hence we find that the fruit-eating 
apes are not very big and that terres- 
trial carnivores are small, tho powerful 
and swift, as compared with cattle, deer 
and vegetarian beasts. 


“Even the carnivorous Dinosaurs such 
as Megalosaurus and Tyrannosaurus were 
much smaller than the vegetarian Iguano- 
don, Diplodocus, Brontosaurus and Trice- 
ratops on which (or on the like of which) 
they preyed—just as a tiger is smaller 
than a buffalo, and a wolf smaller than a 
horse. It is owing to causes of this nature 
that the life of some animals, and conse- 
quently their growth, is limited in dura- 
tion. Occasionally the common lobster 
lives to a great age, and grows to be more 
than 2 ft. long. But he is doomed by 
his size; the smaller lobsters ‘go quickly 
around’ and get all the food (carrion of 
the sea), and the big fellow has to starve. 
The whalebone-whales, it is true, take 
animal food; but it occurs in the form of 
minute sea-slugs and shrimps, which fill 
the surface waters in countless millions 
over hundreds of miles of ocean. Hence 
the whales of this kind have only to swim 
along with their mouths open.” 


Here we have an order of ideas that 
must tend to revise our theories of the 
life led by prehistoric man. It is a 
somewhat gratuitous assumption that 
he was made miserable by the proxim- 
ity of huge beasts. The exact contrary 
may be the fact. There is nothing to 
indicate that the big beasts molested 
man. There may have been reasons 
why prehistoric man molested the big 
beasts. Perhaps he disturbed the bal- 
ance of Nature in a fashion yet to be 
made clear and thus led to the evolu- 
tion of our species. The mere bigness, 
as has been said, of the big beasts left 
them helpless in coping with the intel- 
ligence and the activity of man. Man 
reigned over these creatures, strange 
as it may seem, because they were so 
gentle. The dangerous, raging animal 
is small. An infuriated diplodocus could 
not have inflicted much damage upon 
an alert man. As for the mammoth, its 
gentleness of dispositicn and its re- 
sponse to affection must have been those 
of the elephants generally. 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH OUR 
YOUNG NOVELISTS? 


of the writing of our young nov- 

elists. What it is and what it por- 
tends, Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, editor of 
the Litcrary Review of the N. Y. Eve- 
ning Post, undertakes to tell us. The 
inquiry, he’ intimates, is one of vital 
importance, for the spirit of youth is 
often the spirit of the future, and “we 
may be reading the first characteristic 
work of a new literary era.” On the 
other hand, we may be reading nothing 
of the kind. Dr. Canby, while he is 
himself a liberal and pleads for the 
right of youth to express its point of 
view, is inclined to stress the negative 
aspects of the new fiction. 

In recent decades, he points out, the 
novel especially, and also poetry, has 
drifted toward biography and autobiog- 
raphy. An acute critic, Wilson Follett, 
has recently noted that the novel of 
class or social consciousness, which only 
a few years ago was discussed as the 
latest of late developments, has already 
given way to a vigorous rival. It has 
yielded room to what Dr. Canby calls 
“the novel of the discontented person.” 
What began as biography has drifted 
more and more toward autobiography 
—an autobiography of discontent. 

American literature in 1920 and 1921 
has been, it seems, especially rich in 
such novels. Dr. Canby (in an article 
in the Century) names the following 
eight: 


A NEW spirit has taken possession 


“There was, for example, Fitzgerald’s 
ragged, but brilliant, ‘This Side of Para- 
dise,’ which conducted aimless and expan- 
sive youth from childhood through college. 
There was the much more impressive ‘Main 
Street,’ biographic in form, but with teeth 
set on edge in revolt. There was the vivid 
and ill-controlled sex novel, ‘Erik Dorn,’ 
and Evelyn Scott’s ‘The Narrow House,’ 
in which the miseries of a young girl 
caught in the squalid and the common- 
place had their airing. There is Stephen 
Benét’s ‘The Beginning of Wisdom,’ where 
the revolt is a poet’s, and the realist’s de- 
tail selected from beauty instead of from 


ugliness; and Aikman’s ‘Zell,’ in which 
youth rubs its sore shoulders against city 
blocks instead of university quadrangles. 
There is Dos Passos’ ‘Three Soldiers,’ in 
which the boy hero is crushed by the war 
machine his elders have made. There was 
Floyd Dell’s notable ‘Moon-Calf.’ These 
are type examples, possibly not the best, 
certainly not the worst, drawn from the 
workshops of the so-called young realists.” 


What is the biography of this modern 
youth? Dr. Canby goes on to ask. He 
sums it up in the quest for sensation 
which culminates in disillusion and dis- 
appointment. More specifically we get 
this picture of the young rebel who fig- 
ures in the new fiction: “At the age 
of seven or thereabout he sees through 
his parents and characterizes them in a 
phraze. At fourteen he sees through 
his education and begins to dodge it. 
At eighteen he sees through morality 
and steps over it. At twenty he loses 
respect for his home town, and at 
twenty-one discovers that our social 
and economic system is ridiculous. At 
twenty-three his story ends because the 
author has run through society to date 
and does not know what to do next.” 
Life is ahead of the hero, and presum- 
ably a new society of his own making. 
This latter, however, does not appear 
in any of the books, and “for good rea- 
sons,” Dr. Canby says. 

Here, roughly, is what Dr. Canb;7 be- 
lieves has happened: 


“The youths of our epoch were born and 
grew up in a period of criticizm and dis- 
integration. They were children when the 
attack upon orthodox conceptions of soci- 
ety succeeded the attack upon orthodox 
conceptions of religion. We know how 
‘the conflict between religion and science’ 
reverberated in nineteenth-century litera- 
ture and shaped its ends. The new attack 
was quite different. Instead of scrutin- 
izing a set of beliefs, it scrutinized a 
method of living. Insensibly, the intelligent 
youth became aware that the distribution 
of wealth and the means of getting it were 
under attack; that questions were raised 
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as to the rights of property and the causes 
and necessity of war. Soon moral con- 
cepts began to be shaken. He learned that 
prostitution might be regarded as an eco- 
nomic evil. He found that sex morality 
was regarded by some as a useful taboo; 
psychology taught him that repression 
could be as harmful as excess; the collapse 
of the Darwinian optimists, who believed 
that all curves were upward, left him with 
the inner conviction that everything, in- 
cluding principle, was in a state of flux. 
And his intellectual guides, first Shaw, and 
then, when Shaw became vieux jeu, Gour- 
mont, favored that conclusion. 

“Then came the war, which at a stroke 
destroyed his sense of security and with 
that his respect for the older generation 
that had guaranteed his world. Propa- 
ganda first enlightened him as to the 
evil meanings of imperialistic politics, and 
afterward left him suspicious of all poli- 
tics. Cruelty and violent change became 
familiar. He had seen civilization disin- 
tegrate on the battlefield, and was pre- 
pared to find it shaky at home.” 


The result is a literature of natural- 
ism in which the friction between one’s 
ego and the world is the central theme 
exploited. “It is passionate truth, which 
is very different from cool truth; it is 
subjective, not objective; romantic, not 
classical, to use the old terms which few 
nowadays except Professor Babbitt’s 
readers understand. Nor is it the truth 
that Wells, let us say, or, to use a 
greater name, Tolstoy, was seeking. It 
is not didactic or even interpretative, 
but only the truth about the difference 
between the world as it is and the world 
as it was expected to be; an impres- 
sionistic truth; in fact, the truth about 
my experiences, which is very different 
from what I may sometime think to be 
the truth about mankind.” 

It will be strange, Dr. Canby contin- 
ues, if nothing very good comes from 
this impulse, for the purpose to “tell 
the world” that one’s vision of America 
is startlingly different from what one 
has read about America is identical with 
that break with the past which has 
again and again been prelude to a new 
era. At the same time, nothing particu- 
larly good has yet come out of it, if Dr. 
Canby’s opinion is to be accepted. In 





From a pen-and-ink sketch by Norman Borchardt 


HE FINDS TOO MUCH EGOISM IN OUR 
FICTION 


Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, editor of the Literary 

Review of the New York Evening Post, says that 

“inflammation of the ego” has spoiled the recent 
work of young American novelists. 


the first place, he says, our young writ- 
ers have no sense of plot. “Plot, which 
began to break down with the Russians, 
has crumbled into a maze of incident. 
You can no longer assume that the 
hero’s encounter with a Gipsy in Chap- 
ter II is preparation for a tragedy in 
Chapter XXIX. In all probability the 
Gipsy will never be heard from again. 
She is irrelevant except as a figment in 
the author’s memory.” 

In the second place, Dr. Canby in- 
sists, these writers seem to have lost 
the power of discrimination. They cele- 
brate, with equal zest, the exquisite 
chiaroscuro of Chicago, or the spots on 
a greasy apron. And here Dr. Canby 
makes the point that the excessive nat- 
uralism of our young realists is based 
upon romanticism. This romanticism, 
he explains, is not the opposite of real- 
ism; it sometimes embraces realism too 
closely for the reader’s comfort. But it 
is the opposite of classicism. “It is 
emotional expansiveness as contrasted 
with the classic doctrine of measure 
and restraint.” 

In the third place, these young nov- 
elists are wasteful. Books like “The 
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Three Soldiers” spill over in all direc- 
tions—spill into poetry, philosophy, into 
endless conversation and into every- 
thing describable. Books like “The Be- 
ginning of Wisdom” are still more 
wasteful. “Here is the poignant biog- 
raphy of a boy who loves his environ- 
ment even when it slays him, plus a 
collection of prose idylls, plus a group 
of poems, plus a good piece of special 
reporting, plus an assortment of bril- 
liant letters; and imbedded in the mass, 
like a thread of gold in a tangle of 
yarn, as fresh and exquisite a love-story 
as we have had in recent English.” Dr. 
Canby finds it necessary to repeat the 
platitude that life may not be orderly, 
but that literature must be. 

The upshot of the argument is that 
our young romanticists suffer from an 
inflammation of the ego. No one of 
them, in Dr. Canby’s view, writes with 
the skill, with the art, of Mrs. Wharton, 
Miss Sinclair, Tarkington, Galsworthy 
or Wells. He adds: 
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“It should not long be so in a creative 
generation. In sheer emotion, in vivid 
protest that is not merely didactic, the ad- 
vantage is all with the youngsters. But 
they waste it. They have learned to criti- 
cize their elders, but not themselves. They 
have boycotted the books of writers who 
were young just before themselves, but 
they have not learned to put a curb on 
their own expansiveness. We readers 
suffer. We do not appreciate their talents 
as we might, because we lose our bearings 
in hectic words or undigested incident. We 
lose by the slow realization of their art. 

“Youth is a disease that cures itself, 
tho sometimes too late. The criticizm I 
have made, in so far as it refers to youth- 
ful impetuosity, is merely the sort of 
thing that has to be said to every genera- 
tion, and very loudly to the romantic ones. 
But if these autobiographians are, as I 
believe, expansive romanticists, that is of 
deeper significance, and my hope is that 
the definition may prove useful to them 
as well as to readers who with an amazed 
affection persist in following them wher- 
ever they lead.” 





RE-ESTIMATING THE PATRON SAINT 
OF MODERN REALISTIC FICTION 


It is, after all, 
according to M. Dumesnil, only the old 


HE centenary of Gustave Flau- 

bert, whose epochal novel, “Ma- 

dame Bovary,” made him (some- 
what against his will) the patron saint 
of modern realistic fiction, has been 
commemorated during the past year in 
Paris and in his native city of Rouen. 
The conclusion came on December 12 
(the anniversary of Flaubert’s birth), 
with the unveiling of a monument 
in the Luxembourg Garden. French 
music, art and literature combined “to 
honor themselves in doing honor” to a 
national hero of letters. 

“Celebrated from the publication of 
his first book [‘Madame Bovary’],” 
says René Dumesnil in the Mercure de 
France, “Flaubert was, from that mo- 
ment and all his life, passionately dis- 
cussed.” The controversy continues in 
the centenary articles, one of the chief 
accusations against Flaubert being the 
impassibility and coldness of his “archi- 


tectonic” masterpieces. 


quarrel over “Art for Art’s sake.” For 
Flaubert, unlike his realistic successors, 
was preeminently the artist in modern 
French fiction. 

The most important English contri- 
bution to the discussion is an article 
by that scholarly and penetrating critic, 
J. Middleton Murry, which appeared 
simultaneously in the New York Dial 
and the London Times. Mr. Murry is 
analytical and appreciative but firm in 
his conclusion that Flaubert, because 
of his fanatical devotion to “Art,” and 
his detachment from and aversion for 
life, is a minor and not a major hero in 
literature. 

“There are two Flauberts,” Mr. Mur- 
ry begins his analysis. One was born 
on the 12th of December, 1821, in a 
surgeon’s house at Rouen; the other 
in the minds of his disciples towards 





GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 





the end of the century. .“One 
was a broad, big-boned, lov- 
able, rather simple-minded 
man, with the look and the 
laugh of a farmer, who spent 
his life in agonies over the 
intensive culture of half a 
dozen strangely assorted vol- 
umes; the other was an incor- 
poreal giant, a symbol, a war 
cry, a banner under which a 
youthful army marched and 
marches still to the rout of 
the bourgeois and the revolu- 
tion of literature.” This leg- 
endary Flaubert has acquired 
the dignity of an institution. 

Remy de Gourmont declared 
that Flaubert was the arch- 
type of the creative writer for 
two reasons. He devoted his 
entire life and personality to 
the construction of his novels, 
and he was supremely gift- 
ed with visual imagination. 
But Mr. Murry does not 
agree with de Gourmont. He 
writes: 
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“It is not easy to see why the 
value of a writer’s work should 
depend upon the completeness of 
his incineration on the altar of 
Art. A good writer has to make 
sacrifices, of course, but he need not burn 
himself to ashes. Better writers than 
Flaubert have not felt the necessity. To 
one who is not a born Flaubertian the as- 
tonishing tortures he inflicted upon him- 
self would naturally suggest not that his 
genius was preeminent, but that his crea- 
tive impulse was not very strong. While 
the truth about his visual imagination is 
that it was not of the finest quality.” 


This is, of course, rank heresy to the 
Flaubert idolaters; but Mr. Murry per- 
sists in what he acknowledges must ap- 
pear “an act of wanton cruelty.” The 
fact is, he asserts, that Flaubert “did 
not possess the finest kind of literary 
discrimination.” To quote further: “He 
had an unusual visual faculty which he 
turned to good account, but the use he 
made of it was primitive. Most of his 
descriptions are visual pageantry, some- 
times impressive, sometimes beautiful, 


THE AUTHOR OF “MADAME BOVARY” 
The name of Flaubert, who confronts us here in a study re- 
produced from L’Illustration, will always be associated with 
the agonized search for the right word. His “Madame Bovary” 
is one of the great novels of the world. 
new monument in his honor was unveiled in Paris. 


A few weeks ago, a 


sometimes as tedious as the tail-end of 
a Lord Mayor’s show. Of the faculty 
which employs visual imagery to dif- 
ferentiate the subtler emotions of the 
soul, Flaubert had little or nothing at 
all. The true faculty of metaphor was 
denied him.” 

The author of Madame Bovary, more- 
over, lacked something more funda- 
mental still, according to the present 
analysis. His gigantic works—“Salamm- 
bo,” “L’Education Sentimentale,” “La 
Tentation de Saint-Antoine,” “Bouvard 
et Pécuchet,” reveal an absence of in- 
ward growth. His vision of life did 
not deepen. It only became more ex- 
tensive. “He had acquired more ma- 
terial, but no greater power of handling 
it; he manipulated more characters, but 
he could not make them more alive.” To 
quote at length: 
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“We may suspect that a writer who does 
not really develop, the vitality and sig- 
nificance of whose latest work is less than 
that of his first, has not the root of the 
matter in him. And Flaubert had not. 
It may not be given to mortal men to un- 
derstand life more deeply at the end than 
at the beginning of their share of it; but 
they can more keenly feel its complexity 
and its wonder; they can attain to an 
eminence from which they contemplate it 
calmly and undismayed. The great writers 
do this, and convey the issue of their con- 
templation to us through the created world 
which they devize. But of this unmorti- 
fied detachment Flaubert was incapable. 
He lived and died indignant at the stu- 
pidity of the human race. As he was at 
thirty, so he was at sixty; in stature of 
soul he was a child.” 


Flaubert evolved for himself the doc- 
trine of the sovereign autonomy of Art. 
He even tried to believe that the sig- 
nificance of a subject was not an essen- 
tial quality. It was the writer, he main- 
tained, who endowed the subject with 
importance by the truth and the beauty 
of his treatment. “Pressed to its logi- 
cal conclusion,” Mr. Murry comments, 
“the theory is almost meaningless, for 
the writer must choose a subject and 
must have motives for his choice. So 
that it is not surprizing that Flaubert 
never wholly satisfied himself. He wav- 
ered.” He even wrote once in a letter 
to a friend: “The greatest men often 
write very badly, and so much the better 
for them!” 

What is this “Art,” Mr. Murry ques- 
tions, of which the greatest writers 
have no need? What is its value? And 
why call it “Art”? Flaubert never 
answered these questions. Mr. Murry 
concludes: 


“The greatest writers remained prodi- 
gies for him: there was no room for them 
in his philosophy. 

“But for Flaubert, tho they existed on 
heights unapproachable, they did exist, 
and he never forgot them. What are we 
to say of a generation that has seen in 
Flaubert’s ‘Art’ the highest achievement 
of literature, and in Flaubert himself the 
type of the great writer? Were it not 
the fact, the collective hallucination would 
seem like a chapter in a fairy tale. We 
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can see the cause of the aberration. Flau- 
bert’s Art is an art which minor writers 
can understand; in pretending to surren- 
der themselves to it—for a real surrender 
is much too painful—they have the satis- 
faction of manipulating a mystery. But 
the mystification has lasted too long. The 
invention of Art has done no good to art, 
and it has interposed a veil between Flau- 
bert’s work and the general judgment. 
To be critical of Flaubert is to preju- 
dice a vested interest, so large an edifice 
has been built upon the insecure founda- 
Gem. < s 

“Flaubert’s work can never cease to 
smell of the lamp, but by the writing of one 
fine book and one perfect story and his 
devoted researches into the capacity of 
language, he is one of the greatest minor 
heroes of letters.” 


Flaubert, in his letters to George 
Sand (now for the first time pub- 
lished in English*), strongly sustains 
Mr. Murry’s estimate of his work, and 
it is interesting to note that “Un Ccur 
Simple,” the short tale chosen by Mr. 
Murry as ‘one of Flaubert’s two un- 
doubted masterpieces, was written for 
George Sand (who died before its 
completion). The author thought “the 
human basis of this little work” would 
please the greatest and most deeply ap- 
preciative friend and critic of his stub- 
born genius. 

Mr. Murry grants that in his pro- 
digious labors with the French lan- 
guage, Flaubert did succeed in “fash- 
ioning for himself an instrument upon 
which no tones were impossible.” Both 
painting and music pay tribute to the 
marvel of his prose. Pierre Monnier 
contributes to the Mercure de France an 
article on “Gustave Flaubert, Colorist,” 
giving example after example of his 
masterly word-painting. “He com- 
bined,” says M. Monnier, “his colorist’s 
vision with his faculties of thinker in a 
unique art—his own—to which, without 
weakness, he gave all his will, all his 
soul and his life.” 

Not only is there form and color in 
Flaubert’s prose. There is music. His 


* Tur GEORGE SAND-GUSTAVE FLAUBERT LET- 
TERS. Translated by Aimée McKenzie. Introduc- 
tion by Stuart P. Sherman. Boni and Liveright. 





A REVOLUTION IN ART? 


final test in writing was rhythmic. 
“Flaubert was a musician, a musical 
poet,” wrote James Huneker in an anni- 
versary article republished in ‘‘Varia- 
tions”: 


“His ear was the final court of appeal, 
and to make sonorous cadences in a lan- 
guage that lacks the essential richness, the 
diapasonic undertow of the English, is just 
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short of the miraculous. Until the time 
of Chateaubriand and Victor Hugo the 
French language was less a liquid, plastic 
collocation of sounds than a formal pat- 
tern, despite the clarity and precision of 
the eighteenth century; one must go back 
to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
for richer, more pregnant speech. Omni- 
present with Flaubert was the musician’s 
idea of composing a masterpiece that 
should float because of its sheer style.” 


THE “TEMPERAMENTALS” OF WALTER 
BECK 


peculiarly typical of “modernism” 

in art has gone into a series of 
paintings recently made by Walter 
Beck, of New York City. These paint- 
ings have been exhibited in the hall of 
St. Mark’s Church in-the-Bouwerie, but 
as yet they are known to only a limited 
circle. Wherever shown, they have 
aroused enthusiasm. They are very in- 


G ‘recalasi ¢ at once alluring and 


teresting in themselves, and they have 
an interesting story. 

Mr. Beck was born in Dayton, Ohio, 
and his early life as an artist ran along 


conventional lines. He did some of the 
mural decoration of the City Hall in 
Cincinnati; he illustrated the Life of 
Christ; he made portraits of military 
celebrities in the style of Franz Hals. 
Contemporaneously with his creative 
work, he was teaching art at the Cin- 
cinnati Academy of Fine Arts, at the 
Rookwood Pottery in Cincinnati, and 
at the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. It 
seems, however, that, in spite of his 
real success as a painter and teacher, he 
was not content. He felt a strong dis- 
satisfaction with the dominant artistic 
spirit of the time, as manifested in 
Europe and this country. The idea 
grew upon him that modern academic 
art was following a false trail, that oil- 
painting was inadequate as a medium, 
that the easel-picture was destined to be 
superseded. He looked to the Orient 
and found, especially in the Japanese 
art created in opposition to the govern- 
ment school, a suggestion of something 
new, revolutionary and preeminently de- 


sirable. Then he went into his labora- 
tory and began to experiment. 

The result was a mixing of colors 
capable of achieving the most brilliant 
effects. They were made to be laid on 
wet, absorbent paper in lines that are 
immediate and final. They lent them- 
selves with peculiar felicity to a kind 
of improvization that is as startling as 
it is original. Mr. Beck says that his 
“temperamentals” are the result of 
inspirations that he himself cannot con- 
trol. He never knows, at the start of 
his work, the end. The suggestion of 
color leads on to a “psychic flash” which 
results in unhesitating expression. He 
has painted as many as twenty-six of 
these flashing temperamentals in a day. 
The inspiration that came with his new 
medium was wholly unlike anything he 
had ever before experienced. Before it 
began to subside, he had painted about 
500 pictures, in about ten weeks, and 
his attitude toward them is like that 
a hen might have that found it had 
hatched out a family of iridescent birds 
of Paradise. 

Subjectivism and spontaneity are rul- 
ing qualities in this new art. It is 
bathed in glorious lights that never 
were on sea or land. Mr. Beck is not 
so much occupied with reproducing na- 
ture as with creating a new world in 
the realm of pure emotion—a sort of 
subconscious world, full of queer antic 
forms that exist nowhere on this planet, 
some of which amuse, some of which 
appeal, but all of which have a beauty of 
color that one feels was never seen be- 
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fore. He is thinking in terms of rhythm 
and tone. His favorite effects come 
from long, waving grasses, undulating 
waves, streaming hair and curving 
feathers. 

All this may betoken a revolution in 
art. The Rector of St. Marks, Dr. Wil- 
liam Norman Guthrie, suspects that it 
does. For him the new paintings are 
reminiscent of Japanese prints, Chinese 
scroll-paintings, decorations of early 
Greek pottery. with an added signifi- 
eance all their own. In a rhapsody 
printed on a folder introducing the 
pictures to his parishioners, he has 
written: 


“Not scrapping—creating a world! Not 
of scraps either—of finest raw material; 
a truly assimilated experience of life! No 
copy of anything God made! Why com- 
pete? 

“The esthetic abstraction rather, the 
evoked form-spirit, the delight or awe of 
the unseen! Appeal to the primal psychic 
forces that answered the cry ‘fiat lux,’ 
leaping forth in cosmic manifestation. 





STUDIES IN TEMPERA 


ULYSSES AND THE SIRENS 
The studies on this and the foregoing page were made by Walter Beck, of New York City. They repre- 
sent, according to some critics, ‘‘a revolution in art.”” Mr. Beck asserts that the day of the easel-picture 
and of the oil-painting is passing. His ‘‘temperamentals,”’ made in a flash on absorbent paper, are types 
of the new pictures that he hopes are to supersede the old. 
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“How we have dreamed this thing! Im- 
pressionists, cubists, futurists, post-im- 
pressionists, vorticists, dadaists—and all 
other Istic, or Fistic-maniacs of oracular 
Proclamation and Reclame—what are they 
but the would-be Thor’s hammer-blow on 
the blockhead of tradition? Play Marius 
among the ruins of Carthage? Hunt for 
shards, or weep over residual muddy drops 
of burst soap bubbles? 

“O, for the genius of Blake-redixivus, 
who should have mastered all hitherto 
technique and forgotten it—distilled into 
the blood, quintessential instinct now! 
Then, new tools, new canons, for the new 
visions! Hellas, Egypt, Babylon, China, 
India, Persia, Japan—graciously ap- 
praised, and—superseded by—innocence! 
No bias, no antagonism, no peacock-strut 
or war-cry. Just a Child, new-born—beau- 
tiful, free, laughing to-day in face of to- 
morrow! 

“Suggest that such a revolution is come 
to pass? We suspect it has. And we are 
still presumably sane. Well, we have in- 
vited Mr. Walter Beck (well known for 
thirty years of capable academic work as 
religious painter and as art teacher in the 
Pratt Institute) to exhibit this sudden, 
secret, inevitable Output. If not the 
prayed-for gift to America—it most ve- 
hemently announces!” 


Another critic, Claire Dana Mumford, 
declares that in looking at Beck’s stud- 
ies she has been so impressed by a sense 
of infinity that, for the first time in 
presence of pictures, she has felt the 
impossibility of framing or bounding 
them. Mrs. Mumford has written, in a 
book entitled “The Psychology of the 
New Arts” (as yet unpublished), an 
interpretation of the work of Beck. 
Unlike the art of Blake, she says, this 
new art of Walter Beck’s is an art 
lacking grave intention or philosophy. 


“Begun as a play expression, without de- 
sign or conscious tricks of composition or 
of technique, instantly the artist achieved 
a logic of the spirit. 

“This means that it is not an art of hap- 
hazard chance, at the mercy of blind ele- 
mental instincts. The thing is very simple. 
It is an art in lineal descent from the 
great Primitives of the West married to 
the great art canons of the Orient. The 
troubling, the happy contribution of Wal- 
ter Beck, is his new psychic equivalent 


(in perspective) for the chiaroscuro of the | 
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Occident and the light-dark balance of the 
Orient. 

“From the indefinite to the definite is 
the law of Oriental art. From the definite 
to the more definite is the rubric of the 
West. And because oil-paint is definite, 
local, static stuff, the painter of the prag- 
matic Occident has established standards 
for pictorial art. To be ‘important,’ easel 
art must be painted in oil. As a represen- 
tation of beauty this is often monstrous. 
There is no trick of blots or blobs or 
blotches or spots that the new art of the 
Occident has not tried, in a strained effort 
to reproduce in oil paint the vibration of 
light.” 


In Walter Beck’s new, personal use of 
tempera as a medium, Mrs. Mumford 
continues, you see at once “the lawful 
yearning for a line that would flow, a 
line that could carry over the edge of 
matter.” And it is the line of harmony, 
the line of melody. 


“Beck does not see life biologically. The 
life-forms flow into the inanimate. There 
is no separateness. When you look at 
his ‘Lilith,’ formed from or in fluid ara- 
besques, you know that she grew, like lilies 
and serpents, in primal ooze, that she is 
reveling in the slow, rapturous curves of 
her own motion, her own horizontal for- 
ward push against the vast, convulsive 
flow of the waters; that her attributes, 
which are still subhuman, are lovely, 
shimmering color—living color, like the 
sails of the chambered nautilus. And 
then, dumb, you see’ that her face is up- 
turned as to a Spirit shining through the 
waters, lighted from above. 

“The life essence here seems to choose 
the new, higher form, before our eyes. 

“Not that in the matter of color there 
is any concern with imitation of nature. 
The color is arbitrary symbolism. It is a 
stimulation by color, by color of dynamic 
intensity in the material itself, used with 
a spontaneity of inspiration that is a new 
art. 

“Tt is color divine but maddening. His 
reds strike sparks. You all but see the 
infra red and the ultra violet. The spirit 
blue of the temperamental called ‘Sleep’ 
is the blue beyond blue. And at last we 
know. Blue is the very color of sleep... . 

“And when it is the sea—sea that is not 
anywhere pictorially reported as just sea 
—the sea fairly swishes, so sure are you 
of the symbol. It is water that is water 
to the point of illusion about the medium.” 





HAMLIN GARLAND 


THE EVOLUTION OF A LITERARY 
RADICAL 


HIRTY years before Sinclair 
Lewis exposed the savorless flat- 
ness of “Main Street” and Sher- 

wood Anderson bemoaned “the triumph 
of the egg,” a writer born in West 
Salem, Wisconsin, was voicing the al- 
most unspoken protest of Western farm- 
ers against a dull and lonely existence. 
He was Hamlin Garland and the book 
in which he came into fame was “Main- 
Traveled Roads.” This book, as it 
turned out, was to be the first of a long 
series expressing many moods. Its 
author left the ancestral home to live 
in Chicago, Boston, New York, and to 
wander far into high lands. At a time 
when his latest book, “A Daughter of 
the Middle Border” (Macmillan), is 
eliciting high praise from leading crit- 
ics, there appears an article by Carl 
Van Doren in the New York Nation 
which sums up the entire literary career 
of Mr. Garland. It is interesting not 
only as the record of one man’s devel- 
opment from the fiery radicalism of that 
day (very different from that of to- 
day) into mellow maturity, but also by 
reason of qualities that make that de- 
velopment typical. 

The decade in which “Main-Traveled 
Roads” was published had for its bitter 
philosopher Henry Adams, for its civic 
crusader Theodore Roosevelt, for its 
economic prophet Henry George, for its 
Utopian romancer Edward Bellamy, and 
for its analyst of manners William Dean 
Howells. It was Garland’s distinction 
that he became the principal literary 
spokesman for the distress and dissat- 
isfaction along the changed frontier 
which, so long as free land lasted, had 
been the natural outlet for the expand- 
ing, restless race. Mr. Van Doren says: 


“Heretofore the prairies and the plains 
had depended almost wholly upon romance 
—and that often of the cheapest sort— 
for their literary reputation; Mr. Gar- 
land, who had tested at first hand the 
innumerable hardships of such a life, be- 
came articulate through his dissent from 


average notions about the pioneer. His 
earliest motives of dissent seem to have 
been personal and artistic. During that 
youth which saw him borne steadily west- 
ward, from his Wisconsin birthplace to 
windy lowa and then to bleak Dakota, his 
own instincts clashed with those of his 
migratory father as the instincts of many 
a sensitive, unremembered youth must 
have clashed with the dumb, fierce urges 
of the leaders of migration everywhere. 
The younger Garland hungered on the 
frontier for beauty and learning and lei- 
sure; the impulse which eventually de- 
tached him from Dakota and sent him on 
a trepid, reverent pilgrimage to Boston 
was the very impulse which, on another 
scale, had lately detached Henry James 
from his native country and had sent him 
to the ancient home of his forefathers 
in the British Isles. Mr. Garland could 
neither feel so free nor fly so far from 
home as James. He had, in the midst of 
his raptures and his successes in New 
England, still to remember the plight of 
the family he had left behind him on the 
lonely prairie; he cherished a patriotism 
for his province which went a long way 
toward restoring him to it in time. Senti- 
mental and romantic considerations, how- 
ever, did not influence him altogether in 
his first important work. He had been 
kindled by Howells in Boston to a passion 
for realism which carried him beyond the 
suave accuracy of his master to the som- 
ber veracity of ‘Main-Traveled Roads,’ 
‘Prairie Folks’ and ‘Rose of Dutcher’s 
Coolly.’ This veracity was more than 
somber; it was deliberate and polemic. 
Mr. Garland, ardently a radical of the 
school of Henry George, had enlisted in 
the crusade against poverty, and he de- 
sired to tell the unheeded truth about the 
frontier farmers and their wives in lan- 
guage which might do something to lift 
the desperate burdens of their condition. 
Consequently his passions and his doc- 
trines joined hands to fix the direction 
of his art: he both hated the frontier 
and hinted at definite remedies which he 
thought would make it more endurable,” 


The private soldier returning drably 
and mutely from the war to resume his 
drab, mute career behind the plow; the 
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tenant caught in a trap by his landlord 
and the law and obliged to pay for the 
added value which his own toil has 
given to his farm; the brother neg- 
lected until his courage has died and 
proffered assistance is futile; the 
daughter whom a harsh father or the 
wife whom a brutal husband breaks or 
drives away—such were the themes of 
Garland’s early tales. He told them, 
Carl Van Doren notes, “in the strong, 
level, ominous language of a man who 
had observed much but chose to write 
little. ... There isa clear, high splen- 
dor about his landscapes; youth and 
love on his desolate plains, as well as 
elsewhere, can find glory in the most 
difficult existence; he might strip par- 
ticular lives relentlessly bare, but he no 
less relentlessly clung to the conviction 
that human life has an inalienable dig- 
nity which is deeper than any glamor 
goes.” 

From this earlier mood, which had 
given him mastery, Garland passed to 
others that were much less successful. 
He followed to the Rocky Mountains 
what Mr. Van Doren calls “the false 
light of local color,” and began a series 
of romantic narratives which inter- 
rupted his true growth and fame. As 
Mr. Van Doren sums up this stage of 
his literary life: 


“He who had grimly refused to lend his 
voice to the chorus chanting the popular 
legend of the frontier in which he had 
grown up and who had studied the decep- 
tive picture not as a visitor but as a 
native, now became himself a visiting en- 
thusiast for the ‘high trails’ and let him- 
self be roused by a fervor sufficiently like 
that from which he had earlier dissented. 
Looking upon.local color as the end—when 
it is more accurately the beginning—of 
fiction, he felt that he had exhausted 


his old community and must move on to- 


fresher pastures. Here the prime fallacy 
of his school misled him: he believed that 
if he had represented the types and scenes 
of his particular region once he had done 
all he could, when, of course, had he 
let imagination serve him he might have 
found in that microcosm as many passions 
and tragedies and joys as he or any novel- 
ist could have needed for a lifetime. Here, 
too, the prime penalty of his school over- 
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took him: he came to lay so much emphasis 
upon outward manners that he let his 
plots and characters fall into routine and 
formula. The novels of his middle period 
—such as ‘Her Mountain Lover,’ ‘The 
Captain of the Gray Horse Troop,’ ‘Hes- 
ter,’ ‘The Light of the Star,’ ‘Cavanagh, 
Forest-Ranger’—habitually recur to the 
romantic theme of a love uniting some 
powerful, uneducated frontiersman and 
some girl from a politer neighborhood. 
Pioneer and lady are always almost the 
same; so are the praise of plains and 
mountains and the scorn of cities and 
civilization. These romances exhibit the 
frontier as self-conscious, obstreperous, 
always insisting upon its difference from 
the rest of the world. In ordinary human 
intercourse such insistence eventually be- 
comes tiresome; in literature no less than 
in life there is a time to remember local 
traits and a time to forget them in con- 
cerns more universal.” 


But Mr. Garland, according to this 
argument, was destined to redeem him- 
self in the final mood represented by 
“A Son of the Middle Border” and its 
sequel, “A Daughter of the Middle Bor- 
der.” In these books he has concen- 
trated what is at once most intimately 
personal and most truly universal. All 
along, it now appeared, he had been at 
his best when he was most nearly auto- 
biographical. Those vivid early stories 
had come from the lives of his own 
family or of their neighbors. “In a 
sense,” Mr. Van Doren says, “‘A Son 
of the Middle Border’ supersedes the 
fictive versions of the same material; 
they are the original documents and 
‘Son,’ the final redaction and commen- 
tary.” Veracious still, the son of that 
border appears no longer vexed as for- 
merly. “Memory, parent of art, has at 
once sweetened and enlarged the scene. 
What has been lost of pungent vividness 
has its compensation in a broader, a 
more philosophic interpretation of the 
old frontier, which in this record grows 
to epic meanings and dimensions.” Mr. 
Van Doren concludes: 


“This autobiographic method, applied 
with success in ‘A Daughter of the Middle 
Border’ to his later life, brings into play 
all his higher gifts and excludes his lower. 





A MINUTE DESPOT 


Under slight obligation to imagine, he 
runs slight risk of succumbing to those 
conventionalisms which often stiffen his 
work when he trusts to his imagination. 
Avowedly dealing with his own opinions 
and experiences, he is not tempted to pro- 
ject them, as in the novels he does some- 
what too frequently, into the careers of 
his heroes. Dealing chiefly with action not 


with thought, he does not tend so much 
as elsewhere to solve speculative problems 
with sentiment instead of with reflection. 
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In the ‘Son’ and the ‘Daughter’ he has 
the fullest chance to be autobiographic 
without disguise. Here lies his best prov- 
ince and here appears his best art. It 
is an art, as he employs it, no less subtle 
than humane... . If it is difficult to over- 
prize the documentary value of his saga 
of the Garlands and the McClintocks and 
of their son who turned back on the trail, 
so is it difficult to overprize the sincerity 
and tenderness and beauty with which the 
chronicle was set down.” 





HAMLIN GARLAND TELLS OF HIS DAYS 
OF ABJECT SLAVERY 





T was cold, 
] crisp and clear 

winter when I 
returned to West 
Salem’ and the vil- - 
lage again suggest- 
edaChristmas 
card illustration as 
I walked up the 
street. The snow 
cried out under 
my shoe soles with 
a shrill familiar 
squeal, carrying 
me back to the ra- 
diant mornings in 
Iowa when I trod 
the boardwalks of 


a vampire. 


hood,” 


time began. 





T was not slavery to a drug, or to a 

pipe, or to a cruel publisher, or to 
It was—so 
self—"“‘abject slavery” to Mary Isabel, 
his first-born child. 
“A Daughter of the Middle Border,” 
his shameless confession is made, in a ~ 
chapter on “The Fairy Land of Child- 
one of the most 
chronicles of parental joy ever penned 
and all the more charming because his 
experience was one common to un- 
counted millions of parents ever since 
We reprint, with a few 
footnotes of our own, a part of the 
chapter by permission of the publish- 
ers—the Macmillan Company. 


Calm! Did I say 
calm? It was the 
calm of abject slav- 
ery. At command 
of that minute des- 
pot I began to toil 
frenziedly. At her 
word I read over 
and over, and over 
once again, the 
Rhymes of “Mother 
Goose” and the 
Tales of “Peter 
Wabbit.” The “Tin 
Tan Book” was her 
litany, and “Red 
Riding Hood” her 
sweet terror. Her 


he says him- 


In his new book, 


charming 








Osage on my way 

to the Seminary Chapel, my books under 
my arm and the courage of youth in my 
heart. Now a wife and daughter awaited 
me. 

A fire was crackling in the new chim- 
ney, and in the light of it, at her mother’s 
feet, sat Mary Isabel. In a moment New 
York and Chicago were remote, almost 
mythic places. With my child in my arms, 
listening to Zulime’s gossip of the town 
wherein the simple old-fashioned joys of 
life still persisted with wholesome effect, I 
asked myself, “Why struggle? Why travel, 
when your wife, your babe, and your 
hearthstone are here? 


“Once I threatened the world with fire, 

And thrust my fist in the face of wrong, 
Making my heart a sounding lyre— 

Accusing the rulers of earth in song. 

Now, counting the world of creeds well lost 
And recking the greatest book no prize— 
Withdrawn from the press and free from the cost 
Of fame and war—in my baby’s eyes— 

In the touch of her tiny, slender palm, 

I find the ease of a warrior’s calm.” 


1 Wisconsin. 


interest in books 
was insatiate. She loved all verses, all 
melodies, even those whose words were 
wholly beyond her understanding, and her 
apt eyes, deep and dark, as my mother’s 
had been, gave me such happiness that to 
write of it fills me with a pang of regret— 
for that baby is now a woman. 

It will not avail my reader to say, “You 
were but re-enacting the experiences of 
innumerable other daddies,” for this was 
my child, these were my home and my fire. 
Without a shred of shame I rejoiced in my 
subjection then, as I long to recover its 
contentment now. Life for me was ful- 
filled. I was doing that which nature and 
the world required. 

Here enters an incongruous fact—some- 
thing which I must record with the par- 
ticularity it deserves. My wife, who was 
accounted a genius, was in truth amazing- 
ly “clever” with brush and pencil. Not 
only had she spent five years in Paris, she 
had enjoyed several other years of study 
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“A DAUGHTER OF THE MIDDLE BORDER” 
Zulime, Taft, after five years’ training in Paris, 
gave up her art-career to share the joys and sor- 
rows of Hamlin Garland, then a young author of 
uncertain income just beginning to achieve public 
recognition. - She is the heroine of his new book, 
but—she has yet to read the book about herself. 


with her sculptor brother.” She could 
model, she could paint and she could 
draw; but—to whom did Mary Isabel turn 
when she wanted a picture? To her artist 
mother? Not at all! To me—to her corn- 
husker daddy—of course. I was her artist 
as well as her reader. 

To her my hand was a wonder-worker. 
She was always pleased with what I did. 
Hour after hour I drew (in amazing out- 
lines) dogs and cows and. pigs (picto- 
graphs as primitive as those which line 
the walls of cave dwellings in Arizona) on 
which she gazed in ecstasy, silent till she 
suddenly discovered that this effigy meant 
a cow; then she cried out, “tee dee momoo!” 
with a joy which afforded me more satis- 
faction than any acceptance of a story on 
the part of an editor had ever conveyed. 
Each scrawl was to be a fresh revelation 
of the omniscience, the magic, of her father 
—therefore I drew and drew while her rec- 
reant mother sat on the other side of the 
fire and watched us, a wicked smile of 
amusement—and relief—on her lips. 


2Lorado Taft. 


My daughter was preternaturally inter- 
ested in magazines—that is to say she was 
(at a very early age) vitally concerned 
with the advertizing columns, and forced 
me to spend a great deal of time turning 
the pages while she discovered and ad- 
mired the images of shoes, chairs, tables 
and babies—especially babies. It rejoiced 
her to discover in a book the portrait of a 
desk which was actually standing in the 
room, and in matching the fact with the 
artistic reproduction of the fact, she was, 
no doubt, laying the foundation of an es- 
thetic appreciation of the universe; but I 
suffered. Only when she was hungry or 
sleepy did she permit me, her art instruc- 
tor, to take a vacation. In the peaceful 
intervals when she was in her bed, her 
mother and I discussed the question, 
“Where shall we make our winter home?” 

My plan-to take another apartment in 
New York seemed of a reckless extrava- 
gance to Zulime, who argued for Chicago, 
and in the end we compromized—on Chi- 
cago—where her father and brother and 
sister lived. November found us settled 
in a furnished apartment on Jackson Park 
Avenue, and our Christmas tree was set 


-up there instead of in the Homestead, 


which was the natural place for it. 

Another phase of being Daddy now set 
in. To me, as a father, the City by the 
Lake assumed a new and terrifying as- 
pect. Its dirt, its chill winds, its smoke, 
appeared a pitiless league of forces as- 
saulting the tender form of my daughter. 
My interest in civic reforms augmented. 
The problems of street cleaning and sani- 
tary milk delivery approached me from an 
entirely different angle. My sense of social 
justice was quickened. 

In other ways I admitted a change. 
Something had gone out of my world, or 
rather something unexpected had come 
into it. I was no longer whole-hearted in 
my enjoyment of my Club.* My study 
hours were no longer sacred. My cherub 
daughter allured. Sometimes as I was 
dozing in my sleeping car, I heard her 
chirping voice, “Bappa, come here. I need 
you.” The memory of her small soft body, 
her trusting eyes, the arch of her brows, 
made me impatient of my lecture tours. 
She was my incentive, my chief reason for 
living and working, and from each of my 
predatory sorties, I returned to her with 
a thankfulness which was almost maudlin 
—in Fuller’s eyes.“ To have her joyous 


* The Cliff Dwellers. 
“Henry B. Fuller, the writer. 









face lifted to mine, to hear her clear voice 
repeating my mother’s songs, restored my 
faith in the logic of human life. True she 
interrupted my work and divided my in- 
terest, but she also defended me from 
bitterness and kept me from a darkening 
outlook on the future. My right to have 
her could be questioned; but my care of 
- her, now that I had her, was a joyous task. 

It would not be quite honest in me if I 
did not admit that this intensity of inter- 
est in my daughter took away something 
from my attitude as a husband, just as 
Zulime’s mother love affected her relation- 
ship to me. A new law was at 
work in both our cases, and I 
do not question its necessity or 
its direction. Three is a larger 
number than two, and if the 
third number brings something 
unforeseen into the problem it 
must be accepted. Mary Isabel 
strengthened the bond between 
Zulime and myself, but it al- 
tered its character. ~Whatever 
it lost in one way it gained in 
another. 

Dear little daughter, how she 
possessed me! Each day she 
presented some new trait, some 
new accomplishment. She had 
begun to understand that Daddy 
was a writer and that he must 
not be disturbed during the 
morning, but in spite of her best 
resolutions she often tiptoed to 
my door to inquire brightly, 
“Poppie, can I come in? Don’t 
you want me?” Of course I 
wanted her, and so frequently 
my work gave place to a romp 
with her. In the afternoon I 
often took her for a walk or to 
coast on her new sled rejoicing 
in the picture she made in her 
red cloak and hood. 

In her presence my somber 
conceptions of life were forgot- 
ten. Joyous and vital, knowing 
nothing of my worries, she com- 
forted me. She was no longer 
the “baby,” she was “Wenona,” 
my first born, and in spirit we 
were comrades. More and more 
she absorbed my thought. “Pop- 


REDISCOVERING FAIRY-LAND 
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When summer came and we went back 
to the Homestead, I taught her to drive 
Old Smoker, Uncle William’s horse. Under 
my directio.. she studied the birds and ani- 
mals. In city and country alike we came 
together at nightfall, to read or sing or 
“play circus.” I sang to her all the songs 
my mother had taught me, I danced with 
her as she grew older, with Zulime playing 
the tunes for us, “Money Musk” and “The 
Campbells are Coming.” As we walked the 
streets the trusting cling of her tiny fin- 
gers was inexpressibly sweet. 

“Poppie, I’m so happy!” she often said 





pie, I love you better than any- 
thing,” she often said, and the 
music of her voice misted my 
eyes and put a lump into my 
throat. 


“IT WAS THE CALM OF ABJECT SLAVERY” 
Mr. Hamlin Garland describes in these words his relations with 
his first-born child, in a chapter of his new-book that will 
appeal strongly to all parents. “Led by her trusting little 
hand,” he writes, “I rediscovered the haunts of fairies and 
explored once more the land beneath the rainbow.” 
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to me after she was there, and the ecstasy 
which showed in her big blue eyes scared 
me with its intensity for I knew all too 
well that it could not last. This was her 
magical time. She was enraptured of the 
wind and sky and the grass. Every fact 
in nature was a revelation to her. 

“Why, Poppie? What does it? What 
was that noise?” The dandelions, the dead 
bird, a snake—these were miracles to her 
—as they once were to me. She believed 
in fairies with devotional fervor and I did 
nothing to shake her faith; on the con- 
trary I would gladly have shared her 
credence if I could. 

Once as we were entering a deep, dark 
wood, she cautioned me to walk very soft- 
ly and to speak in a whisper in order that 
we might catch the Forest Folk at play, 
and as we trod a specially beautiful forest 
aisle she cried out, “I saw one, Poppie!” 
Didn’t you see that little shining thing?” 

I could only say, “Yes, it must have 
been a fairy.” I would not destroy her 
illusion. 

She 


inhabited a world of ineffable 


beauty, a universe in which minute ex- 
quisite winged creatures flashed like flakes 


of fire through dusky places. She heard 
their small faint voices in the whisper of 
the leaves, and every broad toadstool was 
to her a resting place for weary elfin mes- 
sengers hurrying on some mission for their 
queen. Her own imaginings, like her fa- 
vorite books, were all of magic wands, 
golden garments and crystal palaces. 
Sceptered kings, and jeweled princesses 
trailing robes of satin were the chief ac- 
tors in her dreams. 

I am aware that many educators con- 
sider such reading foolish and harmful, 
but I care nothing for wire-drawn peda- 
gogic theories. That I did nothing to mar 
the mystical beauty of the world in which 
my daughter then dwelt, is my present 
satisfaction, and I shamelessly acknowl- 
edge that I experienced keen pangs of re- 
gret as her tender illusions, one after 
another, faded into the chill white light of 
later day. Without actually deceiving her, 
I permitted her to believe that I, too, heard 
the wondrous voices of Titania and her 
elves in convention behind the rose bush, 
or the whispers of gnomes hiding among 
the cornrows. 

Good republican that I was, I listened 
without reproof to her adoring fealty to 
Kings and Queens. Her love of Knights 
and tournaments was openly fostered at 
my hand. “If she should die out of this, 
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her glorious imaginary world, she shall die 
happy,” was my thought, “and if she lives 
to look back upon it with a woman’s eyes, 
she shall remember it as a shining world 
in which her Daddy was a rough but kind- 
ly councillor, a mortal of whom no fairy 
need have fear.” 

The circus was my daughter’s royal 
tournament, an assemblage of all the 
kings and queens, knights and fairies of 
her story books. She hated the clowns, 
but the parade of the warriors and their 
sovereign exalted her. The helmeted 
spearmen, the lithe charioteers, the hood- 
ed drivers sitting astride the heads of vast 
elephants were characters of the Arabian 
Nights, passing veritably before her eyes. 
The winged dancers of the spectacle came 
straight from the castle of Queen Mab, 
the pale acrobats were brothers to Hector 
and Achilles. 

As she watched them pass she gripped 
my hand as if to keep touch with reality, 
her little heart swollen with almost intol- 
erable delight. “It makes me shiver,” she 
whispered, and I understood. 

As the last horseman of the procession 
was passing, she asked faintly—“Will it 
come again,Poppie?” “Yes,it will come once 
more,” I replied, recalling my own sense of 
loss when the Grand Entry was over. 

As the queen, haughty of glance, superb 
in her robe of silver, once more neared us, 
indolently swaying to the movement of the 
elephant, who bore his housings of purple 
and gold with stately solemnity, my daugh- 
ter’s tiny body quivered with ecstasy and 
her beautiful eyes dilated with an inten- 
sity of admiration, of worship which made 
me sad as well as happy, and then just as 
the resplendent princess was passing for 
the last time, Mary Isabel rose in her place 
and waving a kiss to her liege lady cried 
out in tones of poignant love and despair, 
“Good-by, dear Queen!” and I, holding her 
tender palpitant figure in my arms, heard 
in that slender silver-sweet cry the lament 
of childhood, childhood whose dreams were 
passing never to return. ... 

O those magical days! Knowing all too 
well that they could not last and that to 
lose any part of them was to be forever 
cheated, I gave my time to her. Over and 
over again as I met her deep serene glance, 
I asked (as other parents have done), 
“Whence came you? From what dusky 
night rose your starry eyes? Out of what 
unillumined void flowered your fairy face? 
Can it be, as some have said, that you are 
only an automaton, a physical reaction?” 





VOICES OF « 


writes poetic dramas in prose, 

says that Americans must be 
taught to love poetry. Robert Frost, 
an American who writes good narra- 
tives and soliloquies in verse, says that 
they love it already. Lord Dunsany 
could contend that if people like some- 
thing very much they will pay for it 
and that the American people are not 
in any large and liberal way paying for 
poetry. As the New York Globe ob- 
serves editorially, they pay well for 
jingle and doggerel and humorous verse, 
as witness Walt Mason, James J. Mon- 
tague and Berton Braley who make a 
living out of their rhyming. And there 
is Robert Service who, we surmize, has 
quite a respectable royalty income. For 
verse, however, that is or pretends to 
be poetry of a high and austere order 
the book-buying public does not appear 
of late to have given any writer much 
support in a financial sense. Masters’s 
“Spoon River Anthology” has been the 
sole thing called poetry to sell like a 
popular novel. None of his succeeding 
books has compared with it in point of 
sales. Amy Lowell, whose books are 
advertized with the lavishness bestowed 
on fiction, could not live on her royal- 
ties, and it is not probable that the roy- 
alty income enjoyed by Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson at the age of fifty has 
ever exceeded a very few hundred dol- 
lars a year. Frost, himself, who is 
rated by many people as the best living 
American poet and who has a steady 
growing popularity, does not find his 
books selling so rapidly but that he has 
taken a post at the University of Michi- 
gan with certain intangible but suffi- 
ciently real duties for the performance 
of which he is paid. 


L wei DUNSANY, an Irishman who 


= 


Does this mean, inquires the Globe, 
that little first-rate poetry is being 
written or that we do not know it and 
like it and buy it when it is? Possibly 
it means something between the two. 
That there is an appetite for the poetic 
seems to be unquestionable. Scarcely 
a high-school graduate will be found 
in America—and there are enough of 
them to maintain a hundred poets in 
afflUuence—who will admit that if what 
he considers poetry were presented to 
him he would fail to purchase it. Mag- 
azine editors aver that there is a suffi- 
cient number of people ambitious to be 
poets (and therefore lovers of poetry 
of some kind) to guarantee a tremen- 
dous sale to the right book of verse and 
thus prove the national love for poetry. 

Yet, on the other hand, no one can 
deny that whatever sale “Main Street” 
has deserved, “North of Boston” or 
“The Man Against the Sky” deserved 
as good a one and that neither got it. 
Who will not agree with the Globe ob- 
server that if Harold Bell Wright or 
Gene Stratton-Porter is worth reading, 
such poets as Richard Le Gallienne, 
Sarah Teasdale, Edna Millay, Bliss 
Carman, George Sterling, David Mor- 
ton, Lizette Woodworth Reese, William 
Alexander Percy, William Griffith, Mah- 
lon Leonard Fisher, Cale Young Rice, 
Marzsuerite Wilkinson, Jessie Ritten- 
house and the Benets, to mention a few, 
are worth it several times over? For 
the exceptional in poetry—for an “Ever- 
lasting Mercy,” for instance—there is, 
of course, a sale. Poetry of marked 
distinction and originality, as a rule, 
however, requires time to find its proper 
audience. Dunsany may be nearer right 
than Frost. Theoretically Americans 
love poetry. Practically they are not 
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wagering any large sums on Pegasus. 
Nor may more than a part of the reason 
be found in the following poem from 
“The Open Sea” (Macmillan), the lat- 
est collection by the author of “Spoon 
River” : 


THE GREAT RACE PASSES 
By Epcar LEE MASTERS 


‘THEY were the faired-haired Achzans, 
Who won the Trojan war; 

They were the Vikings Who sailed to Ice- 
land 

And America. 

They became the bone of England, 

And the fire of Normandy, 

And the will of Holland and Germany, 

And the builders of America. 


Their blood flowed into the veins of David, 
And the veins of Jesus, 

Homer and A¢schylos, 

Dante and Michael Angelo, 

Alexander and Cesar, 

William of Orange and Washington. 

They sang the songs, 

They won the wars. 


They were chosen for might in battle; 

For blue eyes and white flesh, 

For clean blood, for strength, for class. 

They went to the wars 

And left the little breeds 

To stay with the women, 

Trading and plowing. 

They perished in battle 

All the way along the stretch of centuries, 

And left the little breeds to possess. the 
earth— 

The Great Race is passing. 


They went forth to free peoples, 
White and black. 

They fought for their own freedom, 
And perished. 

They founded America, 

And perished— 

The Great Race is passing. 


On State street throngs crowd and push, 
Wriggle and writhe like maggots. 

Their noses are flat, : 

Their faces are broad, 

Their heads are like gourds, 

Their eyes are dull, 

Their mouths are open— 

The Great Race is passing. 


The meek shall inherit the earth: 
Crackers and negroes in the South, 
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Methodists and prohibitionists, 

Mongrels and pigmies 

Possess the land. 

A president sits in a wheel chair 

Sick from the fumes of his own idle 
dreams— 


The Great Race is passing. 


In Harper’s we find the following 
verses in which an ancient truth is 
freshly and vigorously expressed. The 
concluding stanza has in it a note of 
challenge that strikes on the ear with 
an odd snarling clarion effect: 


TIGERS 
By Louise MorGAN SILL 


I SAW eight royal tigers in a ring 
Barred round with iron like a mon- 
strous cage, 
And in the midst a man, a puny thing, 
With whip, pole, pistol shot defied their 
rage. 


Their golden bodies, like the cage black- 
barred, 
Were lithe as houris in a paradise, 
With sneering nose and snarling lips to 
guard 
The deathless fire of hatred in their eyes. 


And for their righteous hate I loved them. 
Power 
Had violated, mangled—to its shame— 
Unconquerable beings for an hour. 
My spirit joined with theirs as flame 
to flame. 


God-made they were. 
their right! 
God-taught were they to love their free- 
dom so. 
And, tragic puppets, prisoners of might, 
They were unchanged as water in its 
flow. 


Let man respect 


Whatever force may lie in love or hate, 
The soul is scarless, and resists forever. 
Man’s soul is like the tiger soul, its mate, 
That may be trapped and bent, but 
broken never. , 


Mr. Sterling has been especially pro- 
lific of late as a magazine contributor 
and is maintaining an austere standard 
as exemplified by this brief lyric from 
Ainslee’s: 
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RAINBOW’S END 
By GEORGE STERLING 


FOUND it not in the heavens — the 

loveliness wild and strange, 

But near, a flower of the earth, a rose of 
sorrow and change. 

Tho I turn my gaze to the dawn, or the 
sunset low in the skies, 

The mysterious beauty of woman is ever 
in mine eyes. 


There is no word for her wonder, her pas- 
sion and tenderness. 

Many the stars that pale, but her star is 
never less. 

Tho I hasten to hide myself in the lonely 
places of Art, 

The mysterious beauty of woman is ever 
at my heart. 


It is light where the rest is shadow; a 
mirage, but mirage is all. 

Over the thunder of Time is the music 
of her call. 

Tho I long for a land beyond, or dream 
of a dream’s control, 

The mysterious beauty of woman is ever 
in my soul. 


It is rare for a poet to achieve such 
complete lyric success in such short 
space as seems to us to be achieved in 
the following poem, which appears in 
Vanity Fair: 


WILD PLUM 
By OrrIcK JOHNS 


THEY are unholy who are born 
To love wild plum at night, 

Who once have passed it on a road 
Glimmering and white. 


It is as tho the darkness had 
Speech of silver words, 

Or as tho a cloud of stars 
Perched like ghostly birds. 


They are unpitied from their birth 
And homeless in men’s sight, 

Who love, better than the earth, 
Wild plum at night. 


The supremacy of Paul Laurence 
Dunbar as a laureate of the mulatto 
race remains to be threatened, but there 
is the making of.a genuine poet in the 
author of the following verses which 
we quote from the Crisis: 


DISTINCTION 


THE NEGRO 
By LANGSTON HUGHES 


] AM a Negro: 
Black as the night is black, 
Black like the depths of my Africa. 


I’ve been a slave: 
Caesar told me to keep his door-steps 
clean. 
I brushed the boots of Washington. 


I’ve been a worker: 
Under my hand the pyramids arose. 
I made mortar for the Woolworth Build- 
ing. 


I’ve been a singer: 
All the way from Africa to Georgia I 
carried my sorrow songs. 
I made ragtime. 


I’ve been a victim: 
The Belgians cut off my hands in the 
Congo. 
They lynch me now in Texas. 


I am a Negro: 
Black as the night is black, 
Black like the depths of my Africa. 


Instead of quoting at length from 
the collection of poems, “Fir-Flower 
Tablets” (Houghton-Mifflin), translated 
from the Chinese by Florence Ayscough 
and turned freely into English verse 
by Amy Lowell, we reprint the follow- 
ing poignant lines as representative of 
the success of the collaborators and as 
an example of the spirit of Chinese 
poetry at its best: 


THE LONELY WIFE 
By Li T’Al-Po 


THE mist is thick. On the wide river, 

the water-plants float smoothly. 

No letters come; none go. 

There is only the moon, shining through 
the clouds of a hard, jade-green sky, 

Looking down at us so far divided, so 
anxiously apart. 

All day, going about my affairs, I suffer 
and grieve, and press the thought of 
you closely to my heart. 

My eyebrows are locked in sorrow, I can- 
not separate them. 

Nightly, nightly, I keep ready half the 
quilt, 

And wait for the return of that divine 
dream which is my Lord. 
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Beneath the quilt of the Fire-Bird, on the 
bed of the Silver-Crested Love-Phea- 
sant, 

Nightly, nightly, I drowse alone. 

The red candles in the silver candlesticks 
melt, and the wax runs from them, 

As the tears of your so Unworthy One 
escape and continue constantly to flow. 

A flower face endures but a short season, 

Yet still he drifts along the river Hsiao 
and the river Hsiang. 

As I toss on my pillow, I hear the cold, 
nostalgic sound of the water-clock: 

Shéng! Shéng! it drips, cutting my heart 
in two. 


I rise at dawn. In the Hall of Pictures 

They come and tell me that the snow- 
flowers are falling. 

The reed-blind is rolled high, and I gaze 
at the beautiful, glittering, primeval 
snow, 

Whitening the distance, confusing the 
stone steps and the courtyard. 

The air is filled with its shining, it blows 
far out like the smoke of a furnace. 

The grass-blades are cold and white, like 
jade girdle pendants. 

Surely the Immortals in Heaven must be 
crazy with wine to cause such dis- 
order, 

Seizing the white clouds, crumpling them 
up, destroying them. 


Slighter in volume but freighted with 
almost as much pure ore of poetry as 
was her first book published some two 
years ago, comes “Vigils” (Doran) into 
which Mrs. Kilmer gathers thirty short 
lyrics nearly all of which will bear com- 
parison with the following: 


THE GARDEN 
By ALINE KILMER 


ND now it is all to be done over again, 
And what will come of it only God 
can know. 
What has become of the furrows ploughed 
by pain, 
And the plants set row on row? 


Where are the lines of beautiful bending 
trees, 
The gracious springs, the depths of deli- 
cate shade, v 
The sunny spaces loud with the humming 
of bees, 
And the grassy paths in the garden my 
life had made? 
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Lightning and earthquake now have 
blasted and riven; 
Even the trees that I trusted could not 
stand: 
Now it lies here to the bitter winds of 
heaven, 
A barren and a desolated land. 


SHARDS 
By ALINE KILMER 


y CAN never remake the thing I have 
destroyed; 
I brushed the golden dust from the 
moth’s bright wing, 
I called down wind to shatter the cherry- 
blossoms, 
I did a terrible thing. 


I feared that the cup might fall, so I flung 
it from me; 
I feared that the bird might fly, so I 
set it free; 
I feared that the dam might break, so I 
loosed the river: 
May its waters cover me. 


THE HEART KNOWETH ITS OWN 
BITTERNESS 


By ALINE KILMER 


HE heart knoweth? If this be true 
indeed 
Then the thing that I bear in my bosom 
is not a heart; 
For it knows no more than a hollow, whis- 
pering reed 
That answers to every wind. 
I am sick of the thing! I think we had 
better part. 


My heart will come to any piper’s calling, 
A fool in motley that dances for any 
king; 
But my body knows, and its tears unbidden 
falling 
Say that my heart has sinned. 
You would have my heart? You may. 
I am sick of the thing. 


The 


Reviewer, published in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, continues to advance 


the literary standard of the South. 
Among other features in a recent num- 
ber is a selection from the posthumous 
works of Rombadille, entitled “This 
Thing Called Art,” translated by Robert 
Nathan, who also does into English the 
following delectable verses: 
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A MORAL EMBLEM OF MATURITY 
By FrRERE ROMBADILLE 


MAN grows up 
In quietness. 
As he grows older, 
He talks less. 


When he is old 
He sits among 

Gray grandfathers 
And holds his tongue. 


I’d rather sit 
By a wine shelf 
And tell people 
About myself. 


B. L. T., the famous columyst of the 
Chicago Tribune, has passed from us, 
but, in “A Penny Whistle” (Alfred A. 
Knopf), he has left not only a humor- 
ous but a serious record in verse. Altho 
his laughing muse is most in evidence, 
the author is at his best, in our opinion, 
when his fancy takes wings across a 
sea of tears, as witness: 


BEHIND THE DOOR 
By Bert Leston TAYLOR 


ITHER, thither, little feet 
Patter on the floor; 
Still am I in my retreat, 
Hid behind the door. 


If my hiding-place is guessed, 
Comes a gleeful cry; 

But if vain should be the quest, 
There are tears to dry. 


In the House of Life, my dear, 
All is not so fair; 

Happiness is hiding here, 
Sorrow hiding there. 


May the gods your life endow 
From their boundless store! 

May you always find, as now, 
Love behind the door. 


IN STATU QUO 
By Bert LESTON TAYLOR 


Hew nicely is our solar system spaced! 
How orderly the planet movements 
are! 
Aloof, sedate, self-centered, sober-paced, 
Each plods its way around the central 
star. 
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Far out, far out upon the soundless sea 
The derelicts of Cosmos rush and rol]l— 
Star-hulks, that once in flaming panoply 
Sailed on the long cruise ’round the ulti- 
mate pole. 
Rayless they ride, unnumbered 
through, 
Titantic hulks—let lesser craft beware! 
Should our good ship, with all her quarrel- 
ing crew, 
Ram one of them—ah, what an end were 
there! 


ages 


Shattered against a wanderer in space, 
Old Earth would pass away in primal 
fire; 
Like moths in flame, the so-called human 
race 
In a great blaze of glory would expire. 


A consummation, do I hear you say, 
Devoutly to be wished? The prospect 
cheers. 
Alas, that lee shore is so far away 
We might not make it in a million years. 


Hope tells, through Science, an unflatter- 
ing tale; 
Our lookouts, watching in the quiet 
night, 
Find in our path nor white nor ebon sail. 
The void is clear. There’s no relief in 
sight! 


In a group of curious poems, entitled 
Glyphs, rendered from the Amerind, 
which Mrs. Austin prints in the Dial, 
we find this quaintly stammering poetic 
utterance which we take the liberty to 
entitle 


DISCOVERY 
FROM THE AMERIND 
By Mary AusTIN 


your face is strange 
And the fashion of your garments, 
But your soul to mine is familiar. 
As if in dreams 
We had visited one another. 
Often 
From unremembering sleep 
I come delicately glowing. 
Now I know 
What my heart has been doing. 


Now I know why when we met 
It slipped so easily into loving. 
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WHY THE EDGE ACT CORPORATIONS 
ARE A FAILURE 


By Richard Hoadley Tingley 


HY is the $100,000,000 Foreign 

\/ Trade Financing Corporation, 
authorized under what is Con- 
gressionally known as the Edge Act, 
failing to function properly and accord- 
ing to schedule? It has been endorsed 
by the American Bankers’ Association 
and, by all the laws of the prophets, 
should be a strong and going concern. 
This Association represents all that is 
big in banking; but, in spite of its pres- 
tige and the intensive promotion cam- 
paign which it has waged, it has suc- 
ceeded in launching in two years only 
two small corporations. One of these, 
the first, as its name implies, is the 
First Federal Foreign Banking Asso- 
ciation of New York, with a capital of 
$2,000,000, and the other is the Federal 
International Banking Company of New 


Orleans, with a capital of $7,000,000— 
being the sum total that has been in- 
vested in machines built according to 
Government specifications for financing 
a foreign trade that runs easily into 


billions of dollars every year. Erelong 
this great enterprize may come to the 
front again, for it is badly needed, and 
upon it, or upon a multiplicity of corpo- 
rations, the future of our foreign trade 
depends. 

I am going to tell why it has failed 
to come across—why, altho nearly 
everybody recognizes that the plans 
perfected by Senator Edge are almost 
ideal, capital hesitates to embark in 
such corporations; why there is a ten- 
dency to “let George to it” if he will— 
and the receptive “George” hasn’t yet 
been found. 

The Edge Act, which is an amendment 
to the Federal Reserve Banking Act, is 
patterned after the laws which govern 
the operations of the Investment Trusts 
of Great Britain. This was a good lead 
to follow because these trusts have been 
the very backbone of England’s success 
in foreign trade and have contributed 


enormously to her prestige in overseas 
commerce. They have been profitable 
to a degree and their stockholders have 
reaped the benefit of a wisely conserva- 
tive management which has placed their 
country in an enviable position in for- 
eign commerce. Selling the products 
of British industry abroad, they have 
made it possible to accept in payment, 
instead of cash over the counter or in 
thirty days, the long-term bonds and 
other obligations of the industries of 
the countries with which they trade. 
In this manner two birds are killed with 
one stone. The British manufacturer 
finds a continuing overseas market for 
his product and a safe and sound in- 
vestment is provided for Great Britain’s 
surplus savings in the debentures is- 
sued by the investment trusts based 
upon the foreign securities which they 
hold. Nor is Britain the only country 
that has found it profitable to operate 
in this manner. Holland, Switzerland, 
Belgium and Germany have followed 
in the same path—to their profit and 
to the enrichment of their nationals. 
In this manner industrial, utilities, 
mining and other enterprizes of the 
world have been financed with Europe’s 
savings. In this manner innumerable 
American enterprizes have been made 
possible. Before the World War it was 
the practice, the habit, to look to Europe 
when large amounts of money were 
needed to develop our railroads, our 
mines and industrial plants, and the In- 
vestment Trusts of Europe supplied us 
with the money. But the war put an 
abrupt end to all this. The scale turned 
and Europe looks to the United States 
to fulfill the office she herself so long 
fulfilled with mutual profit. 

Properly organized Edge Act corpo- 
rations have it in their power, with the 
backing of the American investing pub- 
lic, to fill this bill; but the shoe pinches 
in that American investors have never 
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interested themselves in foreign securi- 
ties and will have to be educated, as 
European investors have been educated, 
in their value. One of the principal 
reasons why more substantial progress 
has not been made in the formation of 
Edge Act corporations (American In- 
vestment Trusts) is the fear that the 
public will not take kindly to the in- 
vestments they will have to offer and 
that a long and expensive educational 
campaign will be necessary before suc- 
cess in floating really large volumes of 
trust debentures based on foreign secu- 
rity holdings can be hoped for. 

Under the provisions of the Act and 
the rulings of the Federal Reserve 
Board, two kinds of Edge Act corpora- 
tions may be formed. They may trans- 
act business and finance overseas trade 
by the use of “acceptances,” or they 
may issue their own “debentures” 
(promises to pay) based on the foreign 
securities they hold in their vaults. 
No corporation, however, may use both 
methods. They must choose which one 
and stick to it. 

The two corporations named as being 
in operation have chosen the “accep- 
tance” method and are doing a good 
business, altho necessarily limited in 
volume. They finance an American 
exporter by taking the “acceptance” 
which his foreign customer gives him 
in payment for goods, holding it for 
collection at maturity, and issuing its 
own “acceptance” in place of it. The 
obligation issued by the Edge company 
is a “banker’s acceptance” and is read- 
ily salable in the open market and funds 
made at once available with which to 
pay the American exporter for the 
goods he has sold abroad. 

Edge Act corporations operating un- 
der the “acceptance” plan are perform- 
ing a patriotic act (to their own profit, 
of course), as they stimulate and make 
possible a foreign business which other- 
wise would not be done. If there were 
a large aggregation of such corpora- 
tions in the country with capital run- 
ning into the hundreds of millions 
(which there are not), and if there ex- 
isted a ready market for a large volume 
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of “banker’s acceptances” which they 
manufacture, running also into hun- 
dreds of millions (which does not exist) 
the economic position of this country 
with respect to its foreign trade, and of 
many other countries with which we ex- 
change commerce, would be greatly im- 
proved. But, even at their best, Edge 
Act corporations operating by “accep- 
tance” methods are only palliatives. 
They do not solve the problem of Amer- 
ica’s future foreign trade, and the rea- 
son is that, altho the “acceptances” 
which they market are comparatively 
long-term—longer than is recognized as 
good practice in domestic commercial 
transactions—yet they are too short to 
fill the bill in dealing with the impov- 
erished countries of Europe. They re- 
quire really long-term credits — two, 
three, five years or more—such credits 
as can be produced only by accepting, in 
payment for the goods we sell them, the 
long-term funded obligations of the en- 
terprizes of their lands. This is the 
foundation of the success of the Invest- 
ment Trust principle—the Edge Act 
plan—and, in trying to carry it out toa 
conclusion,:the $100,000,000 corporation 
so superbly vouched for (in principle) 
by American bankers fell down, 

The difference between an Edge Act 
corporation operating under the “ac- 
ceptance” plan and one using “deben- 
tures” is that the former appeals to big 
men, big financial institutions with 
short-term surplus money to invest—to 
men of millions, so to speak; while the 
latter, in order to be successful, must 
appeal to the public—to the small in- 
vestor—to millions of men. The men 
of millions do not need to be educated 
in finance. They know all about “ac- 
ceptances” and they buy them as invest- 
ments. But the aggregate wealth of the 
men of millions for investment is but 
small when compared with that of the 
millions of men. Who ever heard of 
“the public” buying a “banker’s accep- 
tance”? It is beyond the public ken, 
and, furthermore, when the public goes 
in for an investment it wants one that 
runs for more than a year before ma- 
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turing, and this is about the time limit 
of these “acceptances.” 

It is not considered worth while to 
try to educate the millions of men in 
acceptances. It seems a foregone con- 
clusion that they will not like them. 
But it is considered worth while to try 
to educate them in the Edge debentures, 
and this is the task the $100,000,000 
corporation, or any similar corporation, 
will have before it when it opens its 
doors for business. We of America 
must be made to realize that the world 
is suffering not from overproduction 
but from underconsumption because of 
the inability of foreigners to buy our 
products—inability because they have 
not the money nor the goods with which 
to pay, and because we have been unable 
to furnish the credit facilities with 
which to make purchases of the things 
they need. We must be made to realize 
that the productive capacity of the 
United States is capable of being tuned 
up to turn out in four days all the goods 
—raw materials and manufactures—we 
can use in a whole week and that the 
surplus from the day-and-a-half of each 
week’s poduction must be sold abroad 
or our industry will languish. It is now 
languishing for that very reason. It 
is this condition that has closed the 
doors of so many factories, has shut 
down so many mining operations, and 
has placed many more on short time. 
It is this condition that has thrown 
four million men out of work, and their 
diminished purchasing power has great- 
ly affected all lines of trade. 

But who is going to sell the trust de- 
bentures which alone can place the out- 
side world in a position where it can 
buy the things we make, and how will 
such offerings be received by investors? 
Picture to yourself the hard lot of a 
security salesman dropping into your 
place of business and trying to interest 
you in purchasing some of the deben- 
tures of an Edge corporation based on 
such securities as the following: the 
Anglo-Argentine Tramways; the Aus- 
tralian Mercantile Land and Finance 
Corporation; the Bahia Tramway, Light 
and Power Company; the Crédit Fon- 


cier de Mauritius; the Majuli Tea Com- 
pany; the Guayaquil and Quito Rail- 
way; the Cordoba Central Railway; the 
Manaos Improvement Company, and a 
hundred others. “Outlandish,” you 
would say. Very likely you wouldn’t 
even know where these places were lo- 
cated on the map. “Give me something 
nearer home,” you would most likely 
say, and so would nearly everyone who 
has not been educated to their value. 
But Englishmen and Dutchmen and 
Swiss and Belgians know all about these 
“outlandish” investments because they 
have been educated in them. They buy 
them in immense amounts, and they are 
good. 

Nations which have prospered the 
most are those which have most ener- 
getically pushed their foreign trade. 
Spain rose to power and magnificence 
as its overseas commerce expanded with 
the discoveries of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and declined when 
Britain supplanted her in foreign fields. 
Holland’s prosperity rose and fell and 
rose again as its foreign trade rose and 
fell, and the phenomenal prosperity of 
Germany prior to the war in conse- 
quence of her immense foreign trade 
activity is something we have seen and 
know about. The age-long association 
of England’s prosperity with her ship- 
ping interests needs only to be men- 
tioned to be appreciated. Conversely, 
Latin-American countries with natural 
resources unlimited have all lagged in 
the march of progress among the na- 
tions, and there is not one of them that 
has cultivated a foreign trade in pro- 
portion to its capacity. 

It is said with truth that the United 
States is more nearly economically inde- 
pendent than any other nation upon 
earth, that our best markets are our 
home markets. “Still, true as it is,” 
says John McHugh of the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank of New York, 
in a recent address, “we cannot now, if 
we would, withdraw our interest from 
other nations except at a terribie cost to 
ourselves and-a more terrible cost to 
them.” Noblesse oblige is an obliga- 
tion we cannot dodge if we would. 
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No country can be wholly prosperous 
whose balance of foreign trade is con- 
stantly and enormously one-sided. This 
is so whether the balance be “favorable” 
or “adverse.” We suffer now from the 
troubles of a “favorable” balance which 
has mounted into billions. This sim- 
ply means that somebody abroad owes 
somebody in this country billions of 
dollars and cannot pay. It means that, 
in all probability, this enormous debt 
will have to stand on our books, a 
thoroly “frozen credit,” till one or more 
Edge Act corporations get into action 
and thaw out this congealed mass of 
credits in the only possibly way it can 


be done—by distributing the obligation 
to our American investors in a really 
long-term form of security. Since it is 
inconceivable that Europe will for a 
great many years be able to pay for the 
American goods she buys by a return 
of goods and thus equalize the trade 
balance in a truly legitimate way; and 
since the proposed new high tariff, with 
its American valuation plan, will, if it 
ever becomes a law, still further accen- 
tuate the difficulty of a return of goods 
for goods, then the only remedy seems 
to be in properly functioning Edge Act 
corporations which will distribute the 
obligation until Europe recovers. 


WHAT THE RADIO TELEPHONE MEANS 
TO FARMERS AND BUSINESS MEN 


the most popular application of 

the radio telephone up to the 
present time, and its growing impor- 
tance is emphasized by the action of 
the Department of Agriculture in plan- 
ning to use it in place of the present 
radio telegraph broadcast system which 
covers about half the country. This 
system itself was inaugurated only last 
spring from air mail radio stations 
at Washington, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Omaha, North Platte, Neb., Rock 
Springs, Wyo., and Elko and Reno, Nev., 
each of them having a radius of 300 
miles. 

Radio telephony itself, the layman is 
reminded, is simply a telephonic sys- 
tem in which the action of a transmitter 
causes fluctuations in electric waves 
radiated through space by a high-fre- 
quency current, these fluctuations in 
turn affecting the receiver at the dis- 
tant station in such a manner as to re- 
produce the original sounds. It differs 
from wireless telegraphy in that it uses 
a continuous train of waves instead of 
interrupted groups of waves, but em- 
ploys similarly placed antennae as send- 
ing and receiving agents. 

Reciting, in the Scientific American, 
the manner in which radio telephony is 


A MATEUR radio telephony is easily 


being enlisted by the Department of 
Agriculture, Pierre Boucheron states 
that at eight o’clock each morning mar- 
ket reports covering grain and live- 
stock, fruits and vegetables, are trans- 
mitted by regular wire to these stations, 
from which, together with local market 
reports, they are sent broadcast by 
radio telegraph. Anyone equipped with 
simple receiving instruments may pick 
up these reports with little difficulty; 
and consequently their value to farms, 
in banks and in commercial clubs, has 
been fully appreciated, more and more 
receiving sets being installed through- 
out the country. 

The difficulty with the Government’s 
broadcasting is that it is done by radio 
telegraph, so that the signals can be 
read only by persons proficient in copy- 
ing Morse code. While the messages 
are copied by eager enough local ama- 
teurs, it is complained that there are 
not enough of them to permit broad ap- 
plication of the service. The radio tele- 
phone, on the other hand, wil! enable 
any farmer equipped with a moderate- 
priced receiver to take advantage of the 
service. 

To this end, when the Federal De- 
partments are reorganized, all com- 
munication matters such as these radio 
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Courtesy of the Scientific American 


COMMERCIAL RADIO TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER 
This is the type of instrument which the Department of Agriculture is employing in broadcasting work. 
Note that the operator speaks into a standard desk-type telephone instrument. 


agricultural reports, which are now 
handled jointly by the Agricultural and 
Post-Office Departments, will probably 
be brought under the jurisdiction of the 
Post-Office Department. In fact, we 
read, a post-office official recently sailed 
for Europe to seek ideas bearing on the 
establishing of an extensive radio tele- 
phone stock market and weather-report 
service to be operated by the Govern- 
ment. This service will soon be avail- 
able to every farmer in the country who 
cares to make the small investment re- 
quired to purchase the necessary receiv- 
ing apparatus. 

While this Governmental interest in 
the value of the radio telephone is stead- 
ily thriving, private organizations are 
planning unique broadcasting services 
of their own. Two large companies 
have already established powerful radio 
telephone stations at certain centers, 
from which they send out news at stated 
intervals in addition to frequent con- 
certs. Perhaps the greatest and most 
striking demonstration of this news- 
reporting method was the one staged at 
the recent Dempsey-Carpentier boxing- 
match, when more than 300,000 “ear 


witnesses” listened to the reports of the 
fight round by round. The station was 
located at Hoboken, N. J., and the power 
of the radio telephone set employed was 
sufficient to reach amateurs within a 
circle of several hundred miles. The 
radio company which reported the big 
boxing contest now proposes to report 
future national events in much the same 
manner 

The vacuum tube, often referred to 
as the modern Aladdin’s lamp of radio, 
is largely responsible for the present- 
day efficiency of the radio telephone as 
contrasted with the pioneer experiments 
of early investigators back in 1906, who 
employed the singing arc lamp as a gen- 
erator of the required high-frequency 
undamped oscillations. To-day all that 
is required to produce wireless speech 
is a simple electrical circuit employing 
one or more vacuum tubes and several 
necessary accessories. A 100-foot an- 
tenna and a suitable grounding connec- 
tion are easily installed, and these 
simple devices are sufficient for trans- 
mission and reception purposes. 

To erect a small receiving set capable 
of intercepting wireless telephone con- 
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versations, concerts, Government re- 
ports, etc., the cost need not exceed $25 
as an initial outlay. The cost of erect- 
ing a combination sending and receiv- 
ing station will be considerably more, 
since transmission entails the use of 
greater power. A few hundred dollars 
should be sufficient for a sending and 


receiving station. Anyone who is going 
in for wireless telephone transmission 
as well as reception must necessarily 
secure a station license as well as an 
operating license from the Radio In- 
spection Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce, whose representatives are 
located in all the large cities. 


SCIENCE IS BREAKING NEW AND 


STRANGE TRAILS. IN 


passenger traffic on our railroads 

and highways last year, a thou- 
sand airplanes were employed commer- 
cially in the United States and Canada, 
and these machines flew 6,000,000 miles, 
carrying 225,000 passengers and hun- 
dreds of tons of package freight. This 
advance in commercial aeronautical en- 
terprize has taken place without the 
assistance or protection of law, in 
credits, insurance and the like. Its 
future is a challenge to the imagination. 
Not long ago an English business man 
chartered an airplane in Paris and for 
twenty-three days flew around Europe, 
touching at Brussels, Berlin, Warsaw, 
Triest, Venice and many other cities. 
He is reported to have accomplished his 
business in one-tenth of the time that 


. UPPLEMENTING freight and 


‘he would have consumed in going by 


train. 

In view of the decreasing supply of 
gasoline as a motor fuel, it is inter- 
esting to read, in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, that laboratories are now 
at work producing alcohol that is equal 
to gasoline in providing mechanical 
energy, at the rate of from twenty 
to forty gallons per ton of parched 
shrubs or roots. The Germans get 
most of their power fuel from pota- 
toes, and according to Floyd W. Par- 
sons, the writer in the Post, just as 
soon as business becomes normal in this 
country and gasoline prices again ad- 
vance, motor fuel from blackstrap mo- 
lasses and from grain and fruits will be 
in the market competing with gasoline. 


INDUSTRY 


When the price of oil again gets as 
high as $1.50 a barrel, we are assured, 
our infant shale-oil industry will again 
awaken and the result will be another 
competitor to check any runaway mar- 
ket which may develop in oil. Shale- 
bearing rock is present in this coun- 
try and throughout the world in even 
greater quantities than coal. Also ways 
are being devised to “break down” ra- 
dium and to aply the same treatment 
to other elements which are found in 
comparative abundance throughout the 
world. For instance, the energy latent 
in metallic uranium, which is gradually 
given off during slow disintegration, is 
so enormous that the amount liberated 
by the complete disintegration of 100 
pounds of the metal is approximately 
equivalent to that obtained by burning 
18,500 tons of coal. 

Science, the bed-rock of business, is 
still working to produce cold light like 
that emanating from the little firefly, 
and its production will affect finance 
and industry enormously. This is cited 
as one of many inventions which will 
directly affect our lives and businesses. 
We are to have new types of fuel-saving 
boilers, in which great economies will 
be effected, because instead of having 
to heat a large amount of water in a 
cumbersome boiler only one or two gal- 
lons will have to be heated at a time. 
There is promise of the successful de- 
velopment of hydrogen-gas motors pro- 
pelled entirely by water. In such motors 
the water will be used over and over 
again, and, of course, should they be 
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successful, there will be no transmis- 
sion system necessary. 

One inventor connected with a fa- 
mous institution has already cooked all 
kinds of food with his solar cookstove. 
Every method of cooking except fry- 
ing has been successfully tried on this 
stove, which consists of a concave, para- 
bolic, cylindric reflector, through which 
runs a tube of ordinary cylinder oil to 
absorb heat from the reflector and 
apply it to the cooking compartment. 
Carefully adjusted insulation insures 
the retention of the heat in the oil over- 
night. A float device automatically reg- 
ulates the cooking temperatures, while 
a simple clockwork mechanism keeps the 
reflectors facing the sun. 

Abroad they have recently been ex- 
perimenting with schemes for transmit- 
ting power by wave pulsations carried 
through pipes and conducted by a fluid, 
preferably water. This will be a sixth 
way of transmitting power, the other 
five being by steam, direct mechanical, 
hydraulic method, electricity and com- 
pressed air. In this new plan the power 
is communicated to water in one end 
of a conducting pape, and the resulting 
waves carry it the full distance of the 
pipe’s length. At present waves 120 
feet in length are being sent through 
a one-inch pipe a distance of one mile 
to operate a riveting machine which 
delivers 2,400 blows a minute. The 
waves transmitting the power travel 
at the speed of sound in water. It is 
asserted that the pipe can be tapped at 
wave lengths or half wave: lengths, and 
so may be made to serve a number of 
machines. 

Only the other day a Western drug- 
gist discovered a way of treating baled 
cotton so as to render it fire-proof. As 
a result, we read, the railroads now con- 
sent to carry this chemically treated 
cotton on open flat cars, and insurance 
companies are reducing their rates on 
these fireproofed bales as much as 90 
per cent. No product of American 
farms is more dependent on bank credit 
than cotton, and the obtaining of credit 
by growers and shippers has been ham- 
pered because of the serious losses re- 
sulting from the chronic rotting of the 


staple during storage and shipment. 
The liquid treatment of the bales does 
not injure the cotton, but, on the other 
hand, does eliminate the former losses 
of from 80 to 400 pounds a bale due 
to rot. 

Upon actual demonstration treated 
cotton showed no signs of fire damage 
after being transported from Oklahoma 
City to Chicago—about 900 miles—on 
flat cars next to the locomotive, altho 
the bales were buried in cinders after 
the trip. This development will release 
some 40,000 box cars, formerly needed 
for moving the cotton crop, for the 
transportation of grain and other farm 
products. 

In the farming and fruit-growing in- 
dustry, we are told that, whereas the 
California and Florida fruit growers a 
short time ago were delighted to get 
$5 a ton for their cull oranges and 
lemons, this waste now is made to 
yield annually about 1,500,000 pounds 
of citric acid, 500,000 pounds of citrate 
of lime and 50,000 pounds of lemon oil. 
Our tomato-seed waste is being con- 
verted into an edible oil of high quality, 
as well as into a meal suitable for feed- 
ing cattle, hogs and chickens; and use- 
less apples, even those that are intense- 
ly acid, are being made to yield calcium 
malate, the source of malic acid. The 
development of this latter process in 
Nova Scotia promises to result in the 
establishment of a new industry of con- 
siderable proportions. 


Of the 6,448,366 farms in the United 
States, 4.1 per cent. were operated by 
women last year, there having been 261,- 
553 women whose occupation was classified 
as farming, says the report of the Joint 
Congressional Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry. 

The total land area in farms was 955,- 
676,545 acres, the report shows. Men op- 
erated 929,878,145 acres, or 97.3 per cent. 
of the total farm acreage, while women 
operated 25,798,400 acres, or 2.7 per cent. 
The average size of the farms with women 
operators was 98.6 acres, while the average 
for the farms of men was 150.3 acres. 

There were no comparative figures for 
earlier years, since the census of 1920 was 
the first to obtain information separately 
for men and women. 
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“A FATAL EDITORIAL” 407 


HOW JOHN WANAMAKER BEGAN 
TO WRITE ADVERTIZING 


seem to have few, if any, points 

in common. Yet John Wana- 
maker, octogenarian merchant, has 
combined them in his Philadelphia store 
advertizing with highly interesting and 
profitable results. It has long been a 
source of curiosity to the public how 
this dean of merchants came-to make 
his philosophizings a part of his store 
advertizing. He has been doing it since 
1912, when he attended the Taft con- 
vention at Chicago and witnessed the 
Bull Moose raid on the Republican 
party. The strenuousness of that event, 
coupled with the heat, nearly knocked 
him to pieces, as he recounts in the 
New York Times, and he went home to 
rest and read for a few days. One 
evening his son protested that he was 
hurting his eyes poring over books, and 
suggested that he write some adver- 
tizing. 

“«T’ve never written any advertizing,’ 
he protested. ‘I’ve only used the blue 
pencil on it. I wouldn’t know how or 
what to write.’ So I refused. But as he 
was going out of the room he looked so 
disappointed that I felt I had done a 
mean thing, and, without imagining 
what I was coming in for, I took up an 
old envelope, cut it open on three sides’ 
so that it unfolded completely and then 
started to write on the inside of it. It 
worked very nicely. When I reached 
the bottom I found the envelope wasn’t 
long enough, altho an envelope ought 
to be long enough for what a man 
has to say. But I wanted to say more, 
so I took another envelope, and finally 
a third one. I sent them to my son, 
supposing I had seen the last of them 
because there didn’t seem to be any- 
thing special in them. The next morn- 
ing I saw them published! 

“Yes, I think I was pleased to see 
them in the paper, but I was without 
the least idea of continuing. Yet what 
could I do? I was like the visitor at 
the farmhouse who, passing a field, was 


BB som to and philosophy would 


chased by a bull because he wore a red 
necktie. To escape he caught the bull 
by the tail and held on, hollering for 
somebody to help him let go. 

“T never had the least idea of writ- 
ing, altho I wrote four reports for the 
Post-Office Department during my years 
at Washington. ...It is ten years 
since I wrote that first fatal editorial 
and in that time I certainly have writ- 
ten 1,000 or more pieces that I tore up 
as not worth printing.” 

The merchant, we are told, is plagued 
with many of the idiosyncrasies of an 
author. After his paragraphs are once 
written, he wants them put out of his 
sight. But in the files of his advertiz- 
ing department are many scrapbooks 
in which they are carefully pasted, 
clipped from the advertizements where 
they first appeared. He has also a sen- 
sitive literary conscience and feels that 
“the idea’s the thing,” and it is the 
pursuit of that which gives him most 
anxiety. 

“The hardest thing is to get some- 
thing that would be worth keeping or 
remembering,” he is quoted as saying. 
“TI have a conscience about writing and 
taking people’s time to read what I have 
written. But I certainly do write them 
all myself. My name never appears 
under anything that I haven’t written. 
Sometimes I dictate them now, but 
sometimes the idea may come to me in 
an odd place, riding on a car, for in- 
stance, and then I use the envelope as 
formerly. You see, the envelope is just 
the proper length for my editorial, and 
I know when I’ve finished. 

“I get my ideas in many ways. Some- 
times talking to men on the train be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. If 
something is said in a peculiar or strik- 
ing way, I remember it. This morning 
a man made a remark something like 
this, which may be an idea for an edi- 
torial: ‘Beginning a new thing is the 
hardest. Think of the highest achieve- 
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ment of a year ago, and start from there 
to work up.’” 

Many readers of his advertizements 
write to Mr. Wanamaker that they are 
touched by this or that effusion. Often 
he receives a dozen letters a day. “Some- 
times it is about a young man whose 
parents write to tell about him. I am 
tremendously interested in this. I am 
interested in helping people who are in 
a fog about life. It is remarkable how 
lives change and alter their courses far 
from what the original path appeared. 
I could tell you the interesting story of 
the young lady who formerly wrote my 
advertizements for me. She is a college 
graduate, and wanted to do something 
higher than that; she wanted to write 
bvoks and stories. She did write beau- 
tiful English, but I could see that she 
never thought highly of advertizing. 
She was finally sent to the Paris office, 
among the buyers there. Now she is 
the head of one of my departments. It 
is a very different career from the one 
she planned.” 

Here are a few observations culled 
from the Wanamaker advertizements as 
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typical of their terseness and character: 


“It is of great importance in business to 
be just right, as well as right just.” 

“Business, to my mind, is the means to 
exchange knowledge, labor and skill for a 
living.” ; 

“The emptiest man and the emptiest 
store are most talkative.” 

“One may walk over the highest moun- 
tain, one step at a time.” 

“How the world ever got on till each of 
us came along is our enigma.” 

“The art of costuming a woman may be 
rightly classed as one of the fine arts.” 

“Let us be citizens first, and not merely 
bankers, lawyers, merchants and manufac- 
turers.” 

“The air is full of plans—the plans are 
full of air.” 

“New goods are better than bargains.” 

“You can never ride on the wave that 
came in and went out yesterday.” 

“There are many croakers upon the 
edges of lakes and creeks; there they sit 
croaking and croaking; but they are only 
frogs after all.” 

“T cannot touch a single key that has a 
minor note in it.” 

“We can only reach each other with 
sympathy—the biggest word among the 
three or four big words of the world.” 





WHY ALASKA IS BEING RAPIDLY 
DEPOPULATED 


AST year the Dominion of Can- 
ada gained almost as many immi- 


grants from the United States as 
constitutes the entire present popula- 
tion of Alaska, and in the past ten years 
Alaska has lost a third of its white 


people. To-day in a Territory having 
national resources calculable in billions 
and boasting one-fifth the area of the 
United States, there are fewer than 
30,000 white persons. Asking what is 
wrong with Alaska, a writer in the Bos- 
ton Transcript blames the American 
Government for this anomalous state of 
affairs. Intended to be a blessing to the 
Territory, the conservation policy pro- 
mulgated by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion in full cry against capitalistic mo- 
nopoly has resulted, we are told, in put- 
ting 92 per cent. of the coal, oil, timber 


and other resources of Alaska effectu- 


‘ally beyond reach not only of the un- 


scrupulous corporate interests, but of 
the legitimate settlers as well. It has 
taken from thousands all that they pos- 
sessed, the fruits of years of labor and 
hardship; subjected others to suspicion 
and disgrace, and, it is declared, has 
turned over to the mercies of a jealous 
bureaucracy the destinies of a people 
five thousand miles away. 

To that policy and to the conditions 
succeeding it, is attributed in a large 
measure the stagnation of Alaska. But 
other elements have entered in. . The 
working out of the old placer claims, 
the depreciation of gold, and the ces- 
sation of mining due to the industrial 
slump following the war have had some- 
what to do with it. The war took 3,000 
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young men from the Territory, and 
4,000 others went out with the close of 
mining operations. Yet these are but a 
small part of the total who have left the 
country. In the meantime, of the 40,- 
000 immigrants who entered Canada 
during four months of last year, 22,000 
were Americans. These took with them, 
to add to the wealth of Canada, goods 
and money to the value of $50,000,000. 

It is not to government control of its 
resources that the resident Alaskan is 
said to object so much as to the meth- 
ods of operation. There are thirty- 
eight different bureaus bent upon con- 
ducting his affairs, and their headquar- 
ters are in Washington. The result is 


a confusion of long-distance service. 


“When, for instance, desiring to lease 
an island for fox-farming purposes, and 
being uncertain whether for the privilege 
he should apply to the General Land Of- 
fice, the Forestry Service or the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, he is disconcerted to 
learn that he must go, not to any of these, 
but to the Bureau of Fisheries! Needing 
to drive piling for a fish-trap, and assum- 
ing naturally that he must get his permit 
from the Bureau of Fisheries, he applies 
there, only to discover that the proper au- 
thority is the Department of War. Hav- 
ing filed on a homestead, and addressed to 
that effect the General Land Office, he is 
dismayed by being informed that if he can 
persuade the Geological Survey that it 
doesn’t want his “160” for coal or oil, the 
Bureau of Forestry that it hasn’t pre- 
empted the land for timber, or the Bureau 
of Fisheries that it isn’t entitled to a lien 
by virtue of a trout stream running 
through it, he may eventually be granted 
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title to his claim, provided that tract has 
not been set aside for allotment to an In- 
dian. Being in sore need of a wagon road 
to his place, and having applied for it to 
the Bureau of Public Roads, he is dis- 
couraged to find that the Department of 
Agriculture can do nothing for him, since 
such a project would infringe upon the 
prerogatives of the Secretary of War, 
even if it did not give offence to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. When, in consid- 
eration of the feelings of all three, he of- 
fers to put up his own money for the job, 
he is chagrined to learn that this cannot 
be done, since a department has no au- 
thority for receiving gifts!” 


It is such things as these, more or 
less trivial in themselves, which, multi- 
plied by hundreds and thousands, are 
discouraging settlers in Alaska. As a 
result, many thousands have in the past 
few years quit the country in disgust 
and other thousands are said to be pre- 
paring to follow. 

“With restrictions on the natural re- 
sources—the timber, oil and coal tied 
up—the discouragements to capital, the 
lack of transportation, and the conse- 
quent absence of industries, all the re- 
sult of the Government’s conservative 
policy, it is not surprizing that the in- 
vestor and homesteader are looking 
elsewhere—that capital is turning its 
eyes toward Siberia, where, in a year 
or two, it declares, American enter- 
prize will be welcomed; and that the 
homesteader, with his hankering for 
the land, is crossing the border into 
Canada.” 





CLASSES OF LABOR THAT ARE INDUS- 
TRIALLY UNDESIRABLE 


VERY large part of the manual 
A laboring population of the United 

States, according to a writer, H. 
A. Haring, in Jndustrial Management, 
are committing industrial suicide, or, in 
other words, rendering themselves un- 
fit for employment in a modern indus- 
trial plant. They fall into three classes: 
first, those engaged in employments in 


which the tipping system is the out- 
standing characteristic, including sleep- 
ing-car and hotel porters, waiters, bell- 
boys and public attendants in railway 
stations; second, railway brakemen, 
flagmen, switchmen and the like; and, 
third, coal miners. The fact that these 
three classes of labor are unfitted for 
factory employment, so the writer main- 
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tains, has been established by experi- 
ence gained in the effort to reduce labor 
turnover. It is inadvisable to employ 
them for the stated reason that such 
workmen are likely to prove inefficient 
or to become easily discontended and 
therefore to quit. 

In employment such as involves gra- 
tuities as a part of the compensation, it 
is emphasized, quickness and alertness 
are more apparent than real. Such men, 
being trained under a system wherein 
their earnings depend not upon the 
quality of their work but solely upon 
the wealth and caprice of their patrons, 
are poorly fitted to become employees 
of an industrial plant, with its mono<- 
ony of work. They are found to grow 
weary of regular duties and are un- 
happy if obliged to work within con- 
fined areas. 

The second group on this proposed 
blacklist is headed by railroad train 
crews other than conductors, engineers 
and firemen. Not only do _ brake- 
men, flagmen, switchmen and such 
pronounced “industrial undesirables” 
form a large proportion of our em- 
ployed population, but they constitute 
even a larger proportion of the floating 
or nomadic labor supply. It is pointed 
out that railroads respond quickly to 
the country’s swings of prosperity and 
depression, with the result that they 
alternately employ and discharge men 
in large numbers. Yard-crew work or 
rear-end-crew work are the two places 
where beginners for train service are 
taken. The railroads of the country 
have what is known as their seniority 
rule for train service, one feature of 
which provides that the most recent 
employee shall be the first to be dropped 
from the rolls, discharge then going 
progressively up the line of men. For 
these two reasons are found in this 
group all of the large number of rail- 
road men of irregular employment, and, 
consequently, practically all of them 
who apply elsewhere for work. 

Elapsed time, not work performed, is 
the basis of railroad crew compensa- 
tion. Pay is on the basis of hours and 
miles, and, it is observed, the Brother- 
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hood leaders have without ceasing 
preached to their men the gospel that 
they are selling to the railroads their 
time, not their services. The men are 
thoroly schooled in this doctrine, which 
simply ruins such men for becoming 
efficient workers in ordinary industrial 
occupations. As a consequence of their 
spending so many hours merely sitting 
in cars without active occupation or 
waiting on sidings during delays, these 
men form a habit of constant and loose 
talking which is fruitful of trouble else- 
where. Rehearsing grievances that are 
often imaginary, according to this his- 
torian, “they have too much leisure to 
think over and rehearse stuff of this 
sort, without exercize enough to work 
it off. Only too often one ex-railroad 
man of the talking type will disorganize 
his department within the noon hours 
of his first week.” 

It is somewhat surprizing to find coal 
miners in this catalog of undesirables, 
but the point is made that the mining 
of coal is piece work, the basis being 
the ton. Men work, either singly or in 
couples, in “rooms,” each connected 
with the passage or entry ways. The 
possibility of continuous supervizion or 
of surprize tests does not exist. The 
coal miner may work diligently all day 
or he may loaf eight hours. Transplant 
such a man into a factory where pro- 
duction is speeded and no imagination 
is required to picture what will hap- 
pen. He has no conception of a plan 
wherein each worker is fitted and 
speeded to other workers. Miners, fur- 
thermore, occasionally present a diffi- 
culty in the matter of grievances. This 
arises from the method of handling 
disagreements in the mines, a method 
which does not exist to anything like 
an equal state in any other industry. 

The coal mines are the most thoroly 
organized, or unionized, of our indus- 
tries, we are reminded. The great con- 
trol of the officers over the men has 
been obtained by making every petty 
grievance a matter for settlement be- 
tween the union official and the mine- 
owner, instead of permitting the mine 
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foreman to settle it with the individual 
miner. The method of securing action 


is to magnify the grievance by shutting 
down the mine before attempting ad- 
judication. 


A miner, therefore, enter- 
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ing industrial employment, must learn 
that he will not be babied and his im- 
aginary injuries unduly magnified by 
a stoppage of the “works” for any small 
cause. 


LO, THE POOR INDIAN IN INDUSTRY 


gress that the Indian Bureau will 
voluntarily relinquish its throttle- 
hold on the surviving red men of this 
country only when every dollar of their 
money is spent and their property dissi- 
pated, Representative M. Clyde Kelly, of 
Pennsylvania, asserts that whereas in 
1887 the expenses of the Bureau were 
$5,000,000, last year they were more 
than $15,000,000. The report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs shows 
that 26,949 Indians are engaged in 
other industries than farming and live- 
stock raising—engaged, that is, in such 
picayune industries, as Representative 
Kelly terms them, as basket-making, 
beadwork, pottery, blanket weaving, 
lace-making, woodcutting, fishing and 
wild-rice gathering. Of the basket 
makers, 3,935 have incomes of less than 
$25 a year; 2,755 beadworkers earn less 
than $20 a year; 5,557 blanket weavers 
make less than $120 a year; 2,144 fish- 
ermen make less than $80 a year; 212 
lace-men make less than $30, 566 pot- 
tery workers less than $15 and 1,350 
wild-rice gatherers less than $10 a year 
each. The average of all the workers 
last year was $69, or $5.75 a month, 
Representative Kelly contends that the 
Indians are encouraged in these pur- 
suits, which “unfit them for a place in 
a real productive community and indus- 
try,” and that, “instead of our groaning 
over the wrongs of the Armenians by 
the Turks, the harrying of Christians 
in Bulgaria and Jews in Roumania and 
Russia, we should emancipate the orig- 
inal Americans from the autocratic 
control of a money-wasting Bureau.” 
Looking further into the report, we 
find that 12,224 Indians were employed 
by the Bureau itself during 1920. They 
earned or were paid $1,586,141, or $130 


DD ess that on the floor of Con- 


each a year, on which to be self-sup- 
porting citizens. There were 11,038 
employed by private parties at an aver- 
age wage of $20 a month; 40,962 Indian 
farmers cultivated an area of 890,700 
acres and raised crops worth $4,437,572, 
which means that each farmer had 22 
acres and received about $110 for the 
year’s work. 

Is it any wonder, asks this complain- 
ant, that a case can be made out by in- 
terested parties against the competency 
of Indians who have only such oppor- 
tunities? If they are incompetent, the 
Bureau is declared to be responsible. 
“With a fair chance and the shackles 
removed from them, they can prove 
their right to the title of self-supporting 
individuals, but they cannot do it under 
such obstacles as now prevail. If one- 
tenth the effort made to persuade, hire 
and force the Indians to remain in 
tribal masses is made to persuade them 
to become part of American life, the 
Indian problem will be solved to the 
benefit of all concerned.” 

As to the coming generation, it is re- 
ported that last year 21,056 Indian chil- 
dren eligible for school were not in 
school because of lack of facilities. Yet 
in 30 years $115,000,000 have been ap- 
propriated for schools for Indians. The 
government has school buildings on the 
various reservations valued now at 
$15,660,373. That means that money 
enough to provide a $40,000 school 
building for every 200 children has been 
furnished by Congress. The report, 
however, states that the money has been 
spent to build 2,450 schools: That 
means a school building for every 33 
Indian children. However, Representa- 
tive Kelly asserts, building so many 
school houses and scattering them so 
widely has certain fixed results. It keeps 
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the children on the reservation amid all 
the obstacles imposed by such condi- 
tions. It keeps them from learning the 
ways of outside life in American civili- 
zation, and holds them fast to outworn 
traditions and outgrown customs. It 
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makes necessary more employees. The 
pay-roll of the Indian school system last 
year amounted to $1,727,000. In the 
past 10 years we have spent over $600 
for the education of each Indian child 
in the United States. 





JERUSALEM TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 
RAPIDLY REVIVING 


N the Holy City of Palestine there 
| are no street cars, therefore within 

the city walls everyone takes to 
the middle of the street and shares it 
with the donkeys and camels. Provi- 
sion stores, workshops and booths open 
to right and left, displaying their wares 
without windows or show cases, after 
the oriental bazar manner. Here a 
harness-maker sits mending a bridle, 
there some carpenters are at work on 
boards of olive and acacia wood. Lum- 
ber is very scarce in Jerusalem and a 


correspondent for the Christian Science 


Monitor wonders why a_ good-sized 
American sailing ship does not land a 
large consignment of lumber at some 
Palestinian port and reap a harvest. 

The British authorities require every 
store to be painted or whitewashed, 
which makes for increasing cleanliness ; 
but flies swarm everywhere and window 
screens are much needed. 

Under the stimulus of the Pro-Jeru- 
salem Society a weaving school has been 
established in the covered street leading 
to the temple area. The making of 
pottery has also been revived, patterned 
after the famous blue tiles of the Dome 
of the Rock (erroneously called the 
Mosque of Omar), which covers the site 
of the ancient temple altar. Saunter- 
ing through the old city its trades and 
industries crop up in the most unex- 
pected places. 

Bethlehem is much occupied in the 
manufacture of beads for necklaces and 
bracelets, made of mother of pearl 
which comes principally from the 
Red Sea. These wares are much in 
evidence in the souvenir stores of Jeru- 
salem. Hebron also sends to the Jeru- 


salem market interesting and primitive 
glassware, especially many glass rings, 
which are worn as ornaments by the 
peasants, and are for sale on the street 
near the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. 
Under the shadow of David’s Tower 
peasant women sell these great earthen 
water and oil jars which are indispen- 
sable in every Palestine household. 

Wherever there are any building 
operations going on, it is interesting to 
watch the masons at work, carrying 
heavy stones on their backs or balanc- 
ing them on their hips. Such a thing 
as a wheelbarrow or a horse and cart 
does not seem to be required. 

Grapes are for sale in Jerusalem 
quite six months in the year, for the 
vineyards at different altitudes on the 
backbone of this land ripen at differ- 
ent times. It is noticeable that the vine 
branches are not tied up, but are al- 
lowed to trail on the ground, the reason 
for this being that the vines may lap 
up every bit of the dew which falls at 
night. Experts at dry farming ought to 
succeed in Palestine, because one of the 
main difficulties in its successful prose- 
cution in America is absent from Pales- 
tine, namely, the scarcity of labor. Dry 
farming requires a great deal of tilling 
of the soil in order to keep the surface 
broken up very fine. The patient fellah 
of Palestine ought to make a good dry 
farmer under instruction and super- 
vizion. 


Of the total number of homes in the 
United States in 1920, 54.4 per cent. were 
rented, 28.2 per cent. were owned by oc- 
cupants and free from encumbrance, and 
17.5 were owned by occupants and mort- 
gaged. 
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Give Your Wife This Chance 


To Be 


Happy 


By G. G. PERCIVAL, M. D. 


HERE are more than a million 
women in the United States who 
have suffered untold agonies for 

years and who have found welcome 
freedom from ailments, buoyant health 
and colorful cheeks through Internal 
Bathing. 

This wonderful gift to humanity was 
discovered by a physician who labored 
for years to get at the root of ninety- 
five per cent. of the ailments of which 
women complain. While other great 
physicians and scientists worked to cure 
cancer, consumption and other dreaded 
complaints, this physician went to the 
bottom of things to eliminate the cause 
of many of these diseases. 

Now enlightened physicians all over 
America, as well as osteopaths, physical 
culturists and others who labor to build 
up the health of mankind, are earnestly 
preaching the gospel of Internal Bath- 
ing. 

And what is more, hundreds of thou- 
sands of letters have poured in from 
women in all walks of life, from the 
highest in the land to the most humble, 
each anxious that her story should be 
told to some other suffering woman. 
Their gratefulness is unbounded. 

Men know so little about women that 
the time has come when frankness 
should be the motto of all physicians. 
Men would then understand why their 
wives complain, why their eyes lack 
lustre and their cheeks grow sallow, 
and they live through each day fulfill- 
ing their duties, where a man, burdened 
by like suffering, would remain in bed. 

Ninety-five per cent. of illnesses com- 
mon to women are caused directly or 
indirectly by accumulated waste in the 
colon (the lower intestine); this is 


pound to accumulate, because we of to- 
day neither eat the kind of food nor 
take the amount of exercise which na- 
ture demands in order that she may 
thoroughly eliminate the waste unaided. 

That is the reason, when you are ill, 
physicians always give you something 
to remove this accumulation of waste 
before commencing to treat your spe- 
cific trouble. And it is ten to one that 
no trouble would have developed if 
there were no accumulation of waste 
in the colon. 

Professor Metchnikoff, one of the 
world’s greatest scientists, boldly and 
specifically stated that if our colons 
were taken away in infancy, our lives 
would be increased probably to 150 
years. 

You see, this waste is extremely poi- 
sonous, and as the blood flows through 
the walls of the colon, it absorbs the 
poisons and carries them through the 
circulation—that is what causes Auto- 
Intoxication, with all its perniciously 
enervating and weakening results. 

But you can never be auto-intoxicated 
if you periodically use the proper kind 
of an Internal Bath—that is certain. 

It is nature’s own relief and corrector 
—just warm water which, used in the 
right way, cleanses the colon thor- 
oughly its entire length and makes and 
keeps it sweet, clean and pure as nature 
demands it shall be for the entire sys- 
tem to work properly. 

' It is probably true that more drugs, 
most of which are harmful and ineffec- 
tive, are used for this than for all other 
human ailments combined. This goes 
to show how universal the troubles 
caused by accumulative waste really 
are—but there is no doubt that drugs 
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are being dropped as Internal Bathing 
becomes better known. 

It is not possible, for your wife to 
conceive what a wonderful bracer an 
Internal Bath really is; taken at night 
before retiring, she will awaken in 
the morning with a feeling of light- 
ness and buoyancy that cannot be ac- 
counted for—her system will be per- 
fectly cleansed, everything will be 
working in perfect accord, the brain 
clear, eyes bright and the old vim and 
confidence back again for the day’s 
duties. 

Think of what this means to a wo- 
man, to be able to laugh, eat and sleep 
well, to be your cheerful companion, 
able once again to live the life nature 
meant every woman to live. 

There is nothing new about In- 
ternal Baths except the way of ad- 
ministering them. Some years ago 
Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell, of New York, was 
so miraculously benefited by faithfully 
using the method then in vogue that he 
made Internal Baths his special study, 
and improved materially in administer- 
ing the Bath and in getting the result 
desired. 

This perfected Bath he called the 
“J.B.L. Cascade” and it is the one which 
has so quickly popularized and recom- 
mended itself that hundreds of thou- 
sands are to-day using it. 

Dr. Tyrrell, in his practice and re- 
searches, discovered many unique and 
interesting facts in connection with this 
subject; these he has collected in a little 
book, “The What, the Why, the Way of 
Internal Bathing,” which will be sent 
free on request, if you address Tyrrell’s 
Hygienic Institute, 152 West 65th 
Street, New York, and mentien having 
read this in CURRENT OPINION. 

This book tells us facts that we never 
knew about ourselves before and there 
is no doubt that everyone who has an 
interest in his or her own physical well- 
being or that of the family will be very 
greatly instructed and enlightened by 
reading this carefully prepared and 
scientifically correct little book. 





The Voice in the Hall 


(Continued from page 341) 


And the chaplain wrote you’d been shot 
in the breast, and he closed your eyes.” 

“Very attentive of him,” said Presh. “I 
don’t remember that part, but the shot 
through the breast is correct. When I 
regained consciousness, the Huns had 
me in a hospital. I was top-hole again 
in a month, tho—fit enough to escape. 
Worked my way back to the Dutch 
frontier, but the beggars nabbed me again. 
Took me to a punishment camp and held 
me there, incommunicado. In October I 
fell ill. Mighty good luck, that—for the 
Huns sent me out with the very first batch 
after the armistice. In Blighty they dis- 
charged me. I cabled and sailed. ... Oh, 
yes; a little scraggy, but quite all right.” 

He slipped off his overcoat and tossed 
it to the chair on which Mary had pre- 
viously sat. As he did so his foot touched 
something on the floor. He bent over and 
picked up Mrs. Ballantine’s book. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed, looking at the 
cover. “What’s all this? Mother blooming 
out as an author? Letters From Beyond 
the Front? What on earth—?” 

“Sh-h! Keep quiet!” said Mary, clutch- 
ing at his arm, while with the other hand 
she snatched the book from him. “Never 
mind that now.” 

“But”—he turned to his mother with 
a puzzled look—“Letters From Beyond the 
Front. What does it mean, mother?” 

Mrs. Ballantine looked at Mary, in her 
eyes a poignant appeal. 

“Mary—” she whispered; but, tho her 
lips continued to move, there came no 
further sound. 

Now, in a sudden access of compassion, 
Mary felt herself for the first time in her 
life drawn to Mrs. Ballantine. 

“Don’t worry,” she said. “It’s going to 
be all right. I’ll explain.” 

The other reached out, found Mary’s 
hand, and pressed it. 

“My sitting room,” she said, in a weak, 
husky voice. 

“Do you want to go there?” 

“No—you.” 

Comfortingly Mary patted the other’s 
shoulder. Then she turned and laid her 
hand upon the olive-drab cuff, with its 
three stars and its stripes for wounds. 

“Come along, Presh dear,” she said, 
leading him toward the doorway. 

Then, glancing up into his eager eyes, 
and as tho in recognition of something 
new she saw there, she half smiled and 
amended: 

“Come, Captain Ballantine!” 
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ORTY-THREE years ago Alezander Graham Bell, the 4 
ventor of the telephone, wrote this inspired forecast: “‘It 
conceivable that cables of telephone wires could be laid onde- 
ground or suspended overhead, communicating by branch wires 
with private dwellings, country houses, shops, manufacturers, etc., 
and a man in one part of the country may | communicate by word 
of mouth with another in a distant place. 

At the right, an old print of Bell lecturing on telephony, 1877. 


Foresight 


More than forty years ago, 
when the telephone was still in its 
experimental stage, with but a few 
wires strung around Boston, the 
men back of the undertaking fore- 
saw a universal system of com- 
munication that would have its 
influence upon all phases of our 
social and commercial life. 


They had a plan of organiza- 
tion capable of expansion to meet 
the growth they foresaw; and their 
wisdom is borne out by the fact 
that that plan which they estab- 
lished when telephones were 
numbered by dozens is efficient 
now when telephones are num- 


bered by millions. 
This foresight has advanced the 


scientific development of the art of 
telephony to meet the multiplied 


public requirements. It has pro- 
vided for funds essential to the 
construction of plant; for the pur- 
chase of the best materials on the 
most advantageous terms; for the 
training of employees to insure 
skilled operators; for the extension 
of service in anticipation of growth, 
with the purpose that no need 
which can be foreseen and met 
will find the Bell System unpre- 
pared. 


The foresight of the early 
pioneers has been developed into 
a science during the years’ which 
have elapsed, so that the planning 
of future operations has become a 
function of the Bell System. This 
is why the people of the United 
States have the most efficient and 
most economical telephone service 


in the world. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


toward Better Service 









































“That 
Old 
Sweetheart of Mine”’ 


“I can see the pink sunbonnet and the little checkered 
dress 

She wore when I first kissed her and she answered 
the caress 

With the written declaration that, ‘as surely as the 
vine 

Grew round the stump,’ she loved me—that old sweet- 
heart of mine. 


It’s James Whitcomb Riley, of course. No other 
American poet ever touched simple human ex- 
perience with the same wonderful sympathy and 
charm. He wrote a verse for every mood; he 
stirs every kindly emotion with his deeply sincere 
humor and pathos. 

A little book containing five of Riley’s most pop- 
ular poems, one of his best humorous stories, and 
a brief sketch of his life and works has been 
published. It is offered without obligation to 
adult lovers of good literature to promote a wider 
knowledge of the 


Memorial Edition of 


James Whitcomb Riley 


More than 1000 masterpieces at 
a few cents apiece 


For years there has been an insistent demand for ALL of 
Riley in one fine, popular-priced set. That demand can 
now be satisfied. 

All his poems, all his short stories—the masterpieces that 
have caused the schools of his native state to have a Riley 
Day once a year—these are in these ten beautifully bound 
and illustrated volumes. 

Every cultured home should at least know something 
about Riley and his work. Without obligating yourself, 
send for this book, 

“Poems and Stories Every Home Should Know” 
Five Riley joems that will live forever ; poems and stories 
that every American should know are printed in this little 

k; with beautiful illustrations by Howard Chandler 
Christy; an appreciation of Riley’s humor by Mark 
Twain; and the high lights of Riley’s life. 

No obligation, but you must act now—today. Fill in the 
coupon ; the book will come to you at once by mail. 





P. F. COLLIER & SON CO. RA 
416 West 13th Street, 
New York City. 
Send me, please, free and by 
mail, the little book of Riley—his 
poems and his life. 





.O. 3-22 


Pd Occupation. . 
The publishers cannot ur: ‘dertake to send this book free to children, 
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A restful sail through summer seas, 


Balmy 
breezes, Old World cities, 


Quaint People, 


Motoring, Sports, and exceptional steamer 
service, 


ALL EXPENSE CRUISE--16 Days $180 4% 


Large 10,000-ton steamers especially designed and 
luxuriously fitted for service in the tropics. Wide 
choice of accommodations ranging from comfort- 
able staterooms at minimum rates to suites with 
private bath. Rates cover all necessary expenses 
of meals and stateroom accommodations for catize 
trip to and around island and return to New York, 


Write for attractive booklets giving full information 


PORTO RICO LINE 75 BROADWAY 

















Play Writing 


Have you plots in your mind? Do you 
often wish to dramatize your ideas, but 
are you handicapped by not knowing how? 


If so, this is your opportunity to fulfill your 
ambition. For the first time, a personalized 
course in play-writing is offered by correspon- 
dence. It brings out your latent talents and 
develops your individual tendencies. 

The great scarcity of good plays and the big 
royalties for successes make this course as 
profitable as it is fascinating. It is given under 
the supervision of experts, with great resources 
at their command. It is practical throughout, 
covering one year’s instruction by easy stages. 
If you have creative imagination and want to 
devote your time to self-advancement, learn how 
Theodore Ballou Hinckley, editor of THE 
DRAMA, and his associates, are helping others 
by individual instruction. 

Complete information will be sent if you mail 
the coupon below at once. 

Pens eccesee assesses eee 


THE DRAMA CORPORATION 
573 Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago 


Please send me full information regarding your 
course in play-writing. 
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Going Abroad? 


Your Government Has Prepared a Booklet of 
Official Information Which Will Be Sent Free 


F you are going to Europe—if you have felt the call of Old 

Europe and New Europe-—send the information blank 

below to your Government. You will receive without 
charge a packet of official information covering every phase 
of your trip. 

You will receive, too, full information about your ships 
that now sail from New York to European ports. You will 
be proud of this splendid fleet that is operated by the United 
States Lines. The George Washington, the America, and 
other ships of the line are among the finest afloat. 

Americans from all over the 48 states are now traveling on 
American ships—on your ships. 

Send the information blank today and learn about them. 
Full information will be sent without charge. 
























For information in regard to sailings and accommodations, address 


° 7 ° 
United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 
Moore and McCormack, Inc. Roosevelt Steamship Ce., Inc, 

United American Lines, Inc. 


Write for Booklet we 





Your Government wishes the name of every 
prospective traveler. If you are considering an 
ocean voyage anywhere, send the information 
blank now—no matter when you intend to go. 
You will receive without cost the Government’s 
booklet of authentic travel information ; descrip- 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 


Information Section Washington, D. C. 
U. S. 1233 





tion of ships and literature on foreign countries. 
You will be under no obligation. 


























Please send without obligation the U. 
Government Booklet giving travel facts at 
f : also information regarding the U. S. Govern 
ment ships. I am consideringa trip to Europe() 
to The Orient 0 to South America 0D. 

a I would travel Ist class(C) 2d 0D 8d 0. Going 
ox I 4 alone 0 with family (2 with othersD. 

I have definitely decided to go ©. I am 

z | merely considering the possibility of a trip. 
If 1 go date will be about 
My Name . 
Business or P rofi ssion 
My Street No. or R.F.D. 
Be ccstreiinecnies State 











U. S. SHIPPING BOARD Information Section _ 


Washington, D.C 
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WALTER CAMP’S 


NEW WAY 


TO KEEP FIT 


Walter Camp, Yale’s celebrated football coach, has been 
teaching men and women everywhere how to keep fit—‘‘on 
edge”—full of bounding health and youthful vitality—and 
how to enjoy doing it. Walter C ‘amp says that a civilized, 
indoor man is a “captive animal,”’ just as much as a tiger 
in a cage. But the tiger instinctively knows how to take 
the kind of exercise he needs to keep fit—he stretches, 
turns and twists his “trunk muscles’—the very same 
muscles that tend to become weak and flabby in indoor 
men and women. With Mr. Camp’s permission the “Daily 
Dozen”’ exercises have now been set to spirited music on 
phonograph records. They supply exactly the right move- 
ments toput these vitally important “trunk muscles”’ into 
the pink of condition, and keep them there. These twelve 
remarkable exercises, done to music, with a voice on the 
record calling out the commands, are all you need to keep 
your whole body in splendid condition—and they take only 
10 minutes a day. You will also receive a set of handsome 
charts, with actual photographs showing exactly i move 
to make at each command. It is simple as A-B-C 


RECORD FREE 


See for yourself what Walter Camp’s “Daily Dozen” 
combined with the Health Builder System will do for you— 
without a dollar of expense. We will send you, entirely 
free, a sample phonograph record carrying two of the 
special movements, with a voice giving the directions and 
commands, and specially selected music to exercise to. 
Also a free chart showing positions, with complete direc- 
tions. Get this free record, put it on a phonograph, and 
try it. There is no obligation— the record is yours to keep. 
Just enclose a quarter (or 25 cents in stamps) with the 
coupon to cover postage, pac king, etc. Send coupon— 
to-day—now—to Health Builders, Dept. 353, Oyster Bay, 
New York. 

FREE SAMPLE RECORD AND CHART 


HEALTH BUILDERS, 
Dept. 353, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
Please send me your free 


sample “Health Builder’ rec- 
ord siving two of falter 
Camp 4 famous “Daily 





Dozen”’ exercises, also a free 
chart containing actual pho- 
tographs and simple directions for doing the exercises. I 
enclose a quarter (or 25 cents in stamps) for postage, 
packing, etc. This does not obligate me in any way what- 
ever and the sample record and chart are mine to keep. 


(Please Write Plainly) 
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New Way 
to Stop 
Falling Hair 


Simple,natural methods bring amazing new life, 
luxuriance and beauty to hair 


PRALDNEsS and falling hair can _posi- 

tively be prevented—without the use of 
hair tonics, preparations, or artificial treat- 
ments of any 
kind. Unless you 
are already total- 
ly bald, simply by 
following a few 
simple laws of 
Nature you can 
acquire a beauti- 
ful, thick, luxuri- 
ant crop of hair, 
prevent prema- 
ture greyness, 
eradicate dan- 
druff or any other 
form of scalp dis- 
ease. 





Note 
his thick, luxuriant, 
healthy hair. 


Bernarr Macfadden. 


No Excuse for Grey Hair 


There is no necessity for your hair getting thin o1 
prematurely grey. You can keep it vigorous and healthy 
simply by employing Nature’s own secrets of hair growth 
and beauty. These are now revealed in full in the new 
book entitled “Hair Culture,’”’ a remarkable treatise written 
by Bernarr Macfadden, world-famous Physical Culturist 
who tells how to care for your hair, the causes of hair 
troubles, what to do for dry or oily scalps, how to pre- 
vent baldness, how to make the hair luxuriant and healthy 


Send No Money 


Examine “‘Hair Culture” for yourself, without obliga- 
tion, and see how easy it is to follow the methods that 
quickly bring new life, new lustre and luxuriance to 
your hair. Don’t send one cent in advance—just fill in 
and mail the coupon below, and the book will come by 
return mail. Upon arrival pay the postman only $2.00). 
Then, after you have kept “Hair Culture’’ for 5 days and 
applied its methods, if you are not more than satisfied; 
return it and your money will be promptly refunded. 


Physical Culture Corporation 


Dept. C.0. 3, 119 West 40th Street New York City 


(ene 


Physical Culture Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York, Dept. C.0.3 


Without obligation on my part, please send me a copy of 
Bernarr Macfadden’s Book ‘Hair Culture,” giving me all 
of Nature’s simple methods for preserving and beautifying 
the hair. I will pay postman $2.00 on arrival, but I have 
the privilege of returning the book if I desire and you will 
refund my money. 
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The Income Tax 


- oF and Your Investments 


A- ° ° 
. HE preparation of your Federal income tax return may 
n- be a forcible reminder that taxation is an important factor 
ar ° — ° 
4 in determining the net return on your investments. 
As the interest from State and municipal bonds is exempt 
7 from all Federal taxation many investors can advantageously 
7 include such bonds in their holdings. 
st Our MunicipaLt DEPARTMENT will be pleased to outline 
“4 the cffect on your income of investing in tax-exempt issues, and 
to assist you in the selection of investments especially suited 
5a" to your requirements. 
“ 
by SEND FOR OUR LIST OF STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
DA). 
ind . : 
ed cA country-wide Investment Service 
NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. HARRISBURG, PA. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
n 140 Broadway BETHLEHEM, PA. HARTFORD, CONN. READING, PA. 
. Fifth Ave. & 44th St, BOSTON, MASS. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Aty Medi Coen BUFFALO, N. Y. JOHNSTOWN, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ed adison Ave. & 60th St. : = as oe 
68 Grand St CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
: = CINCINNATI, O. PHILADELPHIA, PA. SCRANTON, PA. 
ALBANY, N. Y. CLEVELAND, O. PITTSBURGH, PA. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
of ATLANTA, GA. ERIE, PA. PORTLAND, MAINE WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
all 
ing ur nearest ice will serve you promptly 
ing O Off serve you promptly 


will 


Guaranty Company of New York 
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Ride A Ranger, 


The finest bicycle ever built. 44 Styles, 

colors, sizes; made in our new factory.SAVE810 to 625 

by direct from the factory purchase, 

Delivered free on approval, express & id, for 30 

Days’ Free Trial. 12 MONTHS to PAY, if desired. 
best quality at factory prices, express 
paid, Lamps, wheels, horns, equipment 

and repairs at unusually low prices. Send No 


Money, do yr le « with makers. [Write \} 
ycle Company t& sand marvel-\ 
Mead Dept. L-217 Chicago loun easy payment termna 




























MAKE YOUR MIND noTtapite 
A classified index from which 
you select facts, figures,names, 
faces. Developconcentration, 
self-control, overcome bash- 





eee fulness, forgetfulness. Write to- g 
Home-Stu Oey cosietion cost ana turret 
: centration test and illustrated 
booklet “HOW TO REMEMBER.” 21 We 
H ves hor. 
3 . HENRY DICKSON 
u “-~ 1041 Chicago Ave. Dept. 975 Evanston, itt. 
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wo and Bomestic an pte oe | or Regular $100 Value 
Railway Accoun ersonnel iploy~ + 
a ae, Management Only 10 Cents a Day for This 
OLew—DegresctLi-B. Ptseiewcial Spenlsh Wonderful Typewriter. Only 40 Left 
Dlindustrial Management Effective Speaking Slashing cut to clean out at once the last 40 of our 
— oy yey spacer iatest-enodel that originally sold at the regular 
OBenkingend Finance = OC. P. A. Coaching manufacturer’s price. A selected Tot of machines that 
Se cold ot — prices, every one reconstructed for grade 
ee See it at our expense—any child can operate it 
saeneaede Complete book of instructions FREE 
Address You don’t have to take anybody’s word for the 





value of these machines, Prove it to yourself. Our spe- 
cial price is only $33.90, F. O. B. Chicago. If you think 
that it is not a bargain at $50, or if youare not satisfied 
| with it in every way, return it to us within 6 days and | 
| you’ |] be nothing out. We want you to see this machine 
at your own home or office, Work on it for fivedays and 
then if satisfactory it is eer on our easy payment 
plan for ONLY 10 CENTS PER DAY. 


5 DAYS FREE TRIAL—GUARANTEED § YEARS 


Send only $3 with order. Every machine guaran- 
teed for 6 years. Fill in coupon today. in the enjoy- 
ment of this wonderful bargain at once. Remember, we 
will take it back and refund your $3 if you don’t like it. 
We stand behind our guarantee—we’ ve been in business 


WANTED—Railway Mail Clerks || | | cist8d2stesuraseStt? rite vette oot 























ee ee ete ee RR PR 
$1600 to $2300 a Year FRANKLIN INSTITUTE INTERIM GD H State Streets Dept.D-1 6, chicago, Ulinols 
Dept. B301, Rochester, N.Y. Ship above typewriter. I qneloze €3.006 esit and agree 
Sirs: ’ nye ; to remit $3. month for 12 months. Title to remain 
Send Coupon yd ‘ialtway Mail Clerk in you until fully paid for. If I am not satisfied after 6 
Tod S ©” Examination questions: (2) sched- days re same and receive refund of deposit. 
oday—woure Ry ule showing places of all coming U. 


° 8. Government examinations; (3) list Name 
OC” of many government jobs now obtainable. 










MEN-BOYS 
Over 17 


St. No | en 
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Sets of the Encyclopaedia Britannica in 


Surely, You Can Now Afford to Own 
This Great Library of Knowledge 


the Popular Handy Volume Issue, Printed 





on the Famous India Paper, Are Offered at Prices Within the Reach of Everyone. 





Are you one of those who do not own a set of the won- 
derful Encyclopaedia Britannica because you THOUGHT 
you couldn’t afford it? 


Have you wanted this splendid library of facts ever 
since you first heard about it, but NEVER INQUIRED 
how easily it could be purchased? 


This book will give you a tremendous advantage. 
Think, too, what it will mean to you, to your children, 


is one of the best investments any ambitious man or woman 
can make. 

To briefly describe its scope is impossible. It contains hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of articles on religion, philosophy, his- 
tory, art, science, literature, manufacturing, engineering, law, 
physics, commerce and scores of other subjects—41,000 articles 
in all. It abounds in everyday useful facts that satisfy the 
inquisitiveness of the child mind, that enlighten the house- 
wife, the farmer, the business man, the investigator, the 
educator and the lawyer. 

Men and women in all walks of life are among the 200,000 
owners of the Eleventh Edition. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


to have access to the SUM and SUBSTANCE OF ALL 
HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Consider what a satisfaction it will be to have at hand 
THE ANSWER TO EVERY QUESTION which comes 
to an active mind. . 

The Britannica covers the whole range of man’s thought 
and activity and achievement—it contains more than 41,000 
special articles, more than 500,000 indexed facts. 

Both for profit and pleasure, 


IF YOU_DO NOT OWN THE BRITANNICA, WHY NOT? 
This Is Your unity to Own an India Paper Set. 
These sets are printed on the beautiful, genuine India 

paper. 

As you know, this very thin but strong India paper 
makes this great work more convenient to handle and 
more inviting to read. 

These sets are offered at prices and terms which make 
the Britannica a bargain to anyone who does not yet own 
a set. 





30,000 Pages, 15,000 Maps a 
Sold on Small Monthly Payments. 
Payment. 


HIS Complete Set of 29 Volumes, Containing 44,000,000 Words, 


nd Illustrations and 41,000 Articles, 
Send Coupon for Prices and Terms of 





Remember, this is an unusual offer of the complete 
Britannica printed on genuine India paper. Act today— 
NOW—by clipping the coupon and sending for the beau- 
tifully illustrated book telling all about the Britannica. 








If you are ready to subscribe now, write an order on a 
piece of paper and mail with a dollar bill and we will 
give your order prompt attention. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
Chicago 








Sign and Send This Coupon Today. 
Fee, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, IIl. -) 


Gentlemen: Please send me, free, your illustrated Book 
25X, giving full information about the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica. Also tell me what I will have to pay for a set of 
the Handy Volume issue of the Britannica printed on 
genuine India paper. 





Postoffice 


R. F. D. 
ERR ee Wi gevakaksachodsns 


Street 








and SR Rae ee ee ee ee 
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YOU can have one of these well-paid, 
i leasant executive positions—40,000 of them in the big 
hotels of the United States—now America’s Fourth Largest 
Industry. Siatistics show that ONE IN EVERY TEN 
HOTELS WILL HAVE AN OPENING FOR A MANA- 
GER THIS YEAR. Thousands of other positions are also 
pen to those who qualify through training. 
The Lewis School guarantees to give you the valuable 


knowlegde that it has taken some of the most successful 


hotel men years to obtain—men who are now making 
$5,000 to $50,000 a year. All of your training will be 
under the personal direction of Clifford Lewis—a hotel 
expert of national reputation. A few spare-time hours a 
week given to the simple, clear lessons of the course will 
give you the training for a good position, a fine living, 
and a handsome salary. The training will in no way 
interfere with your present work or recreation. 

Send to-day for Free Book ‘““‘YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” 
Don’t wait a minute—you may lose the opportunity of a 
lifetime. Mail the coupon NOW. Your whole future may 
depend on it. Founded 1916. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Clifford Lewis, Pres. Room 3315 Washington, D.C. 


m=emem FREE COUPON Some 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Room 3315, Washington, D. C. 


Send me_ without obligation the Free Book, 
BIG OPPORTUNITY.” 


Name 
Street 








“YOUR 

















MOORE’S ‘iis SYSTEM 
IN USE IN MORE THAN 200,000 OFFICES 
Our FREE Book 


MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 144 pages of information of 
great value to every one interested in office, fac- 
tory, store, bank or outdoor record keeping. Illus- 
trates and describes 40 different forms for short 
cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. 


H when request is on your business 
This Book FREE letterhead. Write now for your copy. 
John C. Moore Corporation, 2010 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Loose Leaf and Bound 
Record Keeping Devices 
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Are YOU Old 
At Forty ? 


You have observed that some men of 70 appear 
to be younger in vitality than other men of 40 or 
50. There is a vigor, an alertness, a commanding 
appearance much admired and coveted by the 
man who knows he is much younger in years. 
Perhaps the most common cause of ebbing strength 
is a disturbed condition of a vital gland. Even 
men of iron constitution are not exempt from this 
amazingly common irregularity. We have for 
limited distribution, an ethically accurate, educa- 
tional and interesting free book 


You will know the truth by the 
test of reason 


Its message may prove of unsuspected value to 
you. It explains how a disturbed condition of this 
vital gland may cause sciatica, backache, painful 
and tender feet, interrupted sleep and other ex- 
tremely uncomfortable and often serious condi- 
tions. It tells of Thermalaid, a simple means by 
which the essential of a new hygienic principle, 
done into convenient form, corrects this prostate 
gland condition and its attendant health faults 
without medicine, massage or knife. Followers of 
the great Metchinkoff and other investigators in 
the science of long life, endorse this means. The 
records of its success for five years is incon- 
trovertible,: The book is free. Simply address 


The ELECTRO THERMAL Company 


2006 Main St., Steubenville, Ohio 














Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


SHOULD OWN 


this complete informative book 


“THE SCIENCE OF A NEW LIFE” 


By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
408 Pages—lIllustrated 
Endorsed and recommended by foremost medi- 
cal and religious critics throughout the U. 8. 
Unfolds the secrets of married happiness, so 
often revealed too late! We can give only a 
few of the chapter subjects here as this book 
is not meant for children. 

Marriage and its Advantages, Age at Which 
to Marry, Law of Choice, Love Analyzed, 
Qualities One Should Avoid in Choosing, 
Anatomy of Reproduction, Amativeness, Contl- 


Every 








Special Offer 
The regular price is 
$3,009. lu order to 
introduce this werk 
into as many neigh- 
borhoods as possible 


ill send one nence, Children, Genius, Conception, Preg- 
ae our ppeciel nancy, Confinement, TWILIGHT SLEEP, 
$2.90 Edition to any Nursing, How a Happy Married Life is 


realert of this Mag- 
azine, postpaid 
upon receipt of $2. 


Secured. 
Descriptive circular with table of contents 
mailed FREE. 


J.S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., y2W' Yaar Sirv 




















PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No mislead- 
ing inducements made to secure business. Over 30 years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms—Book free. Address, E. G. SIGGERS, 
Patent Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 





[ INCOLN- JEFFERSON [JNIVERSITY 


HOME STUDY in Academy om Theological, Law, 
Music, Pharmacy, Business and Graduate Schools, leading 
to degrees. Dept. H, 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
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© wang & ewine 


Pershing 





Haig 





1 0 Beautiful Volumes 
4,000 Pages 








It tells the WHOLE STORY as never 
told before, of that terrible struggle, 
which, despite twentieth century civili- 
zation, lasted five years, killed or injured 
nearly thirty million human beings, de- 
stroyed six thousand ships, brought about 
“meatless” days and suffering through- 
out the United States, laid waste vast 
parts of Belgium, Poland, and Serbia, 
completely changed the face of Europe, 
and imposed a tax on every one of us 
that we are still paying to-day. Youask 
how such a conflict could rage so long 
among nations professing to be relig- 
ious and most of them worshipping the 
same God? For answer read this re- 
markable History. It will give you a 
clearer insight into the causes underly- 
ing the war than you can possibly get 
from any other source. 


Generals as Historians 


The Literary Digest History of the 
World War is not a mere one-man his- 
tory. It is a careful compilation by 
Francis Whiting Halsey of official re- 
ports and thrilling personal experiences 
supplied by distinguished officers and 
enlisted men in the fight; by war corre- 
spondents, strategists, statesmen, and 
other authorities. 

You will read what was said by Gen- 
eral Pershing, Marshal Foch, Admiral 
Hugh Rodman, Field Marshal Haig, 
Major-General von Bernhardi, Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg, Major-Gen- 
eral Maurice, and other noted officers 
on both sides. 


almost overnight. 

a joke in Europe. 
came ‘‘scraps of paper.”’ 
were violated. 
tex—England, France, Russia, thirty in all. 
—and the worst—war of modern times was fought. 





Old World Intrigue Laid Bare! 


How the murder of a prince and his wife in a little 
European town in 1914 gave a pretext for declaring war— 
And then—how ‘‘diplomacy”’ was like 

Treaties between sovereign states be- 
Constitutional rights of countries 


ation after nation was drawn 


Now that correspondence of the intrigues and secret diplomacy that brought on this war has been 
revealed, it has been carefully collated and printed for your information in the opening pages of 


Thejiterary Digest 
History of the World War 


You will find elaborate reports, official 
and otherwise, of blood-stirring happen- 
ings, deeds of daring, suffering, sacrifice, 
cruelty, torture, massacre. One tells 
you of works of kindness and charity. 
Another tells of acts of wholesale mur- 
der and destruction. 


Full Accounts of Battles 


You will read thrilling reports of bat- 
tles in France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, 
Japan, China, Egypt, the Holy Land, 
everywhere—on land, on and under the 
water, in the air. You will read—per- 
haps for the first time—carefully guarded 
information about the transportation of! 
two million American soldiers to Eu- 
rope, notwithstanding German subma- 
rine activity. 

You will discover the remarkably 
quick turn in the tide of the war when 
ee “*Yanks’’ finally landed on the firing 
ine. 

You will devour the memorable cam- 
paigns of “‘Our Boys’”’—maybe of YOUR | 
boy—thru every glorious engagement, | 
including the memorable moment at 
Chateau Thierry, where the French had 
been fighting almost hopelessly for days 
when the American officers hurried up, 
saluted and spoke eight words to the 
French: “Vous ¢tes fatigues. Vous allez 
partir. Notre job.” (“You are tired. 
You get away. Our job.’’) 


The greatest 





From that point you will follow the 
triumphant course of our armies thru the 
Marne salient, in the Argonne, at the 
St. Quentin Tunnel and on to the over-' 






into the vor- 


Hindenburg 





1,000 Illustrations 
and Maps 











whelming victory under General Per- 
shing at the St. Mihiel salient. 


More Than a War History 


The Literary Digest History of the 
World War does not end with the sign- 
ing of the armistice in 1918. It vévidly 
describes all the events of reconstruc- 
tion days, including the surrender of 
Germany's ships. It tells of the abdica- 
tion of Wilhelm, the German Kaiser; his 
flight into Holland; his life at Ameron- 
gen. It gives long-suppressed facts about 
the abdication, imprisonment, and cold- 
blooded murder of Nicholas II, Czar of 
Russia. 

You have all the facts about President 
Wilson's activities in the war, from his 
proclamation of neutrality in 1914 to and 
including trips to the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence and his veto of the Knox Peace reso- 
lution in 1920. The story has never been 
published before in such readable form. 


Send $2—You Get the Books 


On receipt of $2 and the coupon below 
we will forward to your address, all 
carriage charges prepaid, the ten vol- 
umes of The Literary Digest History of 
the World War, bound jn dark blue 
ribbed cloth, with titles in gold, printed 
on high class paper from large clear type 
and profusely illustrated in black and 
white and colors, The remaining $23 of 
the purchase price you can send in in- 
stalments of $2 a month. 





valuable History in his library.” 


the great struggle.’ 





of the war from the beginning to end. 


Nothing But Praise 


General Pershing said he was “‘very pleased to have this 


Ex-Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels said: “It is 
remarkable how full and clear and informing this narrative 
is. It will be of lasting value, and its pages will be drawn 
upon by future historians to emphasize this or that phase of 


9 Major-General Leonard Wood said: “Your work will give 
the general public a very satisfactory and interesting story 
of the war and furnish information which the reading public 
is anxious to obtain and will enable it to follow the progress 
It will also furnish a 
useful reference for the military student. 


the World War. 


your expense, you 


Name.. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

I enclose $2 for which send me, carriage charges prepaid. 
for ten days’ examination, The Literary Digest History of 
If satisfactory | am to send you monthly 
payments of $2 each to pav $25 in all. 
satisfactory, I will return the books to ei within 10 days at 


shall owe you nothing. 


If the History is not 


I have paid, and I 
C.0. 3-23 


are to refund the 
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A Lamp that Can 


Never Be Made 
Again 


This is a lamp so intertwined in 
history with the World War that to 
future generations it will be as 


Hill. 

Notice the symmetrical architec- 
tural lines—see what a look of stately 
dignity it has compared with the 
merely “‘pretty’’ lamps you find in the average store. These are 
not merely lines of ART. Their very look of power and strength, 
which lends such artistic beauty to the lamp, also tells the story 
of the greatest single instrument of victory in the World War. 
For the shaft of each of these lamps is itself one of the heroic 
shells for the famous French-American ‘‘Seventy-Fives’’—the gal- 
lant ‘‘75’’ with which the Germans never did succeed in coping. 

The shade was especially: designed for the Victory Lamp by 
that great painter, Franklin Booth. The whole lamp is considered 
by artists as one of the greatest artistic achievements of recent 
years. It is particularly appropriate for the home of a World War 
veteran or for your Post’s headquarters. Only a few lamps still 

ft. No more can be made. Price about one-third the cost of 
lamps of this class in retai] stores. Easy terms to readers of 
this magazine, Write to-day for full particulars, sent free, 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 
Dept. M.D. 175 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, DEPT. M.D. 
175 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Please send me the fascinating history of the Victory Lamp, 
description and terms upon which the few remaining lamps can 
be secured. 


Address 


City and State............. coccccccccccoccccccccs ecccccccccoce 


What 15c Will ‘Bring You 


Only 15 cents gives you the Pathfinder 13 weeks 

trial. The Pathfinderisa ony = illustrated weekly, o. Fr om the 
published at the nation's center for people every- 

where; an independent home paper that tells the Nation’ a 
story of the world's news in an interesting, under 

standable way. This splendid national weekly costs s but 

$iayear. The Pathfinder is the Ford of the pace Cap ita 
ing world. Splendid serial and short stories and miscel- 

lany. Question Box answers your questions and is a mine of prtar 
Send 15 cents and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. 


The 15 cents does not repay us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. 
THE PATHFINDER, 661 Langdon Sta., WASHINGTON, | D. D.C. 








A Course of Forty 
taught by Dr. J. |S 
Editor of T he W riter by pe 
One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
jundreds are selling right along 
to the leading magazines and the 
producing | companies. 
Also courses in Play Writing, 
Photoplay Writing, Versificae 
DR. ESENWEIN in Yeon HP meee 4 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 
The _ 


pm et eT 


267 Springfeld, bing * 


INCORPORATED 1904 








cherished as a sword from Bunker | 





| 
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Free Proof 
That You 


Can Hear! 


The wonderful, 
Acousticon has now enabled 
nearly 500,000 deaf people 
to hear 


Pie 
sar. We are sure it will om 

do the same for you; are so 

absolutely certain of it that 


we are eager to send you the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit No Expense 


There is nothing you will have to do but ask for your 
free trial. No money to pay, no red tape, no reserva- 
tion to this offer. Our confidence in the present Acous- 
ticon is so complete that we will gladly take all the 
risk in proving, beyond any doubt, that the 
4 . 

Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 
The new Acousticon has improvements and patented 
features which cannot be duplicated, so no matter what 
you have ever tried, just ask for a free trial of the New 
Acousticon. You'll get it promptly, and if it doesn’t 


make you hear, return it and you will owe us nothing— 
not one cent. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1330 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City 


MANUSCRIPT 


suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue, care- 
fully read and considered. Published in A- i style, 
royalty basis, if accepted. Copy MUST be for- 
warded COMPLETE to warrant examination. 
RoxspurGH Pus. Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1898. = 

She S71 TA Method will stop that 


TAMMER] 


improved 































or, vtime. A pat 
School for Stammerers * 
Bldg.. 71-77 Adelaide St.. Detroit, Mich. 





Te “gone owe of the Soul 


This remarkable booklet, written i> an Arthur E. Stilwell, America’s 
greatest living railroad builder, will help you solve Lffe’s 
Probiems. Price 30 cents, by mail—any part of the world. 

YOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
305 West End Avenue New York City 


ANY BOOK 
IN PRINT 


Delivered to your door. Many of them 

2 at % price and less. Standard authors, 

fine editions, new books, all at biggest 

ce savings. Be sure to send postcard for 
prit. we Clarkson’s catalog. 


FREE x: for our great book catalog. 
This catalog is a short course in 
literature used by some of America’s leading univer- 
sities; 300,000 book lovers buy from it. Free if you write now. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
311 CLARKSON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Specially Authorized New World Edi- 
tion In 13 Superb Cloth Bound Double 
Volumes At An Amazingly Small Price 


On Easy Terms 


Kipling’s Complete Works 


At the Lowest Price Ever Known! 





DELIVERED FOR 
ONLY $2.00, FOR 
10 DAYS’ FREE 
EX AMINATION; 
KEMAINDER IN 
SMALL MONTH- 
LY PAYMENTS. 











Kipling Has DeliberatelyGripped 
Life with Both Hands, Wrung It 
Dry, and Found It Good. 


And this in an age when so many men 
have found life dreary and painful! For 
Kipling is an optimist—red-blooded, vigor- 


ous, human. Mirrored on the pages of his 
books, brilliant with the ever-changing stuff 
of which life is made, you will find all that 
makes for inspiration—all that tends to 
harmonize with your every mood and fancy. 
Coarse-fibered his work may be in spots— 
biting, harsh, and shrewd—but always rich 
in its grip of the essential things. He has 
a flush of the audacious sense of living 


which fills more anemic men with amaze. 
He is alive, vibrant with the flow of blood 
and the bracing of muscles. 


His Poems Have Brought the 
World to His Feet. 


He is every one’s poet. The critic in his 
study—the multitude on the streets—all bow 
to his genius. The tired business man is 


one of his stanchest admirers and his great 
poem ‘‘If’’ has been the inspiration of thou- 
sands of strenuous workers. ‘““Danny Dee- 
ver,"’ “‘Gunga Din,’ and ‘‘Mandalay’’ are 





THE NEW WORLD EDITION HAS 
MR. KIPLING’S UNQUALIFIED 
ENDORSEMENT. 

“T have for many years suffered from 
unauthorized and pirated editions of 
certain of my books, which have been 
described and advertised as special, or 
limited editions. These editions have 
in every case been put forward without 
my knowledge or sanction. They con- 
tain inaccuracies and interpolations as 
well as changes of title. and have been 
arranged and cut about to suit the 
needs of self-styled ‘publishers.’ 

“The reading public in the United 
States does not know these facts; and I 
am glad to be able in this New World 
Edition to give in popular form the 
proper authorized text of my work, 
which I have supervised and arranged.”’ 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 














Everything that Kipling has authorized for publication, 
his latest writings on the great World War, is 
superb edition. 


household words the world over. 
cessional’’ had the signal honor of being 
made a part of the service at the recent 
burial of the Unknown British Soldier in 
Westminster Abbey. 


He Has Given to the World More 
Different Kinds of Wonderful 
Books Than Any One Who Ever 


Lived 


He amazes you with his stories of mys- 
terious India. He thrills you with his tales 
of the sea. You marvel at his stories of 
soldiers and wars. You shudder at his 
yarns of ghosts. His love stories grip your 
emotions. His humorous stories shake you 
with laughter. 

Do you love tales of the sea? Here are 
some of the best ever written—‘‘Bread Upon 
“The Ship That Found Her 


the W aters,’ 

self,”’ ‘“‘Their Lawful Occasions." Are you 
interested in occultism? You will find it in 
“They,’’ ‘““The House Surgeon,’’ and ‘‘Wire- 
less,’"” some of the very greatest of Kip- 
ling’s stories. Do you enjoy reading of pure 
romantic love in unusual settings? Then 
turn to “The Brushwood Boy,’’ ‘William 
the Conqueror,”’ or ‘“‘Georgie Porgie.’’ Are 
you of a mechanical turn of mind? ‘007,’ 
“Steam Tactics’’ or ‘““The Bridge Builders’ 
will suit you to a T. Fond of sports? Try 
“The Maltese Cat’’ or “‘The Tomb of His 
Ancestors.”” Of humor? ‘‘Brugglesmith’’ 
or “‘My Sunday at Home’’ will fill the bill 
Does real adventure stir you? You'll find it 
throbbing in “The Man Who Would Bx 
King”’ or “‘The Strange Ride.’’ 


His Photographic Indian Tales 
Make the — : Living Reality 
or Us. 


‘Plain Tales from the Hills’’ are 
known to every one and have been trans- 
lated into almost every civilized tongue 
His ‘‘Soldiers Three’’ has made the trio as 
famous as Dumas’ Musketeers. His master 
ly snapshots of native life in city and vil- 
lage have taught us to know the real India, 
seething with passion, intrigue, and mys- 
tery, and as keys to a knowledge of the 
sinister underworld of Hin- 
literally priceless. 


The ‘‘Re- 


His 


strange and 
dustan, 


they are 


contained in 
Each and every one of those vivid, life-breathing, 
throbbingly powerful poems and stories which Kipling has woven on GA IN 
the magic loom of his marvelous fancy may now be yours in thirteen 


wonderful volumes at a price, and on terms, that will amaze you! 





including 
this 


NEVER BEFORE 


ting’ S FAMOUS 
woRKS COM- 
PLETE! 











This Superb Set of Kipling Offers 
a Bounteous Feast to Every 
Member of the Family. 


What untold hours of interest await you 


in ‘Kim,’ “The Naulahka,”” “Cap tains 
Courageous,’” ‘“‘The Light That Failed”’ 

What wrapt attention the young folks give 
to “‘Just So Stories,’’ ‘“‘The Jungle Books,”’ 
“Puck of Pook’s Hill,” “Rewards and 
Fairies,”"” and “‘Stalky & Co.""! Yet we 
have mentioned but a small number of the 


great host of titles which this set contains! 


The Amazing Part of Our 
Unequaled Offer Is— 


Not only that it brings alf of these in- 
comparable stories and poems to you, but 
that it brings them to you at the lowest 


price ever known for Kipling’s works com- 
plete. In this set you get everything that 
Kipling has written and authorized for 
publication—a complete edition! 


FREE EXAMINATION 


This entire set of Kipling Complete will 
be delivered to you for but $2 for 10 days’ 
free examination, the balance in monthly 
payments of $2 each until the total price 
of only $28.50 has been paid An amazing 
Kipling offer never before equaled! Don’t 
wait another minute Your set is ready 
for you! Mail the coupon NOW. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

I inclose $2.00 for which you are to 
send me, for 10 days’ FREE EXAM 
INATION, a complete set of 13 hand 
some cloth bound volumes of the New 
World Complete Edition of Rudyard 
Kipling. If satisfied I will send $2 
each month thereafter until a total of 
$28.50 has been paid. Otherwise, I 
will return the books at your expense 
within 10 days, you will refund all the 
money I have paid, and I will owe you 
nothing. 


Name 
Address 
City. . 
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CAmericas most 


NEW YORK 





THE AMBASSADOR 


New York 


distinctive Aotels~ 
Che Ambassador 


THe AMBASSADOR 
Angeles 






ATLANTIC CITY 








The Ambassador is the newest and 
most distinctive hotel in the metropolis. 
Located adjacent to the shopping and 
amusement centers: Park Avenue at 
Fifty-first Street. Rooms and Suites 


are individual in their comfort and 


The Ambassador is situated directly 
on the boardwalk in the fashionable 
Chelsea district. Large indoor salt 
water swimming pool, spacious sun-decks 
overlooking the Atlantic and countless 
other delightful features. Open through- 
















arrangement. 


THE ALEXANDRIA 
Los Angeles 





out the year. 
¢ 
LOS ANGELES 

The Ambassador, overlooks the mountains and a beaut- 
ful section of the city. Located in a 27-acre park of 
tropical verdure: Ambassador golf course, within 15 min- 
utes of hotel, owned by the Ambassador for Ambassador 
and Alexandria guests. 
The Alexandria, famous for its excellent service, distinc- 
tive cuisine and interesting restaurants. Located in the 
heart of Los Angeles. 
MODERATE RATES—Notwithstanding the superior advantages 





of Ambassador hotels, the rates are moderate. Write for illustrated 








booklets New York booking office for all Ambassador hotels. 
Telephone Rhinelander 9000. 
\) = a : 














Allen’s Synonyms 
and Antonyms 


By F. Sturges Allen 


HE book that thousands of business 

men, lawyers, doctors, ministers, and 
writers consult as their “word specialist.” 
In its 500 pages there are five times as 
many synonyms and twice as many anto- 
nyms as any other word book, including 
plain indications as to their correct use. 
No matter what word books you now have 
you need Allen’s Synonyms and Anto- 
nyms too. $3.00 wherever books are sold 
or direct from the publishers. 


Harper & Brothers 


Established 1817 New York 





FOR ONE. DIME ONLY 


You Can Kill Fear 
and Worry Instantly 


By a simple method of breathing. 
(This Kill-Fear Secret formerly sold 
for $1., printed on card.) Told in 
full in OCTOBER NEW THOUGHT, 
edited by Sydney B. Flower. At all 
newsstands, 10c., or we mail it to you. 
SEND ONE DIME FOR IT TO-DAY. 

NewT hought,731 ShermanSt.,Chicago,Ill. 




















SPEAKERS 





contains an accurate, final answer. 


3~be it the pronunciation of~ 
Bolsheviki, the Spelling of a puzzling word, the location of Murman G@asty 
the meaning of blighty, ace,tank,ukulele,ctc., this Supreme Authority~Z 


EE Pocket Maps per Current Opiaion 


400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. Wj 
Regular and India-Paper Editions. G.& C-MERRIAM Cco., Springfield, Mass. 


1d Write for specimen pages,prices, etc. and 








CLUB MEMBERS, WRITERS 
9 We assist in 

9 preparing special articles, papers, 

speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service. Revision and 

criticism of MSS. 

AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU Suite 40, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The Mind in the Making By James Harvey Robinson 


The Nation; “Few books will give the reader a more vivid sense of the possibilities and 
limits that his physical equipment, biological heritage, and legacy of traditions impose 
upon the mind of contemporary man.” The Literary Digest: “With the scholar’s grasp 
of the past, and an idealist’s love of the future, Professor Robinson shows how closely 
’ he is in touch with the imminent needs of the present. A book for the thoughtful who 
are wondering what will be the outcome of the world’s chaos.” 2.50 


Working with the Working Woman 
By Cornelia Stratton Parker 


“Connie” Parker went to “work with the working women” because she wanted to 
portray the daily life of the woman factory worker as nearly as possible as seen through 
the average worker’s own eyes. Here is no muck-raking, no theorizing—just a vivid 
picture of a section of life. A dramatic and amusing story of women in American 
industry with the emphasis on the human interest side. $2.00 





















Gardening with Brains By Henry T. Finck 


A fascinating treatise on how to grow flowers, fruit and vegetables in your own garden. 
Much practical information, but in no sense dry fact and statistics. It gives you the 
benefit of the author’s fifty years’ experience as a horticultural epicure. It contains 
little surprise thoughts on “When Vegetables Get Pneumonia,” “The Intelligence of 


Flowers,” “The Practical Common Sense of the Potato,” etc. Luther Burbank calls 
these chapters, “the best that have so far been written on garden subjects.” $2.50 
THE LATEST THING * HISTORY OF ART 


and Other Things 
By Alexander Black 


“Adventures in seeing and saying,” by 
the author of. The Great Desire. Includ- 
ing: The Truth About Women, Half 


By Elie Faure 


Volume 1 ANCIENT ART 


—| 


The Dial calls it: “Another outline of 
history.” Thomas Jewell Craven re- 
viewing it in the Dial writes: “The most 





Gods and the Goddess, Foreigners, Legs, 
The Dictatorship of the Dull, Looking 
Literary, Heroine Complexes, Art and 
the Audience, The Last of the Great. 
$2.00 


THE IMMIGRANT PRESS 
AND ITS CONTROL 
By Robert E. Park 


N. Y. Tribune: “The first important 
contribution to an understanding of the 
foreign-language press . . . clears the 
Alien papers as a whole from the charge 


interesting and seductive history of the 
subject that has yet appeared.” 


Leon Kroll writes: “It is the best vol- 
ume on the art of that period I have ever 
read.” 


Over 200 illus. selected by the author. 
$6.00 
ALLEN’S SYNONYMS 
AND ANTONYMS 
By F. Sturges Allen 


It contains in its 500 pages five times as 


+4 of anti-Americanism. Mr. Fark traces many synonyms and twice as many an- 
TS, the development of different types of tonyms as any other word book, and 
ind immigrant journalism quoting liberally tells exactly how to use them. A simple 
- to illustrate their editorial tendencies system of cross references, saves time 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
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and their methods of handling the 


and eliminates repetition, one of your 
chief sources of error. $3.00 





news.” $2.50 @ 


Established 1817 


Franklin Square, New York 



































































The Heddon Story 
of the Flood 


Dug up from the ruins of old Babylon—an in- 
scribed stone tablet containing an account of the 
FLOOD, the same in detail as that given in Genesis 
but WRITTEN CENTURIES BEFORE MOSES’ 
TIME. This amazing “inscription” is but one of the 
many hundreds of rare, curious and interesting docu- 
ments in this “autobiography of civilization,’ the 


. . _ 
Library of Original Sources 
(10 massive de luxe volumes) 

These rare “original documents’”’ give the authori- 
tative, rock-bottom SOURCES of knowledge on 
ALL SUBJECTS OF HUMAN INTEREST from 
7,000 years ago down to to-day. These amazing 
“sources” are revolutionizing modern ideas and 
turning upside down old notions and thoughts. 

Archaeologists and research workers spent ten 
years in gathering and translating the material for 
this wonderful library. Their work enables you to 
trace the progress of civilization, step by step 
through the ages, from the earliest ‘dawn’ right 
down to to-day. Ancient, long-forgotten civilizations, 
in all parts of the globe, were uncovered; hiero- 
glyphics on age-buried monuments, tablets and sun- 
baked bricks yielded their secrets; untiring workers 
ransacked the old monasteries, museums, and libra- 
ries of the old and new worlds to find and gather 
these “original records” that have shaped the life 
and thought of the world and influenced civilization. 
You'll be astonished and delighted with the vast 
wealth of material in these ten volumes. Nothing 
like it before attempted. 

EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN: Send in the 
coupon for the FREE book of sample pages with 
ancient inscriptions and illustrations and learn at 
what a low price and easy payments you can secure 
this wonderful library. 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 





UNIVERSITY RESEARCH, 
Dept. D8, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Without obligation to me, please send me your 

FREE book of sample pages and tell me of your low 

price, easy payment offer of the ten-volume Library 

of Original Sources. 
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be J of near 


NAPOLEON'S name fills more pages in the 

World’s history than that of any other 
mortal. After conquering nearly all Europe it remained 
for the beautiful Queen Louise of Prussia to accomplish 
her purpose, after Prussia’s mighty armies had failed. 
The story of her visit to Napoleon at night, on the tented 
field of battle, is one of the most interesting in history. This 
is only one of the thousands of incidents inthe new Standard 


HISTORY 
teeWORLD 





We will name our Price and easy terms of payment and 
mail free our 32 beautiful sample pages to all readers 
interested. A coupon for your convenience is printed at 
the bottom of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, 
Seogee and address plainly and mail now before you 

orget i 








* J 
6000 Years New plates—new maps—new charts 
=< mpm the ss history of 
all nations and peoples, ancient, me- 
of History dieval and modern. 

Imagine the joy of surrendering yourself to the eom- 
panionship of the great men of al! the past. 

Rather than be contented with the commonplace you 
can enjoy and become familiar with Socrates and Caesar 
and Cleopatra and Napoleon and Cromwell and Washing- 
ton and Columbus and Lincoln. This great work giyes 
the complete history of every great character, every 


nation, every clime, from the most ancient antiquity 
down to the World War. 


led Napoleon, the poor 
Read How Destiny Corsican boy, to the head of 
an Empire; how he conquered and lost alike in love and 


war. It was Napoleon who said: “Show me a family of 
readers and I willshowyou the people whorule the world.” 


We do not want your money 
Send No Money until you have seen the beauti- 
ful 32 sample pages which we mail free for the asking 
and make up your mind to buy. Tear out the following cou- 


pon, write name and address plainly and mail. These sample 
pages are free, 


> ———— Bd 0) OM 0) 08 0 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION (3-22 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Please mail your 32-page free sample booklet of The His- 
tory of the World, containing sample pages and illustrations of 
great characters in History. and write me full particulars of your special 
offer to Current Opinion readers, 
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y clipping the coupon now — to-day! 


‘s The First 
Disarmament 


Conference 


You know the saying—‘‘As rich as 
Croesus.”” Did you know that Croesus, 
too, held a Disarmament Conference 
more than 2,500 years ago? 


With his chariots, his wives and his ar- 
mies, Croesus the Magnificent marched 
against Cyrus, King of Persia. 

He was defeated; Cyrus threatened to 
burn him alive. 

And there, in the very shadow of death, 
the two kings held one of the first recorded 
discussions on the monstrous folly of war. 


“Croesus, tell me who, of all men, was it who persuaded thee to march u spon 
my land and so become an enemy to me instead of a friend?’”’ Cyrus ask 


“O King,” 


said Croesus, 
who incited me to march with my army. 


“the causer of this was the god of the Hellenes, 
For no one is senseless as to choose 


of his own will war rather than peace, since in peace the sons bury their fathers, but in war the fathers bury their 


sons.’—(Wells’ Outline of History, page 274.) 


So the Present Repeats and Repeats the Past 


There are just two kinds of men and women. There 
are those who know nothing about the past, to whom 
every new event comes unexpected. And there are 
those who have read history, who understand that every 
modern happening has its counterpart in the earlier 
story of the race. Such men make fewer mistakes; 


judgments; they are prepared 
in advance for coming events and are not taken un- 
awares, They know that no knowledge pays such tre 
mendous dividends as a knowledge of the past. For the 
present only repeats and repeats again what men have 
lived through before. 


for they form sounder 


H. G. WELLS’ 
“Outline of History” 


Now Offered You at One-Third the Original Price 


A history that goes back 100,000,000 years—that traces man’s rude beginnings 
500,000 years ago—that follows him down through the prehistoric ages to the 
Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar, the Athens of Pericles, the Egypt of Cleopatra, 
the Asia of Genghis Khan, the France of Napoleon, the England of Glad. 
stone, the America of today, through the Great War and on into the future 
United States of the World—that gives ALL history as one story—that is Wells’. 


“The man who finishes this volume will be an educated 
man, however much, however little he knew when he 
started.”—Baltimore Evening Sun. 

There you have it in a sentence—the reason why 250,000 
men and women have paid $10.50 for Wells’ Outline and 
felt they were getting it cheap. The Outline is more 
than a history—it is an education—the orderly knowledge 
of human progress which men go to college four years 
to get—and often come away without. 

Voluntarily Wells has slashed his royalties 85% and 
entered into a contract with the Review or Reviews by 
which one edition of the Outline can be offered to Ameri- 
cans—to you—at a fraction of the former price. 

Think of it—the original plates and illustrations; but 
revised by Wells ~ wy and printed in one handy, "thin- 
paper volume instead of two. 

This means we must get quantity prices on printing and 
paper; but it means, most important of all, that we 


Must Know How Many to Print 


Shall the edition be 50,000? Or 100,000? Or 500,000? 
We must know now. 

As the New Republic truly says: 
big even for publishers’ superlatives.’ Without superla- 
tives, therefore, let us say very earnestly: If you want 


Review of Reviews Co., 30 Irving Place, N. Y. 


“The Outline is too 


a 
70 
do not lay this Oo 2 


the opportunity of examining Wells’ Outline free 
in your own home for a weck, 
page down until you have made your reserva- 


tion by clipping the coupon, 


4 
And The REVIEW of REVIEWS Too 4° 38 Krving Pisce 
For Thirty Years the Standard of Usefulness and Authority 7 Hew Tork City 
Send me on ap- 
off o proval, espe paid 
by you, Wells’ Out- 
line of History, in the 
latest revised edition, at 
the epecial price of $3.50. 
Also enter my subscription 
to the Review or Reviews 
for one full year, at its regular 


? Review of 


Where Wells’ 
the Review of Reviews takes up 
the record of human achieve- é 
ment. His is_the history of ¢ 
the past; the Review of Re- 
views records and _ inter- y 
prets for you the story @ 
of today. It is fitting @ price—gé. 
that the two should .¢ [| will either send you 50c in 5 
be joined together; Oe days and $1 a month thereafter for 
and only by join- ? 7 months, or I will return the Wells’ 
ing them can we é History within a week, send you 25c for 
make the re- : the first copy of the magazine delivered, 
markable of- P — cancel this order. (For the more lux- 
or detaited 2 urious leather binding, add 3 more payments.) 


on the . 
counon g? NAME 


below 4f apprEss 


story leaves 
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15,000 USEFUL PHRASES 


By GRENVILLE KLEISER 


Sky book will provide you with an ex- 
tremely wide choice of short, pithy sen- 

tences that hit the nail on the head 
verbally, so that you need rack your brains no 
longer for words to fit your wants. There is 
not a situation in which you can find yourself 
that will not be met and made into a victory 
for you by one of these handy little aids to 


Discuss or Argue Upon Any Subject 


The stores of imagery, the hundreds of lumi- 
nous metaphors and striking comparisons, the 
terse phrases of assent or dissent, and the 
general stock of clever rejoinders and trench- 
ant retorts to be found here will prove an in- 
valuable aid. 

Preach a Sermon 


fluency. For instance, 


When You Are Intro- 
duced to a Group 
of People 


You do not have to 
stammer “Pleased to 
meet you” over and 
over to each new ac- 
quaintance, but com- 
mand a choice of a 
number of polite yet 
dissimilar expressions 
that will at once mark 
you as a social success. 


Condole With or Con- 


gratulate a Friend 


You will have at your 
disposal a wealth of fe- 
licitous phrases from 
which you can con- 
struct a letter or a 
speech that will express 





S° OLD HOMER called them long ago, the 
sparkling phrases that pack a world of 
thought into a few trenchant syllables; such 
immortal sentences as “Make the world safe 
for democracy,” or “Government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people.” 

These are what we are all seeking but that, 
alas, rarely come to us. The gift of turning 
them is unique, but the want, the need of 
them, is universal. For this reason, the book, 
“15,000 Useful Phrases,’ by Grenville Kleiser. 
A magical treasury of witty and appropriate 
expressions covering all possible occasions— 
just the kind you would like to employ but 
can never think of at the right moment— 
will be received with the welcome it deserves 
by you and by thousands of others. 


The real eloquence of 
many of the short pas- 
sages and their rich 
and varied presentation 
of life will enable you 
to incorporate into your 
homilies a new note of 
vital interest and broad 
human appeal that 
cannot fail to stir all 
hearts. 


Apply for a Position 
You will find here the 
restrained yet expres- 
sive wording and the 
happy choice of epi- 
thets that go far to- 
wards making your re- 
quest one that will 
obtain the attention for 
which you hope. 


“There is no doubt that 








just the right degree of 





a systematic study of 





joy or sorrow in the 
most convincing way. 


Make a Speech in Public or Reply to One 
You will be able to draw upon a host of telling 
similes, of polished periods, pointed illustra- 
tions, and freshly expressed ideas to make 
what you say carry weight and hold your au- 
ditors’ interest. 

Accept or Refuse an Invitation 
This frequently difficult and delicate task will 
be made so smooth for you that you will pro- 
duce without effort an epistolary gem that you 
could never have dreamed of writing unaided. 


Compose a Business Letter 


You will have before you to choose from a 
number of compact, snappy and up-to-date in- 
. troductory and closing sentences, as well as 
many strong and clean-cut examples of com- 
mercial English for use in the body of your 
letter. 
Have to Make Conversation ~ 

* You will be supplied with just that quality of 
small talk, those useful and stimulating re- 
marks from which come openings for interest- 
ing exchanges of ideas that lead on to comfort- 
able chats and make impossible those horrible 
periods of painful silence. 


these pages would 
greatly improve a de- 
ficient vocabulary.”—The Outlook. . 

“A book of practical usefulness for the stu- 
dent, the writer, and the public speaker.”— 
Catholic World. 


“It will be a useful supplement to the diction- 


ary and regular book of synonyms.”’—The 
Knickerbocker Press, Albany, N. Y. 


A Useful Book Bound to Help You 
Money Back If You Are Not Satisfied 

Sign and send this coupon to-day with $1.72, 

and this splendid writers’ and speakers’ aid of 

455 pages will be shipped to you postpaid by 

return mail. If it does not please you, return 

it and your money will be refunded without a 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Gentlemen :—Please send me “Fifteen Thousand Use- 
ful Phrases,” for which I enclose $1.72. If not satisfied, 
I may return it within ten days and you will refund the 
amount I have paid. 
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Finish This Story for 


Yourself— 


The girl got $6 a week and was lonely. “Piggy’—you can 
imagine his kind—was waiting downstairs. He knew where 


champagne and music could be had. 


But that night she didn’t 


go. That was Lord Kitchener’s doing. But another night? 


O’Henry tells about it in a story. 


Read it. 


O. HENRY 


274 Complete Stories—One Long Novel 


Like the Caliph of ancient Bagdad was 
O. Henry. He has explored the byways of 
colorful New York. He has walked the 
water-front, dropped into strange eating 
places on the Bowery; he has sat for hours, 
disguised as a tramp, on a park bench, wait- 
ing for the adventure around the corner. 
And he always found it. The city was his 
world, and it gave him tribute of rich store 
of material, unfailing inspiration and the 
key to that inner life which remains to most 
of us a sealed book. 


Marvelous indeed are the stories he tells 
—bits of life they are, really, standing out 
sharp and clean-cut from his pages—each 
and every one new and different—each with 
a new beginning—a new plot—a new and 
always unexpected ending. 
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$500 in Prizes 


Given Away 


FOR THE BEST LETTERS 

TELLING WHAT YOU FIND 

MOST APPEALING IN 
0. HENRY’S STORIES 


$250.00 for the First Prize 
100.00 for the Second Prize 
50.00 for the Third Prize 

And 10 prizes of $10.00 each 

Contest closes March 15, 1922. 

Entries must be submitted in 
the form of a letter of from 150 
to 200 words. State simply which 
is your favorite 0. Henry story 
and your reason for liking it best. 

The purpose of this contest is 
to find out what it is about 
0. Hemry that appeals to so 
many people. No writer of the 
short story since the world began 
has had so many admirers. We 
want to know why. 














OPPENHEIM 7 Volume: FREE 


Mysteries—baffling, fascinating that hold you spellbound—adventures 


poccce- 


that set your pulses aracing—romances that stir your very heart- / C.0. 3-22 
strings—all these are in his stories, and all his marvelous genius / REVIEW OP 


is in the telling of them. 


He lets you into secrets that take your breath away. 
you hidden forces—secret intrigues—startling accidents—that 
have kept Europe in turmoil for a generation. He holds you 


/ REVIEWS CO, 

4 30 Irving Place 

He shows / New York City 
/ 

f Send me om ap- 

proval, charges paid 


enthralled with the romance, the mystery of his tale right up ,/ by you, 0. Henry's 


to the very last word. 


works in 12 volumes, 
bound in silk cloth, 
# with gold tops. Also the 


Mour Last Chance! /2imie spin. 


@ bound in cloth 
the books, I will remit $1.50 


We have left over from last year’s big sale a few hundred 7 in 5 days, and then $2.00 » 


copies of these best stories of E. Phillips Oppenheim—7 splen- 
did volumes—the cream of present-day fiction. While they 


last, we will give one of these 7-volume sets FREE with 
each set of O. Henry. When these few hundred sets are 
gone you will be able to get Oppenheim’s thrilling tales 
only at their regular price in the book stores. 


Now, while you can, get your O. Henry 
set for only 50c a week, and the Oppen- 
heim stories FREE! Never again can 
we give you sucha chance, Don’t miss 
it! Cut the coupon,and mail it TODAY! 


# _month for 14 months for the 
the 


T volumes of E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim FREE. Ot I 1 
within 10 days, return both sets 

at your expense. 


/ 
7 OccvrPaTion 
4 The more sumptuous three-quarter Keratol 
/ binding of O. Henry costs only a few cents 
more a volume and has proved a favorite For 


' : . . . ° / € i e 7 ; 
The Review of Reviews Co., 30 Irving Place, New York City / too "tonthis foyments “OM Dindine, iat ode 
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Every one a World’s Each 


masterpiece—Books every 

intelligent person wants 

to own and read again 
and again. 


Great Boo 


F you are a booklover and a good judge 


of books, this offer may séem to be an 
almost unbelievable “bargain.” But it 
is absolutely true. There are no strings 
—no conditions—no “‘ifs’’ or “‘buts” to the 
offer. For the sum of $2.98, plus postage, 
you receive ALL THIRTY of these great 
masterpieces—NOT ONE. The $2.98 is 
not a FIRST payment, but the WHOLE | MRA are 6 
payment. Each volume is’ complete, 
printed on high-grade book paper, and 
bound in a beautiful replica of hand-tooled or 
leather, with titles and design raised, 
tinted in antique copper and green. 


SEND NO MONEY 3,223,781 
MAIL COUPON NOW 

This set not only makes a beautiful adornment to the library table, but they are of 
such a convenient size that they can be slipped into a pocket or purse easily, to read while 
traveling. Every one of them is a great masterpiece, of the kind that bears reading and 
re-reading a score of times. 

Let us send you this set so that you yourself—as a judge of good books—can see its 
value. Do not send any money, simply mail the coupon and, when the set arrives, pay 
the postman $2.98 plus the postal charges. Then compare them, volume for volume, with 
other books on your shelves. hts die lita ras : se 

o riends to guess their value. 
If Not Worth 50c to $1.00 Per Volume,SendThemBack you are not in every respect satished 
with the purchase—if you do not agree that the 
books are intrinsically worth five to ten times what 
they cost you—send them back and your money 
will be refunded immediately without question. A 
sample of these books was sent to 884 booklovers, 
who were asked to guess what thirty such books 
should sell for. Some estimates actually went as 
high as $100. The average was eighteen dollars! 
Yet our price is $2.98. (These estimates are on file 
in our office for inspection.) Send no money now 
—just the coupon or a letter. You, too, will say, 


Little Leather Library Corporation 
Dept. 303, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


is no further payment. 


“This is the greatest value I've ever received in TIAL Sal oil pn Sis Relat oti 
books.” c “ 

Little Leather Library Corporation BT Attest dobrvtionpickecsbenbons 
Dept. 303 354 4th Ave., New York, N, Y. eeecovsasesebetecvd indesccernanedegeeess 





volume 
Beautifully bound in croft- 
leather with raised titles and 
design—tinted an antique 
copper and green—a replica 
of hand-tooled leather. 


like this - - 








complete— 


List of Titles | 
Ballad of Reading} 
Gaol....Oscar Wilde | 
Friendship and | 
Other Essays } 
Henry Thoreau 

50 Best Poems of| 
England | 
Sherlock Holmes | 
Conan Doyle | 

Bab Ballads | 
Gilbert 


The Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam | 
A Child’s Garden of 
Verses ....Stevenson 
Speeches and Letters | 
George Washington | 
Midsummer Night’s| 
Dream ..Shakespeare | 
Poems | 
Robt. Browning 
The Tempest | 
Shakespeare | 
| 


R. W. Emerson 
Speeches and Ad-| 
dresses ..... Lincoln 
Poems..Robert Burns 
Short Stories 

De Maupassant 
Will o’ the Mill | 
Stevenson 





|Man Without a 


Country 
Edward Everett Hale 
Enoch Arden 

Alfred Tennyson 
Barrack Room Bal 
| Pram Kipling 
The Happy Prince | 

Oscar Wilde 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde .....Stevenson | 
The Coming of| 
Arthur ....Tennyson | 
Courtship of Miles 
Standish. Longfellow | 
Greatest Thing in 
the World 

Henry Drummond | 
The Ancient Mariner | 
Samuel T. Coleridge | 
Dreams 

Olive Schreiner | 

50 Best Poems of 
America 
The Gold Bug...Poe 
Lays of Ancient 
Rome .....Macaulay 
Salome..Oscar Wilde 





Please send me the thirty volumes of the new de luxe edition of the 
Little Leather Library—bound in croft-leather, with raised design and 
title—each volume complete. When the set arrives I will pay the post- 
man $2.98, plus the postal charges. If I am not satisfied with the 
purchase in every particular, I may return the set any time within 


30 days, and you agree to refund my money. It is understood there 
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The Cost of Unfaith 


OTHING is more expensive than Unfaith. 
Nothing is more monumentally absurd than the delusion which 
the leading nations of the world imagine to be fact. 
That delusion is that the only way for a nation to be “safe” is to arm 
itself against the aggression of another nation. 


This fundamental canon of idiocy is assumed as a matter of course 
by the hard-headed Britons, the common-sense Americans, the acute French 
and the clever Japanese. 

Their firm faith in this Alice in Wonderland axiom is what is bank- 
rupting’ the world.. War, horrible as it is, is not so destructive to the 
resources of a country as preparedness for war, because the latter is con- 
tinuous. Every war ends some time; preparedness goes on forever. 

The two nations which have the best chances for the future are the 
United States and Germany. 

Because the United States will not arm and Germany cannot. 

When Germany had disarmament wished upon her, it was the best 
thing that ever happened. If that condition continues twenty-five years, 
she will be easily, after America, the richest nation in the world. 

If somebody could lick France and compel her to disarm, she might 
have a future. 

As it is, she is speedily deteriorating. 

The French taxpayer is paying $30, the English taxpayer $60, and the 
German taxpayer only $10. 

M’Cready Sykes says: “No modern nation has ever been or can be 
impoverished by paying an indemnity, which under modern conditions and 
prevailing conceptions of international ethics can ultimately be paid only 
out of exports of a nation’s surplus production. In the very production of 
that surplus a nation sweeps along to economic progress. By the time 
France had finished paying the indemnity of the Franco-Prussian war it was 
France and not Germany that had grown prosperous and rich.” 

All our wriggling and squirming, all our foaming patriotism and states- 
manlike wisdom, all our alleged common sense and reason, all of which are 
supposed to prove to us that no nation is safe unless it is able to lick all 
the others, just as no man is safe unless he has a revolver in every pocket, 
cannot get away from the word of destiny: “They that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword.” 

The real cause of unemployment in England, where processions of idle 
and hungry men swarm the streets, is the British Navy. 

The real cause of France's half-bankrupt condition is her army. 

The real cause of the starvation and pestilence that walks in Russia 
is Mr. Trotzky’s military organization. 

Of course, there is a simple plain way out of all this, and that way is 
some League of Nations or its equivalent. 

You do not believe in the League of Nations? You don't have to. 
This is a free country. 


But that Unbelief is about the most expensive thing in the world. 


Fraut Crane 
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HE MET LLOYD GEORGE LAST MONTH AND HAD.HIS WAY 


“Let us try less to form agreeable and frivolous minds than serious and reflective characters.” So- 

wrote Raymond Poincaré, war President of France, and now her Premier. He himself is serious and 

reflective, never a trifler or a fire-eater. His views in regard to the Genoa Conference seem to have 
prevailed. He stood out even against Lloyd George and won. 





